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45 the Editor 
Views the News 


ONVENTION goers are hearing much about the 

social obligations of industry. Last week Dr. 

James R. Angell, president of Yale university, 
told members of the American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers that we are morally bound to see to it 
that all parts of the community are protected 
from any ill-advised consequences’ which may fiow 
from engineering achievement. He then questioned 
whether ‘‘mankind has yet achieved the mentality and 
moral fiber’? to make the great contributions of tech- 
nological progress “really significant in value.” He 
thinks the great task of today (p. 26) lies more in 
the field of morals than in that of “engineering and 
economics narrowly conceived.” 


This view should strike a responsive chord among 
progressive leaders in industry, many of whom have 
realized for years that much that we would like to 
accomplish in economic and social 
progress is blocked by the short- 
comings of human nature. In the 
twenties, when government and 
industry were trying to adopt fair 
trade practice agreements on a voluntary basis, the 
effort failed largely because too few of the indus- 
trial executives involved possessed the intelligence or 
the moral fiber required for co-operative success. 
Again in the case of NRA, where compulsion sup- 
planted voluntary action, failure was due chiefly to 
the human element. 


Human Factor 
Bars Success 


Lack of competence throughout the scale of human 
beings is one of our basic problems. From deficiency 
in leadership at the top to hopeless inability to per- 

form even simple tasks of com- 
Man Failure mon labor at the bottom we 

find serious handicaps which must 
Killed NRA be removed before we can reap 
the full reward of our engineering 
and economic achievements. We need individuals of 
higher caliber in positions of high responsibility and 
we should raise the standards of intelligence and 
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ability of the unfortunate ‘unemployables” in the 
lower scale of our population. Clearly, education and 
training have not kept pace with our advance in ma- 
terial accomplishments. Our modern world imposes 
upon the people tasks much more exacting than those 
confronted in the days of simple living. We believe 
Dr. Angell is right. The nation should give more 
attention to improving the quality of its personnel. 


In industry, the problem of competency is accen- 
tuated by the recent suggestion by President Roose- 
velt that employers attempt to hire more men to re- 

lieve the WPA and other govern- 
Many Workmen ment payrolls. The difficulty in 
acceding to the President’s wishes 
lies in the fact that thousands of 
workers on relief or in temporary 
government work are totally unfitted for the jobs 
that are available in industry. It is inevitable that 
we in the United States must learn, as England 


Lack Training 


learned, that the rehabilitation of great masses of un- 
employed involves instruction and training for use- 
ful service. Acute shortages of labor for certain 
skilled jobs will force prompt action in this respect. 


If, as some observers believe, the next bottleneck 
in steel producing facilities is going to be experienced 
in a lack of soaking pit capacity, then the industry 
is due for expanding activity in 
the construction of these units. 


Future Bright 


: In this connection, Inland Steel's 
for Diesels 


new-blooming mill will command 
attention (p. 46) because it is 
served by circular soaking pits of interesting design. 

An eastern manufacturer, who several years 
ago installed high tiering stacking trucks for han- 
dling boxes of tin plate (p. 51), finds that no cases 
of hernia have been reported by employes since the 
mechanical lifting devices were introduced.... A 
host of authorities, citing the trend of power devel- 
opment in important industries (p. 72), conclude that 
the use of the diesel engine is in its infancy and that 
a bright future in marine, railroad and aviaticn ap- 
plications lies ahead. 
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echnical Advances Give 


ngineer Social Obligation 


OCIAL responsibilities of the 
engineer, with his contribu- 
tions to technical advance- 
ment, were stressed at the fifty- 
seventh annual meeting of the 
American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers in New York, Nov. 39- 


Dec. 5. 

These responsibilities were recog- 
nized in discussions on management 
and personnel problems and were 
referred to by Dr. James A. Angell, 
president, Yale university, New 
Haven, Conn., in his 1936 Towne 
lecture, which this year commemo- 
rated the ninet‘eth anniversay of 
the birth of George Westinghouse. 

Dr. Angell said that the recent 
election indicated a certain trend “to 
regard as all important the efforts 
of commercial and industrial meth- 
ods on large groups of our human 
brothers, as properly and inevitably 
the subject of general, special and 
political consideration.” 

Ambrose Swasey, founder and 
chairman, Warner & Swasey Co., 
Cleveland, who on Dec. 19 will cele- 
brate his ninetieth birthday. was 
awarded the Hoover gold medal at 
a dinner in his honor. The occasion 
also featured the Thurston lecture 
and Ambroze Swasey Eulogium, 
“Ninety Years of Stellar Explora 
tion,” by Dr. Harlow Shapley, di- 
rector, Harvard observatory, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. An address was made 
by Herbert Hoover. 


Award for Achievement 


The Hoover medal, administered 
by representatives of the American 
societies of mechanical, civil, and 
mining and metallurgical engineers, 
is awarded annually for notable 
achievements in engineering. The 
medal commemorates the civic and 
humanitarian achievements of Mr. 
Hoover, first recipient of the award. 
Mr. Swasey had previously received 
the John Fritz and Franklin gold 
medals, the Washington award, and 
a commission as officer of the French 
Legion of Honor. 

James H. Herron, president, James 
H. Herron Co., consulting engineers, 
Cleveland, was elected president to 
succeed W. L. Batt, president, SKF 
Industries Inc., Philadelphia. James 
M. Todd, consulting mechanical and 
electrical engineer, New Orleans. 
James A. Hall, professor of mechani- 
cal engineering, Brown university, 
Providence, R. I., and R. J. S. Pigott, 
chief engineer, Gulf Research & De.- 
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Pittsburgh, were 


velopment Corp., 
E. W. Bur- 


named vice presidents. 
bank, district manager, Allis-Chal- 
mers Mfg. Co., Dallas, Tex.; Ken- 
neth H. Condit, editor, American 
Machinist, New York; and S. W. 
Dudley, dean, school of engineering, 
Yale university, New Haven, were 
elected managers. 

George A. Orrok, consulting engi- 
neer, New York, was awarded an 
honorary membership for his out- 
standing contributions to the engi- 
neering profession in the power fie!d. 





James H. Herron 
American Society of 
Engineers 


Elected president, 


Mechanical 


Edward Bausch, Bausch & Lomb Op- 
tical Co., Rochester, N. Y., was pre- 
sented with the A.S.M.E. medal “for 
meritorious mechanical  develop- 
ments in the field of optics.” 

The Worcester Reed Warner medal 
went to Charles M. Allen, professor, 
Worcester Polytechnic _ institute, 
Worcester, Mass., for his early and 
continued hydraulic laboratory work 
and for the permanent value of the 
papers on his development of meth- 
ods of testing large hydraulic tur- 
bine installations. 

The Meville medal was awarded to 
H. A. Stevens Howarth, Kingsbury 


Machine Works Inc., Philadelphia, 
for his paper “The Loading and 
Friction of Thrust and _ Journal 


Bearings with Perfect Lubrication.” 

Commenting on social responsi- 
bilities, Dr. Angell said: “One of 
the conspicuous facts about mechan- 
ical inventions is that they may oc- 
casion large-scale dislocations of la- 
bor with periods of unemployment 
which compel society to step in and 


in one form or another assist in the 
economic adjustment. 

“The time has long. passed when 
we can look upon these develop- 
ments as simply interesting eccen. 
tricities exercising purely local ef. 
fects. When we are willing to ac. 
cept the benefits which engineering 
progress brings to us in the form 
of cheaper and better raiment and 
such light blessings, we must be 
willing to see to it that our neigh. 
bors are not compelled to pay in 
poverty and suffering for the ad. 
vantages which we enjoy. 

“So long as we issue patents and 
protect the holders and permit them 
to manufacture their labor-saving 
devices and goods which flow from 
them, we are morally bound to see 
to it that all parts of the commu- 
nity are protected, as well as the 
patenter from any ill-advised conse. 
quences which may flow from his 
industry and his intelligence.” 

The speaker questioned whether 
“mankind has yet achieved the men- 
tality and a moral fiber to make al] 
of these great contributions really 
significant in value. 

“This line of consideration re- 
duces itself to the ethical truism 
that no fact taken by itself is neces- 
sarily either good or evil, but in- 
variably depends upon the purpose 
to which it is put and the results 
which emanate from its use. 

“In this sense, I think it must be 
admitted that the great task of our 
day and generation lies more in the 
field of morals and even religion 
than the field of engineering and 
economics narrowly conceived. 


—s 


Westinghouse Pioneered Trail 


“Most of us believe that great en- 
gineering victories of men like West- 
inghouse, constitute a blazing chal- 
lenge to us to build a social order 
able to incorporate in itself all these 
blessings, while safeguarding the 
finest values that inhere in the hu- 
man spirit.” 

In commenting on Mr. Westing- 
house’s achievements Dr. Angell de- 
clared that his interests were first 
directed to problems of transporta- 
tion and that through all of his life 
his accomplishments had direct or 
indirect relation to issues of that 
character. 

“It is perhaps an indication of 
the close dependence of all parts of 
our mechanical age upon one an- 
other that, starting with this initial 
concern for transportation, he 
should have devised techniques 
which are sufficient far beyond the 
boundaries of their original pur- 
poses.” As far as the public is 
concerned, Dr. Angell said, the air 
brake easily stood first among Mr. 
Westinghouse’s contributions. 

Mr. Westinghouse, his career and 
engineering achievements were also 
eulogized at a forum in which 15 
men participated, including Dr. C. F- 
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Scott, Yale university; Ralph Buff, 
president, Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy railroad, and Thomas Camp- 
bell, oldest employe of the Westing- 
house Air Brake Co., who had known 
Mr. Westinghouse personally. 

Retiring president Batt confined 
the remarks in his address almost 
entirely to organization matters of 
the society. He spoke of the good 
work being accomplished by the pro- 
fessional divisions and_ technical 
committees and urged close co-op- 
eration of the local sections of the 
society throughout the country with 
other engineering groups in their 
respective localities. He regarded 
the work of these sections with stu- 
dent branches as of real value 
in fact, an outstanding accomplish- 
ment of the society, as it stimulated 
professional interest in the engineer- 
ing student. 


Favors Regional Conferences 


Mr. Batt believed that the local 
sections could continue to be of 
marked service in assisting unem- 
ployed engineers in obtaining work. 
He also regarded the new organiza- 
tion of regional conferences as a 
considerable improvement over the 
previous plan, asserting that it 
promises contributions of real value 
toward a closer unity within the 
society. 

A broad program of moderniza- 
tion confronts railroads here and 
abroad according to a report by the 
railroad division of the society. The 
extraordinary rise in average speeds 
frequently taxes equipment to limits 
where repair costs rise rapidly. 
Many locomotives now are over- 
worked and are unable to make up 
time in case of delays. Railroad 


(Please turn to Page 71) 
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INETEENTH anniversary of the birth of George Westinghouse 
was commemorated at the annual meeting of the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers in New York last week. 
teen of America’s leading engineers recounted the career and 
inventor-industrialist 


engineering achievements of the 
who died in 1914. 

Front row, left 
Princeton, N. J.: W. W Nichols, 


Edison & Consolidated Edison Co., New 
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great 


consulting engineer, 
to chairman, 
Chalmers Mfg. Co., New York; F. W. Smith, president, New York of 
York; W. L 
dent, SKF Industries Inc., Philadelphia, and retiring president RV, 
A.S.M. E.; J. V. B. Duer, chief electrical engineer, Pennsylvania 


to right: L. B. Stillwell, 
assistant 


Machinery Makers Still 


ace 


OTENTIAL demand for machin- 

ery today is possibly even great- 

er than in 1935, when a survey 
by the Machinery and Allied Prod- 
ucts’. institute, Chicago, showed 
American industry needing $18,500,- 
000,000 worth of machinery to re- 
place worn out or obsolete equip- 
ment, said John W. O’Leary, presi- 
dent of the institute, in an interview 
with STEEL last week. 

Although there has been a sharp 
upturn in capital goods production 
since that time it is doubtful if re- 
placements have kept pace with ob- 
solescence, especially since activity 
in consumer goods manufacturing 
has risen almost to the normal level 
without machinery replacements ris- 
ing correspondingly, according to 
Mr. O’Leary. 

“Production figures for capital 
goods industries usually are not sep- 


arated from those for consumer 
goods,” pointed out Mr. O’Leary. 


“A widely accepted source of such 
data, however, shows consumer 
goods production at 98.5 per cent of 
the 1926 level and capital goods pro- 
duction at 81.7. In 1929 both groups 


were well over the 100 per cent 
mark. 

“America is geared to progress 
rather than to a static condition. 


Even when all manufacturing pro- 
duction reaches the 1929 level it 
cannot be considered ‘normal’ for 














Four- 
house Ajir 
electric railway 
inghouse Air 


New York; A. W 
Electrical 


Allis- 


Batt, presi- 
Wright, 


railroad, Philadelphia; S. M. 
motive Works, Philadelphia 

Back row, left to right: J. F 
grake Co., 
engineer 
Brake 
consulting engineer, 


veteran, 
formerly 
Berresford, past 
Engineers, 
tendent of distribution, 
editor, 

professor of electrical engineering emeritus, Yale 


Vast Pent-up Demand 


1936 or 1937. Population today is 
about 6,000,000 greater than in 1929, 
and to maintain the same per cap- 
ita production a figure several per 
cent higher is necessary. 

“Between 1899 and 1929 industrial 
production rose more than 200 per 
cent, according to the United States 


census of manufactures. The rise 
was at an accelerating rate—being 


as great in the last ten years as in 
the preceding 20. All of this indi- 
cates that the production of machin- 
ery and similar capital goods prod- 
ucts must rise greatly above the 
present level. Heretofore periods of 
low production have been compen- 
sated for by following periods of 
greater than normal gain. If his- 
tory repeats itself the demand for 
machinery and _ similar products 
should in the future be far above the 
1929 level. 


Reserves Will Be Smaller 


“The principal new handicap to 
the machinery industry is the cor- 
poration surplus tax which will prob- 
ably prevent many manufacturing 
corporations from retaining suffici- 
ent reserve funds to replace worn 
out and obsolete equipment and to 
expand their plants. The subject of 
depreciation reserves in relation to 
the new tax measure is of extreme 
importance not only to machinery 
manufacturers but to the users of 





Vauclain, chairman, Baldwin Loco 
Miller, vice chairman, Westing- 
Pittsburgh; N. W. Storer, Westinghouse 
Pittsburgh; Thomas Campbell, West- 
Pittsburgh; Francis Hodgkinson, 
turbine expert for Westinghouse 
president, American Institute 
York; C. R sJeardsley, 
Brooklyn Edison Co., Brooklyn, N. Y 
Railway Age, New York: C. F. Scott, 
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machinery as well. A committee of 
the Machinery Institute, headed by 
Eugene C. Clarke, president, Cham- 
bersburg Engineering Co., Cham- 
bersburg, Pa., has devoted several 
months of intensive study to current 
depreciation reserve policies of man- 
ufacturing corporations and to meth 
ods of improving present practices 
1a view of such recent developments 
as the 1935 revenue act. Every pos- 
sible effort is being made to acquaint 
industrialists with the findings and 
recommendations of this committee. 

“There are indications in scores of 
industrial centers throughout the na- 
tion that a shortage of skilled labor 
exists in the mechanical trades. 
This, however, should not be looked 
upon as a new, alarming problem 
but rather a welcome opportunity 
for machinery manufacturers. to 
train competent workers and provide 
jobs for worthy men. A skilled la- 
bor shortage is normal in times of 
prosperity and apprentice training 
must be carried on by industry to 
meet it. 

“The danger of legislation curbing 
industrial freedom will be as great 
in 1937 as in the past, and the great- 
est need to overcome it is an en- 
lightened public opinion —acquaint 
ance of the public with industry’s 
aims and appreciation of its contri- 
butions. 


Industry Source of Wealth 


“The only true source of jobs and 
income for the people of the country 
is business and industry. Govern 
ment can promise livelihood to mil 
lions, but it has nothing to give but 
what it gets or takes from the busi- 
ness, industrial, and agricultural en- 
terprises of the country which create 
all wealth. Because the national 
government is far away and mysteri- 
ous, many believe it has some new 
power, new talent, for providing the 
necessities and luxuries of life 
some new formula to displace ordi- 
nary creative work. It is the job of 
business men and industrialists, in- 
dividually and through their organi- 
zations, to convince the public that 
the only way back to prosperity for 
ali is through increased production 
to convince the average man that 
increased production does mean 
more jobs, more money, and more 
goods at lower prices. 

“Co-operation growing out of this 
realization will create prosperity for 
machinery manufacturers, all indus- 
try, and the nation as a whole.” 


Pension Cut Restored 


Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. has 
notified pensioners that a 10 per 
cent reduction in effect during the 
depression has been terminated as 
of Dec. 1. 


More Prospects 
In Farm Market 
farming 


EANS of improving 
practices and _ equipment 


were discussed at the winter meet- 
ing of the American Society of Ag- 
ricultural Engineers at the Stevens 
hotel, Chicago, Nov. 20-Dec. 4. 

Speaking before the farm struc 
tures division, Earl A. Anderson, 
Republic Steel Corp., pointed out 
that recent developments in im- 
proving the quality of metal sheets 
have overcome many limiting fac- 
tors in connection with their use by 
agriculture. 

Steel producers have lagged be- 
hind other industries, however, in 
promoting their products for agri- 
cultural use, he indicated. “Many 
of the industries supplying the 
building materials commonly used 
on the farm have been actively en- 


Structural Steel Erected 
At Rate of 208 Tons Daily 
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IGHTY-FOUR hundred tons of 

steel were erected at the vate of 
208.3 tons daily during the 43.2 work 
ing days required for the recent com 
pletion of this 36-story building in 
Rockefeller Center group, New York. 
This ts a world’s record for erection of 
skyscraper steel, say Post & McCord 
Inc., builders. American Bridge Co. 
fabricated the steel. 


gaged in a research and educationa] 
program over a period of years, to 
help the farmer use their products 
to best advantage. The steel indys. 
try, however, apparently has con. 
sidered the farm building market 
largely as a matter of course, and 
until recently has not been promi- 
nent in product development in this 
field. 

“As a result of the ramification 
of industry in recent years, many 
new products in various _ sizes, 
shapes and chemical analyses have 
been developed by the steel indus. 
try for the industrial building mar. 
ket, and progress is being made in 
adapting these new _ products to 
farm structures. 

“Recent new developments in the 
use of steel in farm buildings in. 
clude the metal clad construction 
complete with metal trim, flashing, 
window sash, and doors for use in 
either dwelling or outbuilding con. 
struction. Prefabricated steel wall 
framing units together with steel] 
floor and ceiling joists, which may 
be developed with the use of any of 
the common building materials, is 
a type of construction also new. 

“With agriculture becoming an in- 
creasingly important market for 
steel, the educational interests may 
expect much closer co-operation 
from the steel industry in the fu- 
ture in helping the farmer solve his 
many building problems.” 


Machinery Affects Income 


Developments in agricultural im- 
plements and tractors and their ap- 
plication to farm use were described 
at sessions of the power and ma- 
chinery division. Results of a re 
search project instituted in 1929 by 
the federal bureau of agricultural 
engineering to determine the en- 
gineering needs of typical farms 
were discussed in a paper by G. R. 
Boyd, assistant chief of the bureau. 
This investigation indicated that the 
income value of a farm is deter- 
mined by the labor and machinery 
employed. 

“These are the engineering ele- 
ments of the farm business and it 
would appear that the importance 
of their effect has been underesti- 
mated,” he said. 


Census Shows Gain in 
Cast Pipe Employment 


Employment and_ production in 
cast iron pipe and fittings plants 
showed increases in 1935 compared 
with 1933, according to the census 
of manufacturers reported _ last 
week. 

The number of wage earners in 
1935 was 13,543, a gain of 43.3 per 
cent. Wages rose 77.4 per cent. The 
value of manufactures in 1935 was 
$34,733,761, up 86.3 per cent. 
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Power Transmission 


Council Organizes 


NTHUSIASTIC over the ac 
E complishments of their co-opera 
tive movement in the past five 
years, members of the Power Trans 
mission council met in New York 
Dec. 3, and approved a plan for ex 
tending the work of research and 
education. The first step in this 
program was the incorporation of 
the organization. 

A board of trustees was elected as 
follows: Chairman, Charles E. Brin 
ley, American Pulley Co., Philadel] 
phia; vice-chairman, Mark M. Jones; 
Pp. Cc. Brown, I. B. Williams & Sons 
Dover, N. H.; W. H. Fisher, T. B 
Wood Sons Co., Chambersburg, 
Pa.: W. W. French, Dodge Mfg. Co, 
Mishawaka, Ind.; B. A. Keiley, R. & 
a -iek Co. Inc., Passaic, N. J.; A. P. 
Homer, president of council; A. F. 
Townsend, Manhattan Rubber Mfg. 
Div., Raybestos-Manhattan Inc., 


Passaic, N. J.; F. H. Willard, Graton 
& Knight Co., Worcester, Mass.; 
and R. M. Pindell Jr., Alexande 
Bros., Philadelphia. 

The board named the following 
officers: President, A. P. Homer; 
vice-president and chief engineer, 
V. A. Hanson, Boston; treasurer, 
D. W. McAllen, SKF industries Inc., 
New York; secretary, Miss D. M 
tae, Boston. Headquarters will be 
maintained in Boston. 

Approximately 75 manufacturers, 
distributors and others attended a 
general session under the council’s 
auspices. The program, designed to 
turn the spotlight on the work of 
the council and the general import 
ance of mechanical power transmis 
sion equipment, included the follow 
ing subjects and speakers: “How 
P. T. C. Helps Customer Good Will,” 
Frank Gaskill, Philadelphia Electric 
Co.; “Versatility in Power Trans 
mission,” D. S. Sammis, Under 
wood-Elliott-Fisher Co., Bridgeport, 
Conn.; “What the Council Has Done 
For Our Industry,’ H. E. Torrell 
Syracuse Supply Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 


Steel Stamped Into Turret Tops with Clock-like Precision 





— 


oo 


RAWN and formed under 5200 tons pressure, the solid steel turret tops foi 

the new “unisteel” Fisher bodies issue in an unending stream from this battery 

of giant presses in the Grand Rapids, Mich. stamping plant of General Motors 

Formal inspection of this new stamping division was made by General Motors 
and Fisher Body executives Dec. 2. 
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Steel Exports in 
Strong Upsurge 


XPORTS of manufactured and 

semimanufactured steel products 
in October totaled 
tons, valued at $8,813,700 This 
is a high record for many months, 
according to the metals and minerals 
division of the department of com 
merce. This is an increase of 79 per 
cent in quantity over the total for 
September and of 59 per cent over 
October, 1935. 

Including 125,397 tons of scrap to 
tal steel and iron exports for Oc 
tober were 264,932 tons, compared 
with 236,784 tons in September and 
238,350 tons in October, 1935. 

Striking increases in numerous 
items marked the October trade, the 
outstanding ones being registered 
in tin plate, 10,503 tons; skelp, 10, 
222 tons; “other plate,’ 8190 tons; 
fabricated structural shapes, 6289 
tons; black steel sheets, 5933 tons; 
and heavy rails, 5054 tons. 

A somewhat lower level of scrap 
shipments prevailed during October 
when the aggregate of 125,397 tons 
valued at $1,693,706 recorded re 
spective declines of 20.2 per cent 
and 14.4 per cent under the Sep 
tember totals. When compared with 
the trade in October, 1935, although 
a decline of 16.4 per cent in volume 
was recorded there was a 3.3 per 
cent value increase. Scrap exports 
during the first 10 months of 1936 
amounted to 1,755,979 tons valued at 
$21,750,850 and while the volume 
when compared with that reached in 
the corresponding period of last year 
declined 4.8 per cent there was a 9.1 
per cent gain in the value 


Outlook Bright, Says Taylor; 
SWOC Reporters Present 


Referring to the business outlook 
for the steel industry as bright, but 
unwilling to comment on rumors of 
an additional plant expansion in the 
Pittsburgh district, Myron C. Tay 
lor, chairman, United States Steel 
Corp., visited Pittsburgh last Thurs 
day. He, in company with othe 
executives of the Steel corporation 
and Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp., 
were there to attend the dinner 
which the Coal Research Laboratory 
tendered at the Carnegie Institute 
of Technology at which he was hon 
orary guest. (see page 40.) 

Among press representatives who 
interviewed him were two members 
of the Steel Workers Organizing 
committee, reporters’ for their 
paper. Mr. Taylor, however, re 
fused to comment on the organiza 
tion drive or on criticism of the 
cost-of-living scale for wage pay 


ments 


139,535 gross 
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November Pig Iron Gains 2 
Per Cent; 4 Stacks Resume 


OKE pig iron production con- 
tinued the upward swing of re- 
cent months by registering a 
small increase in November. At the 
same time, a net gain of four was 
made in active blast furnaces, rais 
ing the total on Nov. 30 to 165. 
Average daily production in No- 
vember was 98,331 gross. tons, 
which, compared with the rate of 
96,509 tons in October, was an im- 
provement of 1822 tons, or 1.9 per 
cent. This was the highest rate 
reached since May, 1930, with 104,- 


MONTHLY IRON PRODUCTION 
Gross Tons 
1936 1935 1934 


Jan 2,029,304 1,478,443 1,225,643 
Feb 1,838,932 1,614,905 1,270,792 
March 2,046,121 1,770,990 1,625,588 
April 2.409,474 1,671,556 1,736,217 
May 2.659,643 1,735,577 2,057,471 
June 2596,528 1,558,463 1,936,897 
July 2.595.791 1,520,340 1,228,544 
Aug 2,711,726 1,759,782 1,060,187 
Sept 2 728,257 1,770,259 899,075 
Oct 2.991,794 1,978,379 951,353 
Nov 2 949,942 2,066,293 957,906 
Tot. 11 mo, 27,557,512 18,924,987 14,949,673 
Dec 2,115,496 1,028,006 

Total 21,040,483 15,977,679 


564 tons. The daily rate in Novem- 
ber, 1935, was 68,876 tons. 

Total production for November 
with 2,949,942 gross tons was 41,- 
852 tons less that the 2,991,794 tons 
in October. This was a drop of 1.4 
per cent and is accounted for by the 
fact that November was a one-day 


NOVEMBER IRON PRODUCTION 
No. in blast Total tonnage 


last day of Mer- Nonmer- 

Nov. Oct chant chant 

Ohio 36 37 90,320 608,505 

Penna 57 55 99,600* 851,360* 

Alabama 15 13 99,745 93,981 

Illinois 12 12 53,690 200,156 

New York 13 14 84,818 144,712* 
Colorado l l 

Indiana 14 13 10,991 143,167 
Maryland 5 5 
Virginia 0 0 
Kentucky 2 2 
Mass l 1 
Tenn 0 0 

Utah l l 23,797 145,100 
West Va 2 2 
Michigan j 4 
Minnesota 2 1 
Missouri 0 0 

Total 165 161 162,961* 2,486,981* 


Includes ferro and spiegeleisen. 


shorter month than October. Output 
in November, one year ago, was 2,- 
066,293 tons. 

For the 11 months ending in No- 
vember, production has aggregated 


AVERAGE DAILY PRODUCTION 
Gross Tons 
1936 1935 1934 1933 


Jan 65,461 47,692 39,537 18,348 
Feb 63,411 57,675 45,385 19,752 
March 66,004 57,120 52,438 17,484 
April 80,316 55,719 57,873 20,786 
May 85,795 55,986 66,370 28,784 
June 86,551 51,949 64,563 42,165 
July 83,735 49,043 39,630 58,108 
Aug 87,475 56,767 34,199 59,137 
Sept 90,942 59,009 29,969 50,264 
Oct. 96,509 63,818 30,689 43,824 
Nov 98,331 68,876 31,920 36,124 
Dec. 68,242 33,161 38,456 

Ave 82,261 57,694 43,774 36,223 


7 6 


27,997,512 tons, as compared with 
18,924,987 tons for the correspond- 
ing period of 1935. The increase 
amounts to 8,632,525 tons, or 45.6 
per cent. Only 14,949,673 tons was 
made in 11 months of 1934. 

Relating production to capacity. 
operations in October were at 72.3 
per cent, compared with 71.0 per 
cent in October and 49.5 per cent in 
November last year. 

The total of 165 blast furnaces on 
Nov. 30 compared with 161 on Oct. 
31 and was the highest level since 


May, 1930, with 180. Active staezs 
in November, 1935, totaled 129 
During the month, seven nonmer. 
chant or steelworks stacks resumed 
and three were blown out or banked. 
Of the merchant class, one was 
blown in and one blown out. 
Furnaces resuming in November 
were: In Pennsylvania: Cambria H 
and Steelton B, Bethlehem Stee] 
Co.; Midland No. 3, Pittsburgh Cru. 
cible Steel Co. In Alabama: One 
North Birmingham, Sloss-Sheffielq 
Steel & Iron Co.; Ensley No. 6, 
Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co, 
In Illinois: South Works New No. 
6, Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp. In 
Indiana: Gary No. 3, Carnegie-I]li- 
nois Steel Corp. In Minnesota: Du. 
luth, American Steel & Wire Co. 
Stacks blowing out or banking 
were: In Ohio: One River, Republic 


RATE OF OPERATION 
(Relation of Production to Capacity) 
1936! 1935? 1934 1933! 


Jan 48.2 34.2 28.3 13.3 
Feb 46.6 41.4 mB 14.3 
March 48.5 41.0 SIS 2.7 
April 59.1 40.0 41.4 15.1 
May 63.1 40.2 47.5 20.9 
June 63.6 Si.2 46.3 30.6 
July 61.5 35.2 28.4 42. 
Aug 64.3 40.7 24.5 42.8 
Sept. 66.9 42.5 4B 36.4 
Oct. 71.0 15.8 22.4 31.8 
Nov. Waa 49.5 22.8 26.2 
Dec. 5: 49.0 23.7 27.9 


ee 


‘Based on capacity of 49,777,893 gross 
tons, Dec. 31, 1935; *capacity of 50,845,- 
741 gross tons, Dec. 31, 1934; *capacity 
of 50,975,561 tons, Dec. 31, 1933; ‘ca- 
pacity of 50,313,975 tons, Dec. 31, 1932. 
Capacities by American Iron and Steel 
institute. 





Steel Corp. In Pennsylvania: Steel- 
ton A, Bethlehem Steel Co. In New 
York: Troy, Troy Furnace Corp. In 
Illinois: South Works New No. 5, 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp 
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Production of coke pig iron in the United States took a long step in recover) this 
year, Output in 1932 Was 8,674,067 tons: the estimate fo) 1936 ts 30,600,000 tons 


STEEL 


Production 


EAVIER operating schedules in 
p+ the Pittsburgh, Youngstown, 
Cleveland, and Wheeling districts 
increased the national steelworks 
rate 1 point last week to a new high 
for the year, 76*2 per cent, com- 
pared with 57 and 30 per cent, re- 
spectively, in the like weeks of 1935 
and 1934. 

Youngstown—Gained 3 points to 
78 per cent, as Republic Steel Corp. 
added two open hearths here and 
one at its Warren plant. Youngs- 
town Sheet & Tube Co. resumed its 
bessemer last Tuesday, while Car- 
negie-Illinois Steel Corp. late in the 
week dropped one open hearth at 
its Ohio works for repairs. Sheet 
& Tube is expected to put on an ad- 
ditional furnace at Brier Hill. Ten- 
tative schedules indicate an average 
of about 80 per cent this week. 

Cleveland-Lorain—-Rebounded 2 ‘x 
points to 79% per cent, as Otis, Steel 
Co. put its eighth furnace in op- 
eration. National Tube Co., Lorain, 
O., and Republic Steel Corp., contin- 
ued with unchanged schedules. 

Chicago—Held at 77 per cent, and 
operations will continue at or 
above this figure for the balance of 
December, with an equally good 
outlook prevailing for January. 
One steelworks blast furnace and 
one merchant stack have’ been 
lighted, bringing the number of ac- 
tive units to 27 out of 38. 

New England—Rose from 88 to 








District Steel Rates 


Percentage of Open-Hearth Ingot Ca- 


pacity Engaged in Leading Districts 
Week Same 
ended week 


Dec.5 Change 1935 1934 


Pittsburgh 72 + 2 43 23 
Chicago 77 None 63 34 
Eastern Pa 48% None 39% 20! 
Youngstown 78 3 60 35 
Wheeling 92 3 78 70 
Cleveland 79% + 2K 82 iS 
Buffalo 84 None 47 24 
Birmingham 74 None 56 27 
New England 91 + 3 93 17 
Detroit 95 5 94 iS 
Cincinnati 96 None 
St. Louis 68 None 

Average 76% l o7 30 


‘Not reported. 








91 per cent, with indications that 
a higher rate will prevail this week. 

Cincinnati—Unchanged at 96 per 
cent, with 23 open hearths active. 

Detroit—Off 5 points to 95 per 
cent, as 20 out of 21 open-hearth 
furnaces were in production. 

Wheeling—Up 3 points to 92 per 
cent, based on production in 34 out 
of 37 open-hearth furnaces, a gain 
of one active unit. 

Pittsburgh—Up 2 points to 72 pet 
cent, based on gains recorded by 
both the Corporation subsidiaries 
to 69 per cent and independents at 
about 78-79 per cent. Successive 
improvement by weeks is expected 


Scrap Becomes Attractive ‘Show’ Material 


through the balance of December 
as mills work down one of the 
largest backlogs they have ac- 
cumulated in recent years. Forty- 
four out of 60 steelworks blast fur- 
naces are melting: Carnegie-Illinois 
has 18 of 32 on; National Tube, 3 
of 4; American Steel & Wire, 1 of 
2; Jones & Laughlin, all 11, Bethle 
hem Steel, all 7; Pittsburgh Cruci- 
ble Steel and Pittsburgh Steel, each 
with two. 

Buffalo—Held at 84 per cent for 
the fifth consecutive week, and no 
immediate change of major char 
acter is in sight. 

Central eastern seaboard Un- 
changed at 48% per cent, with a 
higher rate expected before the 
holidays. 

Birmingham Remained at 74 
per cent, with 16 furnaces active. 
This rate will likely be held over 
the remainder of the year 

St. Louis—Unchanged at 68 per 
cent for the fourth consecutive 
week. 


Steel Industry's Employes 
Now 15 Per Cent Over 1929 


Nearly 5000 employes were added 
to the payrolls of the steel industry 
during October, bringing current 
employment to 531,400, more than 
15 per cent above the 1929 level, 
the American Iron and Steel insti 
tute reports. In October, 1935, the 
industry had 436,600 employes, in 
dicating a 22 per cent increase. 

Payrolls in October totaled $71, 
110,000, almost $1,000,000 above the 
average monthly payrolls in 1929, 
and nearly $20,000,000 more than 
was paid out in October last year 

3y comparison, the average daily 
output of steel ingots during Oc 
tober, 168,333 tons per day, was 





lower than the 1929 average of 174, 
638 tons daily. 

Of the 531,400 employes at work 
in the industry during October, 480 
800 were wage earners paid on an 
hourly, piecework or tonnage basis 


ERMAN - HOWELL & Co. sC. 


6 BIS & ALEDY 


Hourly earnings of wage earners 
during the month averaged 66.3 
cents. It is expected that the in 
crease which went into effect Nov. 
16 will raise this to about 73 cents 

During October, wage earners 
worked an average of 42.5 hours 
per week, which compares. with 
40.5 hours in September. In 1929 
they worked an average of 55 hours 

















In conjunction with the Crucibl 
Steel Co. of America, a Crucible 
Steel Co. of Canada, Ltd., Toronto, 
Ont., has been organized and has an 
nounced the appointment of Railway 





SR {1P was “dolled up” and put on a pedestal among the 100 exhibits at 

the recent Chicago Purchasing Agents assoctation’s show. The various 
grades were displayed to good effect. With more scrap than pig iron now being & Power Engineering Corp., Ltd., 
used in producing steel, and steelworks scrap selling at about $16 a ton, purve Toronto, as distributors of Crucibl 


see dramatic possibilities n it steels throughout the dominion 
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Men of Indust: 


ARRY H. HOLLOWAY, gener 

al superintendent of the Mon 

roe, Mich., plant of Newton 
Steel Co., subsidiary of Republic 
Steel Corp., Cleveland, has been ap- 
pointed assistant manager of the 
Cleveland district of Republic. Mr. 
Holloway began his career with the 
former American Sheet & Tin Plate 
Co. in 1909, and during the past 27 
years has been associated with the 
LaBelle Iron Works, Steubenville, 
©.; DeForest Sheet & Tin Plate Co., 
Niles, O.; Brier Hill Steel Co., 
Youngstown, O., in charge of the 
company’s sheet mill at Niles; Shar 
on Steel Hoop Co., in production and 
sales departments; and Apollo Steel 
Co., Apollo, Pa., as assistant to the 
president. He joined Newton in 
1935. 

Robert Ritze has been placed in 
charge of the Monroe, Mich., plant 
of Newton. 

Other appointments made by Re 
public are as follows: 

John W. Hughes has been trans 
ferred from the Warren, O., plant 
to Cleveland where he will take 
charge of Republic’s new $15,000,000 
strip mill. Mr. Hughes became as 
sociated with the Warren plant in 
1913; in 1929 he was made superin 
tendent of the hot strip finishing de 
partment, and during the past four 
vears he has been superintendent 
of all the hot strip departments. 

Raymond C. Gintert, assistant su 
perintendent of the Warren hot strip 
department, has been appointed su 
perintendent to succeed Mr. Hughes. 
Mr. Gintert spent three years teach 
ing school before entering the engi 
neering department of the Truscon 
Steel Co., Youngstown. From there 
he went to the Trumbull Steel Co 
in 1917, spending a year in the sheet 
The balance of the 19 
later 


department 
years with Trumbull, which 
became a part of Republic, was spent 
in the hot strip department. 

James J. Bowden, formerly assist 
ant superintendent of sheet and tin 
department, Warren district, has 
been transferred to Cleveland where 
he will act as chief metallurgist. 
Following graduation from Ohio 
State university in 1914 as a mining 
engineer, he spent the next two 
years in Calcutta, India, for the 
Standard Oil Co. of New York. In 
1917 he became identified with the 
Colonial Steel Co., Pittsburgh, as 
metallurgist; following air service 
during the World war he became 
metallurgist for the Laclede Steel 
Co. Later he joined the sales de 
partment of Wheeling Steel Corp., 





Harry H. Holloway 


and after a short time left to resume 
his position with Laclede as chief 
metallurgist. In 1928 he _ joined 
American Rolling Mill Co., and in 
the same year joined Republic as 
chief metallurgist for the Warren 
district. 

Bert Kennedy has been appointed 
assistant chief metallurgist. 

B. R. Richardson, formerly super 
intendent, Enduro sheet and strip di- 
visions of Republic, has been made 
superintendent of United Steel di- 
vision, Canton, O. He became iden 
tified with the former American 
Sheet & Tin Plate Co. at Gary, Ind., 
in 1919 and since then has been as- 
sociated with the Indiana Rolling 
Mill Co., Mansfield Sheet & Tin Plate 
Co., Central Steel Co. at Massillon, 


now a part of Republic, and the 





Brown 


John T. 


Who, as noted in STEEL, Nov. 9, Page 30, 
1as been elected a vice president, Chain 
Belt Co., Milwaukee. Mr. Brown became 
identified with Chain Belt in 1925, fol- 


lowing graduation from Yale university 


a 


South division of United Alloy Stee} 
Co. He was made superintendent 
of the Enduro sheet and strip divi. 
sions in 1935. 

James G. Davey, superintendent, 
Canton Tin Plate Co., a Republic 
subsidiary, succeeds Mr. Richardson 
as superintendent of the Enduro 
sheet and strip divisions. 


¢ ° ° 


John L. Young, service engineer 
in the sales department, United En. 
gineering & Foundry Co., Pifts. 
burgh has been appointed manager 
of machinery sales. Following grad. 
uation from the University of 
Indiana in 1921, he was associated 
with the Timken Roller Bearing Co. 
for 14 years, most of which time he 
specialized in the application of 
bearings for mine cars. During his 
association with Timken, he was 
Pittsburgh district manager, and 
for a year preceding his identifica 
tion with United Engineering, he 
was assistant general manager of 
the industrial division at Canton, v. 

Joseph Kinney, associated with 
the machinery sales department 
since 1931, United Engineering & 
Foundry Co., has been made assist- 
ant manager of machinery sales. 


¢ ° ° 


Commodore A. O. Ackard, since 
February, 1919, general superintend- 
ent of the river transportation de. 
partment, Carnegie Steel Co., and 
later for the combined Carnegie-Illi 
nois Steel Corp., has retired, effec. 
tive Dec. 1. His retirement, at the 
age of 70 is due to the company’s 
compulsory rule. 

Harry F. Shaw, now assistant gen 
eral superintendent of the river 
transportation department, has been 
named to succeed Commodore Ack 
ard. Mr. Shaw was identified with 
the National Tube Co., Mesta Ma- 
chine Co., McKeesport Tin Plate Co., 
and the by-product coke works ol! 
Carnegie Steel Co. at Clairton, Pa. 
hefore his identification with Car 
negie’s marineways in 1930. 

Commodore Ackard will be hon 
ored at a testimonial dinner in the 
Roosevelt hotel, Pittsburgh, Dec. 10. 


a ¢ * 


Ek. Trimborn has been elected presi 
dent, Milwaukee Bridge Co., Mil- 
waukee, to fill the vacancy caused 
by the death of Conrad Trimborn, 
who also was treasurer. Henry A 
Trimborn, for many years a director, 
has been made treasurer. Conrad 
L. Trimborn continues as secretary, 
and Henry A. Merz as vice presi 
dent. 


+ ¢ + 


J. A. Long, former general man 
ager, Woodward Iron Co., Birming- 
ham, Ala., and since 1934 district 
sales manager at Birmingham for 
Macwhyte Co., maker of wire rope, 


STEEL 


Move Up in Foundry Association, and Magazine Work 


S FIRST step in a pro- 
sea for broadening ac- 
tivities, the executive commit- 
tee of the board of directors, 
American Foundrymen’s asso- 
ciation, in Chicago, Dec. 4, 
elected C. E. Hoyt, for the past 
18 years executive secretary- 
treasurer, to the position of 
executive vice president. This 
was in accordance with the 
recent revision of the by-laws. 

Dan M. Avey, formerly vice 
president and director of the 
Penton Publishing Co. and 
editor of The Foundry, was 
elected secretary-treasurer 

Mr. Hoyt will continue as 
the executive officer of the as- 
sociation. Mr. Avey’s election 
will make available to the in- 
dustry the services of one 
who, as editor of The Foundry 
and active participant for many 
years in association work, has an 
understanding of the problems and 
ramifications of the industry. 

Coincident with Mr. Avey’s resig- 
nation, the Penton company appoint- 
ed Frank G. Steinebach editor of 
The Foundry. 

Mr. Steinebach was born in 


C. E. Hoyt 


Bourbon, Ind., Nov. 25, 1896. He was 
graduated from Purdue university 
in 1922 as bachelor of science in 
electrical engineering, and became 
editorial representative of Jron 
Trade Review, STEEL’s predecessor, 
and a Penton publication. 

In 1924 he was transferred to the 
editorial staff of The Foundry and 


Dan M. Avey 





Frank G. Steinebach 


in 1925 became associate editor of 
that publication. On Jan. 1, 1929, he 
was appointed managing editor. 

Mr. Steinebach served as chair 
man of the international relations 
committee of the American Found 
rymen’s association, and is chair 
man of the Northeastern Ohio chap 
ter of that organization. 





Kenosha, Wis., has been appointed 
assistant general sales manager of 
the company. 
¢ ¢ oa 
Hon. J. L. Ralston, Montreal, Que., 
and J. McGregor Steward, Halifax, 
N. S., have been elected directors of 
the Dominion Steel & Coal Corp. 
Ltd., Montreal, Que 
+ ¢ + 
James S. Ayling has been elected 
secretary, Case Hardening Service 
Co., manufacturer of case hardening 
compounds, Cleveland. He also has 
been elected to the board of direc- 
tors, and will still continue his posi 
tion as sales manager. 
. + + 
P. G. Rau, formerly manager of 
sales, Terre Haute Boiler Works, 
Terre Haute, Ind., has been elected 
vice president in charge of sales 
credits and collections, and also as 
sistant to the president, Cliff Boiler 
Co., New York. 
° ¢ + 
A. W. Daniels, formerly vice presi- 
dent, American Manganese Steel Co., 
has been named president and man- 
ager, Universal Crusher Co., Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa, manufacturer of rock 
crushing machinery and_ other 
crushing equipment. He succeeds 
W. L. Harrison, manager of the 
company since 1912. 
* ¢ 
W. G. Hume has been appointed 
manager of sales of wire products, 
Pittsburgh Steel Co., succeeding 
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William Steytler, who has_ been 

transferred to the Philadelphia 

office of the company as district 

sales manager. C. L. Wade, formerly 

district manager at Philadelphia, 

has been transferred to Pittsburgh. 
e + + 

B. C. Heacock, president, Cater 
pillar Tractor Co., Peoria, Il., has 
been nominated for president, Illi 
nois Manufacturers’ association, sub 
ject to election Dec. 8. 

J. C. Belden, president, Belden 
Mfg. Co., Chicago, has been nominat 
ed for first vice president, and J. E. 
Otis Jr., president, Stewart-Warne} 
Corp., Chicago, has been named fo! 
second vice president. 

+ ¢ e 

Edward Hill, formerly superin 
tendent of open hearth No. 4, Home- 
stead steelworks, Carnegie-Illinois 
Steel Corp., who resigned from that 
position about a month ago, has 
been appointed assistant superin- 
tendent of the open-hearth depart 
ment of the Duquesne works of the 
company. 

Robert L. Fatzinger, assistant su 
perintendent of the Duquesne open 
hearth department, has become su 
perintendent of open hearth No. 4 
at the Homestead plant. 

 ¢ 

Mace H. Bell has joined the staff 
of the American Institute of Steel 
Construction, New York, and has 
been appointed district engineer for 
the southwestern territory with 


headquarters in New Orleans. He 
formerly was assistant engineer 
with the United States engineers 
office, Zanesville, O. 

Robert J. Wood has resigned 
from the institute staff to take a 
position with the Mississippi Valley 
Structural Steel Co., and L. H. Dodd 
has moved from Dallas, Tex., to 
take over the St. Louis office left 
vacant by Mr. Wood 


Died: 


ROF. FRANK P. MCKIBBEN 

65, bridge engineer and past 
president, American Welding § so 
ciety, at his home near Fayetteville, 
Pa., Nov. 27. Born at Fort Smith, 
Ark., Professor McKibben devoted 
his career to engineering instruc 
tion, writing and consulting work. 
He taught engineering at Massachu 
setts Institute of Technology, Le 
high university and Union college 
for more than 22 years. He forme: 
ly was consulting engineer, for Gen 
eral Electric Co. 

oi ° + 

M. M. Cochran, 82, independent 
coal and coke operator in Fayette 
county, Pennsylvania, in Uniontown, 
Pa., Nov. 27. 

* o + 

Alexander Slaysman Jr., owner of 
Slaysman Machinery Co., and in 
ventor of an automatic machine fo) 























making tin cans, in Baltimore, Nov. 
ao. 
© 
Leopold Wolf, member of Hilb & 
Bauer, iren and steel broker, in Cin- 
cinnati, Nov. 27. 
¢ + ¢ 
Albert W. Strong, 64, president, 
Strong-Scott Mfg. Co., Minneapolis, 
manufacturer of grain elevator and 
flour mill machinery, in that city, 
Nov. 25. 
 ¢ 
David S. Brookman, 85, for 30 
years general superintendent, Wells- 
ville, O., plant of the former Ameri- 
can Sheet & Tin Plate Co., in East 
Liverpool, O., Nov. 23. He retired 
about 20 years ago. 
° + ¢ 
William L. McDaniel, 73, manager 
of the order department, Union 


Ore Movement Largest in 6 Years; Cold 


HE sustained high rate of steel 

production and the _ increasing 

tempo of general industrial ac- 
tivity are reflected in the substan- 
tial movement of iron ore, bitumin 
ous coal and limestone on the Great 
Lakes in the season now closing. 

With steel ingot output averaging 
73 per cent and pig iron production 
65 per cent of capacity, and steel- 
making scrap ranging in price from 
$13 to $16 a ton over the past six 
months, the demand for iron ore has 
been steady throughout the season 
of navigation. Because of unusually 
severe weather and freezing tem- 
peratures in the latter half of Octo- 
ber and during November, this de- 
mand, toward the end of the season, 
could not be fully satisfied. 

Despite these unfavorable condi- 
tions iron ore shipments in Ameri- 
can lake vessels this season totaled 
44,822,023 long tons. During Octo- 
ber iron ore shipments amounted to 
7,301,284 long tons compared with 
7,481,071 tons in September, and 4,- 
600,661 tons in October, 1935. The 
total iron ore movement during the 
present season of navigation up to 
Nov. 1 was 41,063,872 long tons, 
compared with 26,804,874 long tons 
in the same period in 1935. 

Because of extreme weather con 
ditions the ore movement after Nov. 
1 was disappointingly small—3,758,- 
151 tons. However the total for the 
season, 44,822,023 long tons, is by far 
the largest amount of iron ore 
brought down in any year since 1930 


When 46,582,982 long tons were 
moved. 
With a total of about 42,250,000 


tons up to 7 a.m., Nov. 23, the bi- 
tuminous coal cargo movement by 
vessel from Lake Erie ports to the 
upper lakes during the present sea- 


Switch & Signal Co., Swissvale, Pa., 
and continuously employed by that 
company for the past 50 years, in 
Pittsburgh, Nov. 28. 
+ e o 
William O. Chapman, head of W. 
O. Chapman Wire Works, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., in Bayonne, N. J., Nov. 24. 
° ° ° 
Frank Maujean, for a number of 
years connected with the Monarch 
Engineering & Mfg. Co., Curtis Bay, 
Baltimore, and well known in the 
foundry field, at his home in New 
port, Ky., Nov. 24. 
¢ ¢ + 
Samuel M. Lynch, 70, until his re- 
tirement in 1929 purchasing agent 
and assistant to the vice president, 
National Tube Co., Pittsburgh, in 
McKeesport, Pa., Nov. 28. He was 
born at Elizabeth, Pa., in 1866 and 


son is an all-time high record, ex- 
ceeding the full season tonnage for 
any previous year in the history of 
the lakes. Bad weather has caused 





ITH below-zero temperatures in 

the Lake Superior iron ore regions, 
vessel transportation has closed for the 
year. Shipments of ore, which amount 
to 44,822,000 tons, would have been 
at least tons larger had 
weather conditions not interfered. A 
few of the smaller consumers alread) 
fear a shortage of ore before spring 
Scrap dealers see a continuation of 
a strong market. The accompanying 
article detailing the shipments of ore, 
coal and limestone has been written 
for Steet by A. H. Jansson, long iden- 
tified with transportation news on the 


Great Lakes. 


500,000 





less delay in the movement of coal 
than ore, and it is conservatively es- 
timated that the movement for the 
season will reach 43,500,000 short 
tons, which is about 5,500,000 tons 


began a 47-year identification with 
National Tube in 1882. 
¢ ° ° 
W. N. Rumely, 78, formerly heag 
of M. Rumely Co., La Porte, Ind, 
and of machinery manufacturing ep. 
terprises in Sycamore, IIl., Hamilton, 
O., and Chicago, at his home in the 
latter city, Nov. 24. 
* + + 
Alfred F. Cooke, 65, well known 
as a pioneer in the gear manufactur. 
ing industry, one-time president of 
William Fawcus Machine Co., Pitts. 
burgh, and president of the Gear 
Manufacturers’ association in 1998. 
29, in Pittsburgh, Nov. 27. He 
had been president of the Schaffer 
Poidometer Co. and at the time of 
his death was president of the Pitts. 
burgh chapter, National Meta] 
Trades association. 


Ends Brisk Season 


more than the previous high record 
established in the year 1929. 

Reasons for this unprecedented 
coal movement are said to be the al- 
most depleted supplies on hand at 
the beginning of the season due to 
the severe winter of 1935-36, and 
also the constantly increasing in- 
dustrial activity in the territory 
served by the receiving ports. 

Though figures are not compiled 
covering the monthly shipments of 
limestone, all indications point to a 
substantial increase over last year 
Since one of its large uses is as a 
raw material in steelmaking, the 
limestone tonnage should compare 
favorably with the nearly 12,506,000 
short tons shipped in 1930. This 
would represent an increase of about 
3,500,000 tons over 1935. 

However, the movement of lime- 
stone may well turn out to be con- 
siderably more than the estimated 
amount, because of increasing use 
of this material in the chemical in- 
dustries, building construction, roads 
and for other purposes, in addition 
to steelmaking. The greatest move: 
ment of limestone in lake vessels 
in any one season was. 16,269,612 
short tons, 1929. 


Lake Shipments of lron Ore, Coal, Limestone 


lron Ore 


Bituminous Coal 


(Long tons 240 Ibs (Short tons——2000 Ibs 
1936 14.822.023 13,500,000" 12.500,000* 
1935 28,362,368 34,730,099 9,082,155 
1934 22 249 600 34. 869,536 7,392,218 
1933 21,623,898 $1,351,353 6,664,629 
1932 3,567,985 24,563,391 3,928,840 
1931 23,467,786 30,415,291 7,208,946 
1930 46,582,982 36,839,923 12,432,628 
1929 65,204,600 37,933,249 16,269,612 
*Estimate for coal is based on actual total up to Nov. 23 That for limestone 

is based on a reasonable raiio to iron ore is likely to be low rather than high 
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Porcelain Enameling Industry 


Expands Trade Promotion Program 


ITH a schedule of more than 

20 definite projects out- 

lined for 1937, the Porce- 

lain Enamel institute, Chicago, is 

completing plans for launching the 

greatest program in the industry’s 

history immediately after the first 
of the year. 
Prominent 

are the first 
round table 


the projects 

annual enamelers’ 
conference, porcelain 
enamel week, development of an 
all-porcelain enamel kitchen, revi- 
sion of the industry’s statistics as 
submitted to the department of 
commerce, trade show demonstra- 
tions and exhibits, publication of 
handbook on cast iron enameling, 
retail sales training course, revi- 
sion of terms handbook, establish- 
ment of an industry barometer and 
an intensive drive for new members. 


among 


These are in addition to the gen- 
eral activities in which the _ insti- 
tute and the various sections have 
been engaged, such as_ publicity, 
market and technical research, ad- 
vertising and sales promotion, in- 
dustry, trade and consumer contact 
and the activities of the recently 
formed production control section. 
The institute also plans to expand 
its sales promotion activities made 
possible by an increased budget. 


More emphasis on trade shows 
and exhibits, and contacts with man- 
ufacturers of porcelain enameled 
products will be a feature of the in 
dustry, trade and consumer contact 
section’s work. Work of the mar- 
ket research section already has 
been expanded and a more intensive 
program of market research is 
planned. 

Activities of the technical re- 
search section also will be increased. 
Preliminary work on a cast iron 
handbook for the porcelain enam- 
eling industry has been completed. 


The production control section 
is now making an_ industry-wide 
survey to determine what problems 
coming under its jurisdiction should 
have precedence. 

The first round table conference 
will be held next May at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. 

Preliminary plans developed by 
F. E. Hodek Jr., General Porcelain 
Enameling & Mfg. Co., institute vice 
president in charge of the new proj- 
ect, and his committee, indicate the 
conference will be a three-day affair. 
Enamelers’ forums and short courses 
formerly conducted by Ohio State 
university, the University of IIli- 
nois and the Ferro Enamel Corp., 
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are to be discontinued in favor of 
the institute conference. 

In addition to the general sessions, 
which will be all-industry round ta- 
ble discussions, the outline for a 
tentative program shows the confer 
ence will be divided into sectional 
groups which will discuss problems 
pertaining to the enameling of cast 
iron, sheet metal and hollow-ware. 
The program will include an ABC 
enameling discussion, under’ the 
chairmanship of Prof. R. M. King, 
Ohio State university. Dr. A. I. 
Andrews, of University of Illincis, 
will lead the discussion. Details will 
be presented later. 


Weekly Working Hours 
Below NRA Minimum 


Average hours worked per week 
in manufacturing industry have in- 
creased slightly since the end of 
NRA but are still below the aver 
age of 40 hours a week set as a 
minimum for most industries by 
NRA in its effort to spread em 
ployment, according to the Nation- 
al Industrial Conference board, New 
York. 

During the NRA period the work 
week averaged 35.6 hours. Follow- 
ing the declaration of the act as un- 
constitutional, there was a sharp in 
crease due chiefly to lengthening the 


work week for workers who had 
been on part time. AS a 
quence, average hours worked per 
week increased to 37 for the period 
from June to December, 1935. The 
increase in the current year has 
been | slight. For the first nine 
months of 1936 the work week av 
eraged 38.6 hours. 

Employment has increased since 
the end of NRA and now stands at 
86.5 per cent of the 1929 level as 
against an average of 75.1 per cent 
of the 1929 level during the NRA 
period. 

Because of the increase in hourly 
earnings and the lengthening of the 
work week, weekly earnings are 
now 15 per cent higher than the 
average for the NRA period. 


conse- 


Orders Plates Special Size 
For Delivery by Airplane 


The use of airplanes for hauling 
heavy materials to outposts far 
from civilization has been increas 
ing recently, one of the latest 
orders being received by Armco In 
ternational Corp., a subsidiary of 
the American Rolling Mill Co, 
Middletown, O. 

Engineers building a penstock in 
British Honduras ordered plates of 
such a size as to permit their pas 
through an airplane hatch 
measuring 3 x 5% feet. The pur 
made by American 
Smelting & Refining Co., for its 
subsidiary, New York & Honduras 
Rosario Mining Co. 

Airplane transportation provides 
the only suitable means for de 
livery of the plates. 


sage 
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Welding Helps Solve Church-Going Problem 














N THE delta of the Parana rive 
been a problem. 
windows, its padre and alter goes to 
old vessel, 108 feet long. 


transforming it into the floating church. 


Now the place of u orship, with its steeple, 
the congregation. 


Steel and the electri 


church attendance has 


the Argentine, 
stained glass 
The hull ts that of an 
are welding process were used in 


; tee : 
Photo courtesy Lincoln Electric Co. 

















STELLAR PERFORMANCE 


Efficiency, Economy, Versatility, Reliability, 
and Productivity are Reasons Why Mult- 
Au-Matics are accepted manufacturing units 
in shops the world over. 

“Time Saved is Money Earned’’ — What 
Mult-Au-Matics can do for others, they can 
do for you. 

We suggest that Bullard Mult-Au-Matics 
Type ‘D” and ‘J"’ afford a means for im- 
proved Profits in your plant on Boring, 
Turning, Facing, Drilling, Reaming, Thread- 
ing, and a host of other operations. 

Let Bullard Engineering Service tell you 
How and Why. Send prints or samples for 
survey. 
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DETROIT 

ABOR troubles again have 

L shown some of the vulnerable 

points in the automobile indus- 
try. 

General Motors, as these columns 
have related recently, found the ex- 
perience of strike delays so trying 
in early 1934 that it has since spread 
its manufacturing to many places 
for the protection that diversity of- 
fers. 

Ford, with more integration with- 
in its walls at Dearborn purposely 
built up over 33 years of its ex- 
istence, comes closest to continence; 
and therefore has a closer contact 
with what is transpiring in its labor- 
ing ranks. 

But all the manufacturers of au- 
tomobiles, even Ford, are obliged to 
call on outside suppliers for some 
parts. Overhead costs, unit costs, 
convenience and other factors have 
helped result in this policy, even 
though it often makes labor an im- 
personal and abstract factor. 

Of the “big three,” Chrysler Corp.’s 
Plymouth, Dodge, DeSoto and 
Chrysler plants depend the most 
on factories other than their own 
for a wide range of parts. For ex- 
ample, frames from Midland, bodies 
from Briggs, wheels from Budd and 
even some motor blocks from out- 
side foundries, supplement what the 
Chrysler plants make. 


Frame Supply Exhausted 


The Bendix strike at South Bend, 
Ind., two weeks ago hit all around 
Chrysler, but last week when un- 
ionists pulled a “sit-down” strike at 
Midland Steel Products Co.’s plant 
in Detroit, the shot hit home. 

Four days after the strike 
Started, frame inventories at many 
of the Chrysler Corp. assembly lines 
were exhausted. By Tuesday of 


last week Plymouth assemblies 
were contracting and since Ply- 
mouth is the volume, or “bread- 


and-butter,” unit at Chrysler, the 
Shutdown there was the most seri- 
ous. 

The secondary reaction hit manu- 
facturers like Briggs, which makes 
Plymouth and Dodge bodies, where 
a corresponding drop in schedules 
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had to go in. Down through the 
ranks of other suppliers the kick- 
back was similar. 

The strike at Midland Steel 
Products Co., which is a subsidiary 
of Otis Steel Co., Cleveland, came 
in the midst of a wage negotiation. 
Through Gordon Stoner, vice presi- 
dent of Midland, a 10 per cent wage 
increase was offered, but since 
welders in the plant had received 
a similar increase not long ago, 
they were to be excepted. 

The union, through J. W. Morti- 
mer, vice president of the United 
Automobile Workers of America, 
said it wanted to raise welders’ 
wages to $1 an hour, but 85 cents 
was the limit the Midland manage- 
ment offered. 


Wages Asked and Offered 


Other demands, with their cor- 
responding counter-offers from 
management were: For as- 
semblers, 75 cents asked and 72% 
cents offered; for machine shop 
workers, 80 and 68 cents, respec- 
tively; and for woman employes, 
60 and 58% cents. 

As the Midland strike lost time 
which Chrysler needed to work 
down its huge unfilled orders for 
cars, a similar skirmish on another 
front, plate glass, was at hand. 

Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., or- 
dinarily a heavy supplier to Chry- 
sler, has been shut down since Oct. 
26, so Chrysler proceeded last 
week to reaward its business to 
Libby-Owens-Ford, which agreed to 
supply 5,000,000 square feet of 
safety glass over the next 30 weeks 
at its Ottawa, Ill. plant, once 
owned by General Motors. 

But ink on the order was barely 
dry when workers at the Ottawa 
plant called a sympathy strike. 
Union leaders claimed that workers 
on Nov. 8 had voted a walkout if 
they were called on to manufacture 
safety glass for any customer of 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. 

All this means losses, both tangi- 
ble and intangible, to the motor in- 
dustry. First, down-time means 
high overhead costs. Second, the 
inability to supply dealers and the 
retail trade with new cars often re- 
sults quickly in lost sales. 

Chrysler has been proportionately 








the largest donor of bonuses to 
wage earners this year. 

Beginning with a 2,300,000 
bonus last St. Valentine’s day, a $2,- 
000,000 bonus on Aug. 10 and a 
$4,000,000 gift for its workers on 
Dec. 25, Chrysler will pay out $8,- 
300,000 in bonuses this year. 

In one sense, these gifts, plus 
similar ones by General Motors, 
have gone far to quiet troublesome 
labor factions. On the other hand, 
the persistent work of union organ- 
izers and the prosperous condition 
of the automobile industry have 
been among the primary causes for 
strikes here. 

Concerning parts supplies, most 
of Chrysler’s expansion in recent 
years has been in tempo with 
larger volume, but not toward as- 
suming the manufacture of more 
of its component parts. The Evans- 
ville, Ind., improvement and the 
new plant on the Pacific coast are 
fair points of proof, while the only 
exception to the statement seems 
to be the new plant DeSoto put in 
on the west end of Detroit this past 
summer. 


DeSoto Produces Stampings 


That plant, now in operation, is 
making hood stampings and a 
variety of small pressed steel parts. 
Set up as a plant chiefly to house 
an assembly line, it draws its 
frames, motor assemblies, wheels 
and other parts from _ outside 
sources. The new DeSoto plant has 
no foundry. 

Unhappy memories have been 
held by many persons in the auto- 
mobile industry on the subject of 
“companion cars” and in even as 
active a market as the present, 
some of their moves seem suspici- 
ous of an old ailment. 

The public’s buying habits were 
to blame partly for the demise of 


those models which resembled 
brother models but had different 
names. 

In addition, from a_ production 
standpoint, exceedingly compli- 


cated problems arose for the motor 
makers having two different cars 
going through the same plant and 
even down the same assembly line. 

The trend of the times, in those 
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successive contractions during the 
first few years of the 30’s, sounded 
a death knell to “companion cars.” 
Concentration on fewer makes was 
the order of the day. 

Buick dropped its Marquette in 
the late 20’s, Olds stopped making 
its Viking, Pontiac dropped Oak- 
land, and Studebaker buried its 
tockne. 

The ensuing few years saw the 
idea carried even a step farther, 


for example, through formation of 


“B-O-P” by General Motors, the 
grouping of Buick, Oids and Pon- 
tiac under one management. 

B-O-P eventually dissolved itself 
with better times, and Buick, Olds 
and Pontiac are back again as 
separate entities. Yet each, steer- 
ing clear of the “companion car” 
subject, has not only bypassed the 
subject but is making more models 
on the same line than ever before. 
Notice, though, that Buick’s four 
series all have one overall name, 
just as do Packard’s four different 
models, and so on. 


Favor Model Integration 


The companion car’s day is over, 
but some of the moves made by 
motor makers during the last year 
or so show that they still think 
fondly of model integration. Pack 
ard blossomed out with its low 
priced six; General Motors in 
creased its model coverage. Ford 
ventured out with the  Lincoln- 
Zephyr and the small 60-horse 
power V-8. 

But to Olds goes credit on 
ground where others’ feared to 
tread. Through separate styling 
for the Olds six and Olds eight, 
this manufacturer has done some 
thing exclusive this year. 

Examine the similarity inside 
and out-of Chevrolet’s two series, 
of Buick’s four, of Cadillac’s four, 
of Packard’s lines, of Hudson’s 
or Ford’s. The lines seem to show 
that one designing genius had a 
finger in all of the _ respective 
models of any of those particular 
makers. 

For that matter, some observers 
of motordom’s products say design 
details are not a product of the 
individual maker, but result from 
an inclusive trend of design which, 
whether by coincidence or not, 
most of the industry takes to. 

Witness the so-called “lip” hood 
that the Ford V-8 brought out first 
in 1936, made simply by a draw 
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Automobile Production 


Passenger Cars and Trucks—vU. S. Only 
By Department of Commerce 


1934 1935 1936 

Jan. 155,666 289,728 364,004 
Feb. 230,256 332,231 287,606 
Mar. 338,434 425,913 420,971 
Apr. 352,975 452,936 502,775 
May 330,455 361,107 460,565 
June 306,477 356,340 452,955 
July . 264,933 332,109 440,999 
Aug. 234,811 237,400 271,291 
Sept. 170,007 87,540 135,130 
Oct. 131,991 272,043 224,628 
Nov. 83,482 395,059 

1] mo 2,647,996 3,419,390 3,980,624 
Dec 153,624 104,528 119,700 
Year 2,753,111 3,946,934 


Estimated. 
Estimated by Cram’s Reports 


Week ended: 


Nov. 14 104,248 
Nov. 21 110,160 
Nov. 28 104,283 
Dec. 5 100,395 








to the hood sheet in the _ front 
down over the radiator. Since then, 
close resemblances have been put 
out by Studebaker, Buick, Pontiac 
and Olds, not to forget DeSoto and 
both the Chrysler Royal and the 
Imperial. 

Last week found Ford well on 
the road to establishing assemblies 
of 100,000 units for December. 
Slightly better than 27,000 models 
were turned out by all of the as- 
sembly units. One of Ford’s char- 
acteristic model changes in mid- 
season is likely to be an extension 
of stainless steel band, at present 
on the hood only, clear around and 
back to the rear trunk. A sem- 
blance of greater length to the body 
is the result. 

Chevrolet’s 27,800 assemblies last 
week lent further confirmation of 
the close race for leadership in the 
1937 market. Due to the shutdown 
caused by frame_ shortages, Ply- 
mouth’s output was a poor third. 

Full operations on Saturday ac- 
counted for a gain by Pontiac, 
which was up to 5600 jobs against 
5000 two weeks ago. Olds has set 
up a 25,000-unit schedule for De- 
cember and has begun to make 
more than 1000 jobs daily. At 5500 
assemblies last week, Olds made con- 
siderable headway over the 4000 re- 
corded two weeks ago. 

Buick’s activity climbed back to 
the 5000-unit-per-week level after 
slight interruptions week before last 





owing to the Bendix strike. Dodge's 
rate slumped from the 8100 jobs of 
the preceding week, owing to the 
Midland Steel Products trouble, 

Other assembly rates for the week 
found Cadillac and LaSalle at 1309 
models, Chrysler around 2200, De. 
Soto turning out 1900, Hudson close 
to 4000, Studebaker around 2000 and 
Nash-LaFayette with approximately 
1200 models. q 

One of the uses for steel in 1937 
cars is in the “flex” steering wheel, 
a conventional wheel with spokes 
made up of three sets of individual] 
bands. 

In most designs, the former solid 
spokes have been replaced by groups 
of four or five bands which are made 
of stainless drawn wire. In a ma- 
jority of the models of General Mo.- 
tors and Ford there are three groups 
per wheel, while in the Chrysler de. 
sign there are two straight groups 
and one semicircular band. 

According to reliable estimates, 
around 4000 cars a day in the in- 
dustry are coming out with the 
“flex”” wheel, a one-to-five ratio with 
total output, and a remarkable show. 
ing since the wheel is deluxe equip- 
ment. 

New Use for Stainless 

Four thousand cars daily means 
about 60,000 individual bands, which 
amounts to roughly one ton of steel 

not a large individual use, but cer- 
tainly a numerous parts item. 

The claims made for the “flex” 
wheel are chiefly on safety, for un- 
der tests the steering member will 
not break off so quickly as a rigid 
member. It also has greater play 
and consequently less resistance in 
case of impact with the driver. 

Champion Spark Plug Co., To- 
ledo, O., is building a $500,000 plant 
in England. .... A rumor here in 
Detroit has it that Nash, once the 
merger with Kelvinator is com- 
pleted, may come to use part of 
the Hupp plant. . . Willys, which 
went into show time with only about 
100 hand-made cars on hand, nas 
a production schedule of 5000 lined 
up for December and has taken on 
about 2500 men. Most of the 
trouble Olds has been having ma: 
chining its motor block has_ been 
cleared up. Mullins Mfg. Co. 
is installing a new _ double-action 
toggle press, 180-inch width, at its 
Salem, O., plant. General Mo- 
tors is well along towards comple- 
tion of its 11-story experimental 
laboratory adjoining the General 
Motors building in Detroit. 
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AFE FROM ATTACK 


by dust storms and cloudbursts 


IL field pumps are set and operated in the open... directly exposed to the blinding dust 





storms, cloudbursts and the blistering sun of the oil fields. 


In spite of these severe handicaps Gardner-Denver pumps operate dependably day after 
day, year after year. This performance has been made possible by the best bearing pro- 
tection obtainable ... Chicago Rawhide “Perfect” Oil Retainers. 


These Seals are used on both sides of the jackshaft bearings to exclude dust and rain... also 
on the inside of the main bearing to prevent crankcase oil entering the bearing housing. 















Exposed machinery is heated by the direct rays of the sun to as much as 120° F. When oil 
level or lubricant pressure is also excessive, bearing 
temperatures become dangerously high. But the “Perfect” 
Oil Retainer, in addition to its normal protection, is installed 





so that excessive lubricant pressure is automatically cor- 
rected. 


“Perfect” Oil Retainers are doing similar jobs throughout 
industry. If you have a difficult bearing problem ask 
Chicago Rawhide engineers for their suggestion on han- ' 
dling it. ———_ r 
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CHICAGO RAWHIDE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


1308 ELSTON AVENUE ° CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
57 Years Manufacturing Quality Mechanical Leather Goods Exclusively 


PHILADELPHIA CLEVELAND NEW YORK DETROIT BOSTON PITTSBURGH CINCINNATI 
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Meetings 


E. T. WEIR TO ADDRESS 
CONGRESS OF INDUSTRY 


DECLARATION of § “Prin- 

ciples of American Industry” 
will be made by the Congress of 
American Industry which occurs in 
conjunction with the annual conven- 
tion of the National Association of 
Manufacturers, New York, Dec. 9- 
10, following a two-day meeting of 
the National Industrial council. 

Among the subjects upon which 
it will define its policies are: agri- 
cultural co-operation, employment 
relations, government competition, 
government finance, government re- 
lation to industry, social security, 
tariff and industrial employment. 
The report of the committee on gov- 
ernment finance will contain numer- 
ous recommendations to be placed 
before the joint congressional com- 
mittee studying this subject. 

At the main dinner Wednesday, 
Dec. 9, the principal addresses will 
be delivered by E. T. Weir, chair- 
man, National Steel Corp. and chair- 
man of the N.A.M. industrial infor- 
mation committee, on “Industry 
Must Speak Constructively.” Lewis 
H. Brown, president, Johns-Manville 
Corp. and chairman of the N.A.M. 
committee on agricultural co-opera- 
tion will speak on “New Horizons 
for America.” 

Other speakers and their subjects 
are: “Government Finances,” J. R. 
McCarl, former comptroller gen- 
eral; “Avenues of Industrial-Gov- 
ernment Co-operation,” George H. 
Mead, chairman, Business Advisory 
council; “The Recovery Problem To- 
day,” Dr. Harold G. Moulton, presi- 
dent, Brookings Institution; “The 
Partnership of Industry and Sci- 
ence,” E. R. Weidlein, director, Mel- 
lon Institute of Industrial Research; 
“Depression Causes and Cures,” 
Willford I. King, professor of Eco- 
nomics, New York University. 


70 PAPERS FOR CONGRESS 
ON TESTING MATERIALS 


Many papers are scheduled for 
presentation at the International 
Congress for Testing Materials to 
be held in London next April under 
sponsorship of the International So- 
ciety for Testing Materials. Group 
A, which covers metals, comprises 
some seventy papers, of which Eng- 
land contributes sixteen; Germany 
fourteen; United States and Sweden 
six each; France, Poland and Japan 
five each; and Austria and Belgium 
three each. Papers also will be con- 
tributed from Italy, Switzerland, 
Czechoslovakia and Uruguay. 

Subjects include behavior of met- 
als as dependent upon temperature, 
progress of metallography, light 
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metals and their alloys, wear and 
machinability. 

K. Headlam-Morley, 28 Victoria 
street, London, S. W. 1, is honorary 
secretary. 


CARNEGIE INSTITUTE HOLDS 
ANNUAL COAL CONFERENCE 
Marking the sixth anniversary of 
the coal research laboratory, techni- 
cal experts of the coal and railroad 
industries met in a one-day session, 
Dec. 3, at Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology, Pittsburgh. The meeting, 
sponsored by the laboratory, includ- 
ed reports by staff members, inter- 
preting work done by the organiza- 
tion and its meaning to industry. 
Dr. Thomas S. Baker, president 
emeritus of Carnegie institute and 
founder of the laboratory, gave a 
dinner in honor of Myron C. Tay- 
lor, chairman, United States Steel 
Corp. and one of the original spon- 
sors of the laboratory. The dinner 
was attended by representatives of 
the Buhl Foundation, the largest con- 
tributor to the laboratory, and also 
companies supporting the labora- 
tory, coal company executives and 
officials of coal-carrying railroads. 


AUTO MAINTENANCE SHOW 
IN CHICAGO, DEC. 9-13 


Automotive service industries 
show will be held on Navy pier, 
Chicago, Dec. 9 to 13 under auspices 
of the National Standard Parts as- 
sociation, the Motor and Equipment 
Wholesalers association and _ the 
Motor and Equipment Manufactur- 
ers association. 

Reservations of space by exhib- 
itors have been unusually extensive. 


Convention 


Calendar 


Dec. 7-8—National Association of Many. 
facturers. Meeting of National Indus. 
trial council in New York. Noel Sar. 
gent, 11 West Forty-second street, New 
York, is secretary. 

Dec. 9-13—Automotive Service Industries 
show. Sponsored by National Stand. 
ards Parts association, Motor and 
Equipment Wholesalers association and 
Motor and Equipment Manufacturers 
association. To be held at Navy Pier, 
Chicago. A. B. Coffman, Merchandise 
Mart, Chicago, is show manager. 

Dec. 9-10—National Association of Manu. 
facturers. Annual meeting at Waldorf 
Astoria hotel, New York. Noel Sar. 
gent, 11 West Forty-second street, New 
York, is secretary. 

Dec. 10—Grinding Wheel Manufacturers’ 
association. Quarterly meeting at 
Green Hill Farms, Philadelphia. Harry 
B. Lindsay, 27 Elm street, Worcester, 
Mass., is secretary. 

Dec. 15-17—National Warm Air Heating 
and Air Conditioning association. Semj- 
annual meeting at Stevens hotel, Chi- 
cago. Allen W. Williams, 50 West 
Broad street, Columbus, O., is secretary, 

Jan. 7-11—American Engineering coun- 
cil. Annual meeting in Washington. 
F. M. Feiker, 744 Jackson Place N. W., 
Washington, is secretary. 

Jan. 11-15—Society of Automotive Engi- 
neers. Annual meeting at Book-Cadil- 
lac hotel, Detroit. John A. C. Warner. 
29 West Thirty-ninth street, New York, 
is general manager. 

Jan. 12—Mining and Metallurgical So- 
ciety of America. Annual meeting in 
New York. Percy E. Barbour, 90 Broad 
street, New York, is secretary. 

Jan. 14-16—Institute of Scrap Iron and 
Steel. Ninth annual convention at 
Netherland Plaza _ hotel, Cincinnati. 
Benjamin Schwartz, 11 West Forty- 
second street, New York, is director 


general. 


Light-weight Steel Contributes to Urban Transit 





[ NDICATIVE of the great advances made recently in urban passenger trans- 
portation equipment, including street cars, and trolley coaches, are the new 
cars being installed on one of the heaviest traffic lines of the Chicago street rail- 


way system. 


Light-weight steel helps reduce the total weight to 34,000 pounds 


per car, a saving of 10,000 to 20,000 pounds compared with other Chicago cars. 


Rubber rings inside the steel wheel tires absorb noise and shocks. 
units were built by the St. Louts Car Co., St. Louts. 
Electric 
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WASHINGTON 


TATEMENTS have been made 
S that Major George L. Berry 

is not smart. Here is a “be- 
lieve it or not” and then you can 
judge for yourself. 

Everyone in the industrial world 
probably knows by now just how 
much the department of commerce 
and its business advisory council 
“likes” Major Berry. Probably the 
cordial dislike between the two or- 
ganizations is mutual. 

Last week, Major Berry wrote a 
letter to Secretary of Commerce 
Roper, asking him to make an ad- 
dress at the opening of the Berry 
industrial council Dec. 10. This, of 
course, just put the secretary on 
the spot and in no uncertain man- 
ner. Backstair gossip at the com- 
merce department is that it took 
the secretary completely off his feet. 
However it must be obvious that 
he had a previous engagement and 
therefore had to decline to accept 
“the kind invitation.” 

This shows just how smart the 
major is. And this, too, after hav- 
ing called the industrial conference 
without consulting the White House 
first, thus stealing a march on the 
President. 


Roper Dodges on Berry 


The obvious break between Secre- 
tary Roper’s business advisory coun- 
cil and the Berry council came out 
in the open last week when Mr. 
Roper was questioned in consider- 
able detail by newsmen at a press 
conference. 

Asked if the council would par- 
ticipate in the Berry conference Mr. 
Roper said: “I do not control the 
business council outside of this de- 
partment, and not much here. It 
acts in an advisory capacity here. 
If they want to do the same to some 
other group it is all right with me.” 
Asked if both groups were working 
toward the same objective, the sec- 
retary said: “You understand—I 
want to be clear with you—I know 
our objective here, but I am not 
trying to run other groups. At the 
end we will all get to the same 
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market. There are several roads.” 
Questioned as to whether he thought 
that his group would get there first 
Mr. Roper said “all roads lead to 
Rome.” 

Dealing still with this same situa- 
tion and showing considerable heat 
Mr. Roper said that “we are all 
interested in the objective, which is 
a co-operative endeavor of all units 
of our society, economic and social, 
coming together with an_ under- 
standing, to stabilize our society and 
safeguard our future. Now, far be 
it from me to impeach the motives 
of anybody. I am not primarily 
concerned with anything except the 
objectives. Let us get together. 
Some will come in early and some 
will come in late. I believe, how- 
ever, that we are studying at this 
time as we never studied before, 
these fundamental problems and 
these fundamental objectives which 
the President has announced, and 
I think as the new year gets under 
way you will see a clearer knowl- 
edge being revealed and I believe 
that business men will sense that 
and will come in and co-operate to 
that end. Now, that does not mean 
every business man, as we know, 
but the prevailing sentiment is that 
the majority will do so, and head 
into a new era and future.” 

All arrangements have now been 
completed for the Berry conference 
to be held here Dec. 10 and 11. 


COLLUSIVE BIDDING PROOF 
SEEMS IN DIFFICULTY 


While neither Attorney General 
Cummings or Assistant Attorney 
General Dickinson, in charge of anti- 
trust work for the department of 
justice, will discuss the matter for 
publication, it is known here that 
all is not rosy with the department’s 
investigation of the alleged collu- 
sive steel bidding on government 
contracts. It will be recalled that 
President Roosevelt asked that this 
investigation be made following the 
receipt by him of a long report on 
the subject previously made by the 
federal trade commission. 

The story going the rounds here is 
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to the effect that the department 
has not uncovered enough evidence 
to give its officials confidence that 
they have a case against any of the 
steel firms involved. As a result 
it is said that much of the infor- 
mation is now being rechecked to 
see that there are no loose ends 
that might add strength to a case. 

This investigation has been under 
way for some months by the de- 
partment and at first only a few 
men were put on the job. Later, 
however, Attorney General Dickin- 
son saw that it was to be a much 
harder job than he had at first ex- 
pected, and additional men were 
put to work. 

Report was made in these col- 
umns last week of a statement made 
by Mr. Cummings that the investi- 
gation was proceeding but that it 
had not reached the point where it 
could go to a grand jury. This, of 
course, was the usual window dress- 
ing answer given by a cabinet of- 
ficer at a regular press conference. 

It is said on good authority, how- 
ever, that Mr. Dickinson has several 
times recently been in conference 
with Mr. Cummings on this matter, 
with the result that the work is 
being rechecked. 


WALSH-HEALEY LAW PUTS 
DAMPER ON STEEL BIDS 


Uncertainty exists in connection 
with application of the Walsh- 
Healey government contract law and 
bidding by steel firms on govern- 
ment business. 

Reports are to the effect that sev- 
eral regular steel bidders on gov- 
ernment supplies are taking differ- 
ent stands on the law. One of the 
larger firms, for instance, has adopt 
ed a policy now whereby it does not 
bid on any items over $10,000, there- 
fore not coming under the Walsh- 
Healey act. This applies to bidding 
either directly or through an agent. 

Another large steel company has 
not changed its policy regarding 
government business. This company 
is bidding just as it always did. Still 
a third large company does a little 
of both. That is, it does accept busi- 
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ness over $10,000 if the material is 
manufactured in certain of its plants. 

Bids received by the government 
not only on steel but on many other 
commodities are much fewer since 
the Walsh-Healey law has been put 
into effect. In one case recently 
where there are generally some 35 
steel bids, only two were received. 

When paper bids were opened re- 
cently for the government printing 
office for a large quantity of paper 
for six months use, only 34 bids 
were received compared with 54 at 
the preceding opening six months 
ago before the law became effective. 


CONSULAR TRADE REPORTS 
CAUSE DEPARTMENT DISPUTE 


tepercussions of the recent for- 
eign trade council meeting in Chi- 
cago are being heard at the de- 
partment of commerce in connection 
with suggestions made by officials 
of the council that the foreign trade 
situation should be put back in the 
commerce department, insofar as it 
has been handed over to the state 
department. 

There has been a dispute between 
these departments during the whole 
of this administration relative to ob- 
taining commercial information 
abroad for the use of American in- 
dustry. 

For years this was efficiently han- 
dled by the department of commerce, 
having been built up to its maximum 
under the tutelage of Mr. Hoover 
when he headed the department. 
Much jealousy always existed be- 
tween these two foreign service de- 
partments but Mr. Hoover had such 
a strong hold on the situation that 
the state department was not able 
to get away with anything. 

When the Roosevelt administra- 
tion came into the picture every- 
thing possible was done to the 
commerce department to take away 
its functions. One of these was ob- 
taining the foreign trade informa- 
tion by American consular officers 
under the state department. This 
had always been the function of the 
foreign officials of the commerce 
department. 

It is reported that there has been 
much dissatisfaction in business cir- 
cles over this situation for a long 
time but there has been no out- 
ward movement to make any change 
until the situation came to the front 
at the recent Chicago meeting. 


SOCIAL SECURITY BOARD 
SWAMPED AT START 


Of course the social security board 
is not at fault but it has found that 
it has bitten off a pretty big chunk 
of work to register some 26,000,000 
persons under the old age pension 
law. 

The board is working out this new 
law in combination with the bureau 
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of internal revenue which is charged 
with gathering the taxes. 

All kinds of queer and unforseen 
cases have been coming to the at- 
tention of both of these bodies dur- 
ing the past few weeks and many 
more will be reaching them from 
time to time. All of this will take 
a lot of work and time to get 
straightened out and many fee! that 
possibly the actual administration 
of the law cannot be begun Jan. 1. 
However, if there is to be any post- 
ponement something will have to be 
done shortly after congress con- 
venes Jan. 5 because employers are 
supposed to deduct from. salary 
checks payable Feb. 1. 

The whole situation is confused 
and there is every indication that 
no matter how carefully the board 
and bureau prepared for this work 
they will be miles behind the proces- 
sion. 


FREIGHT SURCHARGES LIKELY 
TO BE EXTENDED INTO 1937 


There is a general feeling here 
that the interstate commerce com- 
mission will allow railroads to con- 
tinue their emergency freight sur- 
charges after Dec. 31, when they 
are timed to expire. This will be 
done because several members of 
the commission believe the roads are 
entitled to some additional compen- 
sation until the commission reaches 
an agreement on the rate increase 
case which the roads have recently 
put up to the commission. 

Arguments on temporary exten- 
sion of these surcharges are to be 
heard before the commission in a 
few days and there is every indica- 
tion that the commission will reach 
its decision—believed to be _ favor- 
able--before Dec. 31. 

The idea is that the commission 
will allow the surcharges to con- 
tinue only until the commission has 
handed down its decision in the gen- 
eral freight rate increase rates on 
which hearings are also to com- 
mence shortly. 


LABOR PUTS STRAW MAN 
BEFORE LA FOLLETTE PROBE 


Hearings before what has popu- 
larly become known as the LaFol- 
lette committee on civil liberties 
will probably not be resumed until 
congress convenes, it is now stated 
by officials of the committee. 

This committee, of course, is the 
subcommittee of the senate commit- 
tee on education and labor, and the 
subcommittee is headed by Senato1 
LaFollette of Wisconsin. 

It is reported here that investi- 
gators for the committee are still 
in the field and they are said to have 
spent much time in and around steel 
mills. There has already been some 
testimony before the committee in 
connection with the steel strikes and 


there will be more before the com- 
mittee completes its work. 

Apropos of the work of this com. 
mittee the A. F. of L., in order to 
make the headlines, instigated some 
talk on the floor of the Tampa con. 
vention to the effect that industria]. 
ists will make a desperate effort at 
the coming session of congress to 
see that this subcommittee does not 
get any more money with which to 
continue its work. 


TIN PLATE SCRAP EXPORT 
LICENSE PLAN WORKS WELL 

New regulations and quotas have 
to be put into effect Jan. 1 by the 
state department for exporting of 
tin plate scrap, which is now export- 
ed under license, in accordance with 
a law passed at the last session of 
congress. 

In this connection it is understood 
that some kind of an announcement 
will be forthcoming from the state 
department within the next week or 
SO. 

There have been no protests on 
the quotas set effective July 1 for 
six months and it is believed the 
quotas to be set for the coming 
year will be just twice what the 
previous six months period called 
for. It is expected that everything 
will work along the way it has dur- 
ing the past six months but it is re- 
ported that there will be some 
changes in the regulations, although 
what these will be cannot be learned 
at this time. 


SPANISH ORE HELD BACK 


As a result of interruption of ex- 
ports of iron ore from Spanish Mo. 
rocco large stocks of ore have ac- 
cumulated in that area, according to 
a report from Consul H. A. Doolit- 
tle, Tangier, to the commerce de- 
partment. 

There is only one producing com- 
pany in the country at present and 
it is controlled entirely by Spanish 
capital and operates under the di- 
rection of an American engineer. Its 
daily production is estimated at ap- 
proximately 2000 metric tons. Iron 
ore accumulated at the mines and 
the loading tips at Melilla aggre- 
gates some 300,000 tons, the report 
States. 

Practically all the iron ore mined 
in Spanish Morocco, the report 
points out, is shipped outside the 
country, at least 90 per cent being 
sold in various European countries 
with England and Germany the chief 
purchasers. Since the present con- 
flict started only 70,000 tons have 
been exported to Germany, it was 
stated. 

Reserves in Spanish Morocco es- 
timated at 25 million tons are still 
untouched. This mineral might be 
of interest to American smelters on 
the Atlantic coast if bottoms could 
be found for economical transporta- 
tion, according to the report. 
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Where Will Government's 
Present Labor Policy Lead? 


{NCE 1932 the present administration in Wash- 

ington has been evolving a policy of government 

influence in the relations between employers and 
employes. During these four years the nation has 
been watching the experiment intently, trying to de- 
duce from day-to-day developments the final objec- 
tive of those who draft and administer the govern- 
ment’s labor program. 

From tke abundance of evidence gained through ex- 
perience with labor-sponsored legislation it is not 
difficult to detect certain indications of purpose on 
the part of new dealers. Unquestionably they desire 
to effect government control of hours and wages. They 
want to establish the principle of collective bargaining. 
Also they seek to help organized union labor to “or- 
ganize’’ open shop industries and they are trying to 
discourage employe representation plans. 

The administration tries to justify these desires on 
the ground that they are essential to the success of 
the major social objective of the new deal, which is 
to provide a more equitable distribution of wealth. 

No one will quarrel with the merit of this gen- 
eral social objective, but one may properly ques- 
tion whether some of the features of the administra- 
tion’s labor program will really assist a fairer dis- 
tribution of goods. 


Before Committing Nation to Arbitrary Policy 


We Should Study Where It Will Lead Us 


Before this nation becomes too thoroughly commit- 
ted to the present trend in labor policy, government 
representatives, employers and employes should take 
time enough to get their bearings and to consider 
carefully whether the present charted course is safe. 
Above all, they should ask themselves whether they 
know definitely where the present policies will lead. 

Unquestionably the basic problem is that of the 
balance of power between employers and employes. 
Throughout the world there is a well defined move- 
ment to place employes on a par with employers in 
negotiations affecting hours, wages and working con- 
ditions. Intelligent industrialists recognize the force 
and spirit of this movement and are alive to the neces- 
sity of solving the problems it presents. 

This introduces the question of method, which, in 
the United States, will prove to be the most trouble- 
some bone of contention in the labor relations situa- 
tion. Can the rights of employes be properly safe- 
guarded under the present system of comparative 
freedom for either open shop or closed shop condi 
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tions, or will it be necessary to swing over to the single 
standard of a closed union shop? 

While the present government administration has 
not declared its position on this important question, 
its actions to date hint strongly that it prefers the 
closed shop status. 

Government representatives, employers, employes 
and the public at large should consider carefully 
whether conditions in this country would be improved 
by continued artificial stimulus to the organization 
of employes by professional labor unions. What will 
we gain, or what will we lose by continuing our present 
policy of favoritism toward one kind of professional 
organization? 


Can We Afford To Destroy the Natural Traits of 


Co-operation Between Employers and Employes? 


We need not go far afield to find the answer. In the 
United States are numerous industrial areas with vary- 
ing degrees of unionization. Compare the so-called 
closed shop cities with the cities in which industry 
is predominantly open shop. Look into the question- 
able alliances between employer groups and employe 
unions in closed shop localities, witness the stultifying 
effect it has upon business and then ask whether this 
condition should be made nation-wide” 

Next consider the psychological aspects of a con- 
dition of complete union domination. Recently a 
young man, 20 years old, was encouraged by his par- 
ents and friends to go to sea as an apprentice sea- 
man. They thought that the discipline under a good 
master and mates would provide excellent experience 
for the lad. The boy has returned from his first ex- 
tended cruise. Instead of the anticipated discipline, 
he experienced a situation in which the crew was 
openly hostile td the officers and to the shipowners. 
Irom the moment he stepped on board, the lad was 
subjected to a constant stream of union-sponsored 
poison against officers and employers. 

Most men in the generation preceding that of this 
boy took up their first employment with a spontane- 
ous loyalty to their employers, which continued as 
long as they were dealt with fairly. They had a pride 
in craftsmanship and a zeal for the success of the 
business in which they were engaged. Shall we try to 
preserve the natural trait of co-operation of employe 
with employer, or shall we interpose an outside agency 
which cannot help but drive an ugly wedge between 
the two principal parties? 

In America, every man is free to worship in the 
church of his own selection. Millions have braved 
hardship to come to our shores to gain this freedom. 

Why can’t we preserve this same degree of free- 
dom in the relations between employe and employer? 
Let the employe decide freely how he shall bargain 
with his employer! 
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The index charted above is based upon freight car loadings, electric power output, automobile assemblies (estimated 
by Cram’s Reports) and the steelworks operating rate (estimated by STEEL). Average for 1926 equals 100, weighted ae 
follows: Steel rate 40, and car loadings, power output and auto assemblies each 20. 


enue freight car loadings declined sharply from 790.. 
000 to about 700,000 cars. Electric power output re- 
ceded only moderately from the all-time high estab. 
lished in the preceding week. 


Steel Rate Ignores Holiday 
As Other Barometers Dip 


S WAS to be expected the record of industrial 
activity in the week ending Nov. 28, which in- 
cluded Thanksgiving day, showed a moderate reces- 
sion from that of the preceding week. STEEL’S index 
stands at 106.2, as compared with 109.9 in the week 


The behavior of automobile assemblies, while large. 
ly due to the holiday, will bear close scrutiny. Out. 
put in the week ending Oct. 21 was 110,160 cars and 
in the week ending Oct. 28 104,283 cars. This reces- 
sion is moderate enough to correspond with the de- 
clines in Thanksgiving weeks in previous years, yet 
there is a possibility that the normal rebound, which 
should occur in the week ending Dec. 5, will be af 
fected by suspensions due to labor trouble in plants 
of partsmakers. 


ending Nov. 21. 

Steelworks operations proved to be the single out- 
standing exception to declines in the various barome- 
ters. The operating rate was up from 74.5 to 75.5 
per cent of capacity, reflecting the effect of continued 
strong demand for steel. A new flurry of railroad buy- 
ing, involving cars, locomotives and rails, has brought 


Strikes may affect the business trend over the re- 
mainder of the year. The difficulty at Pacific, Gulf 
and Atlantic ports already has interfered with the 
movement of certain materials. Should the present 
tie-up at Midland be followed by similar closings of 


cheer to the producers of heavy forms of iron and 


steel. 


bottlenecks of supply to the automobile industry, ac- 
tivity generally would be seriously handicapped. 
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Always susceptible to holiday interruptions, rev- 
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Automobile Output Points 


Upward in October 


January ........... 
February seetehdnts 


September .......... 
October . : 
November .......... 
December ........ 


1936 1935 
377,306 300,325 
300,874 350,345 
438,945 447,888 
527,726 477,059 
480,571 381,809 
470,887 372,085 
451,474 345,178 
275,951 245,092 
139,785 92,863 
229,989 280,356 

408,555 
418,303 


Industrial Production Index 
Remains Unchanged in October 


1936 
9 98 
February ....... 94 
See 93 
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June 103 
ee 107 
ee 108 
September ....... 109 
October ae: 
November ....... ~ 
December ...... 


1935 1934 1933 
91 78 65 


October Building Awards 


Show Moderate Gain 


Square Feet 


1936 1935 1934 
Jan. 27,053,300 11,245,100 9,568,700 
Feb. 20,856,700 9,670,300 8,176,300 
Mar 31,308,100 15,845,300 14,788,900 
Apr 37,490,200 19,917,300 14,207,100 
May 36,362,700 22,276,200 14,664,400 
June 36,883,900 22,878,800 13,986,500 
July 38,762,500 21,565,900 13,250,000 
Aug 40,285,100 21,545,400 14,259,000 
Sept 5,448,000 21,365,700 12,510,300 
Oct. 36,718,900 27,775,900 15,098,100 
See 24,120,700 12,780,800 
eer 33,441,900 9,188,700 


Merchandise Exports Up 


Sharply in October 


Dollars (000 omitted) 








1936 

Exports Imports 
Jan. 198,654 187,482 
Feb. 182,030 192,771 
Mar. 194,790 198,686 
Apr. 193,490 202,437 
May 201,042 191,110 
June 185,188 192,233 
July 178,324 193,409 
Aug. 178,249 195,016 
Sept. 219,976 215,525 


Oct. 264,708 212,001 


December 7, 1936 


1935 





Exports Imports 
176,223 166,993 
162,999 152,491 
185,603 177,279 
164,350 170,567 
165,457 170,207 
170,193 156,756 
173,371 177,698 
172,128 169,030 
198,189 161,653 
221,215 189,240 
269,400 168,955 
223,737 186,648 
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NSTALLATION of four’ open 
hearth furnaces, nine circular 
soaking pits and a_ blooming 


mill constitutes the major portion 
of a plant extension program car- 
ried out recently by Inland Steel 
Co., Indiana Harbor, Ind. The new 
125-ton furnaces are located in an 


extension of the No. 2 = open 
hearth building, which formerly 


housed 15 units, and were built in 
line with the old furnaces on 80- 
foot centers—a condition  neces- 
sitated by adherence to previous 
building design. A mixer pit is 
served by Pugh-type ladle mixers 
from which hot metal is appor- 
tioned to the furnaces. Each fur- 
nace hearth measures 16 x 43 feet, 
while the bath depth is 33 inches. 
Hearth area is equivalent to 4.15 
square feet per ton of steel pro- 
duced. 


Design of Furnace Bottoms 


In order to give the desired bath 
depth, as well as extra brick below 
the tap hole and economy in depth 
of magnesite at the ends, the fur 
nace bottom supports were located 
so that a section 5 feet on both 
sides of the tap hole is depressed 
5 inches. Chill boxes are shallow, 
while girders have supplanted truss 
design. Girder webs 
plates separated by spacers’ with 
openings for air cooling. Furnace 
bottoms are made up first of in 
sulating brick followed by succes 
Sive layers of firebrick, chrome 
brick, chrome plastic and magne- 
site. 

Roofs are formed principally of 
16-inch silica brick, with 22'2-inch 
brick used above the tap hole. In 
sulation is a _ 1l-inch thermoflake 


consist of 
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motor 


inches of 
Buckstays 


coating overlaying 2 
thermoflake  granuals. 


supporting the sides, ends and 
sloping backwall were formed 


from slabs cut and welded. Fire 
brick paneled doors, equipped with 
water-cooled frames and mullions, 
are operated by push button control. 
Oil burners may be raised and 
lowered and are located in a 
water-cooled, welded steel plate 
housing situated in the centerwall 
between the uptakes. 


Gas Spread Is Uniform 


Slag pocket side and endwalls 
are insulated by 18 inches of silica 
and clay brick, while the floor con 
sists of 9' inches of clay brick. 
Gas flowing from the slag pockets 
to the regenerators passes beneath 
a flat suspended arch which also 
extends over the regenerator. Bet- 
ter heat distribution in the regen- 
erator is expected to result from 
the uniform spread of gas under 
this arch. 

tegenerators are 20 feet 3 
inches by 24 feet 9 inches and 
measure 18 feet 6 inches from floor 
to top of checkers. Thickness of 
the suspended flat arch roof is 12 
inches, while sidewalls are 22' 
inches thick and the floor is 4’ 
inches thick. Exterior surfaces are 
insulated. 

Opposite each 
superheater, waste-heat 


furnace are a 
boiler and 


motor driven induced draft fan. 
Usually waste gas is drawn 


through the boiler but it may be 
by-passed direct to the individual 
stack in the event of interruption 
to service of either the superheater 
or boiler. 

Fuel oil is circulated up to the 


Inland’s New 43-Inch 








Is Served by 


Approach side of reversing 
blooming mill equipped with 
rolls 42 x 100 inches and 
driven by a 7000-horsepower 


control panel at 180 degrees Fahr. 
The oil flow, adjusted by microm.- 
eter valves, is indicated and re- 
corded at the control panel on 
which also is located an indicator 
operated from an air-flow meter. 
Checker temperatures’ also are 
recorded. Electrically-controlled re- 
versals are synchronized to cause 
one set of valves to open as the 
other set Provisions also 
have been made to burn tar and 
gas, if desired. 

Adjacent to the open-hearth build: 
ing extension is a new stripper 
building, 62 x 140 feet. This is 
served by a 200-ton crane designed 
with two towers, one of which is 
used for stripping and one _ for 


closes. 


Interior of soaking pit build- 

ing showing cover of one of 

the nine circular furnaces 
partially removed 
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Circular Pits 


spotting ingots in cars for trans 
portation to the blooming mills. 

In the new soaking pit building 
the nine Salem circular pits are 
located in a row, with the lower 
pit floor about 11 feet below the 
working floor. Each pit is 16 feet 
diameter for a distance 3 feet from 
the top. From the bottom of this 
section the wall slopes outward for 
the next 3 feet, below which it is 
again vertical. Each of the 15 
burners is set at an angle of 38 
degrees. This imparts a whirl to 
the flame and products of combus- 
tion and works them to the top of 
the pit where the gas is directed 
toward the center. The gas then 
is started downward to the flue 
opening in the center of the pit 
bottom. 

The pits were installed without 
recuperators, but provision has 
been made for erection of waste- 


9-High Blooming Mill 


Circular soaking pit shown 
in background and_ ingot 
chair about to deposit heat- 
ed ingot on blooming mill 
approach table 


heat boilers. Three cover cranes 
travel on rails secured to the work- 
ing deck. Since the pits are circu- 
lar, it is unnecessary to uncover 
more than one-half the top when 
charging or withdrawing, thereby 
conserving heat. 

All oil, gas and air lines are of 
welded construction. Pit burners 
are of the combination type and 
can burn either oil or coke-oven 
gas. At present six pits are gas 
fired and three are oil fired. 


Controlled Atmosphere Used 


Atmosphere and temperature are 
controlled automatically through 
out the heating cycle. Furnaces 
are kept under balanced draft with 
1 to 1% per cent combustibles in 
the waste gas, a_ practice which 
reduces scale formation. Steel 
jacketing, thorough insulation, and 
sealing of openings for burners 
and other purposes make for low 
fuel consumption and aid the ef 
fectiveness of the various controls. 

Preliminary operations indicate 
each furnace capable, without fore- 
ing, of heating 15 tons of ingots 
per hour. In heating 21,000 pound 
ingots, measuring 26 x 54 x 70 
inches, these furnaces show that 
cold ingots can be_ successively 
charged, once the units have been 
brought up to temperature. A 
charge for one furnace consists of 
eight ingots, with the heating time 
approximating the lapse from the 
open-hearth tap to the soaking pit 
charge. Normal combustion cham- 
ber temperature is 2450 degrees 
Fahr. 

The Mesta bloomer, or slabbing 
mill, employs 43 x 100-inch rolls 
and is driven by a 7000-horsepower 
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motor. Electrically-operated man 
ipulators are located on both the 
entry and delivery sides of the mill. 
Preceding the front manipulator 
are nineteen 18-inch rollers, fol 
lowed by eighteen 20-inch rollers 

After the slab has been rolled, 
it travels to the runout table, past 
a gage beam and to the Mesta slab 
shear. Crop ends drop to a con 
veyor extending beneath the opera 
tion floor and are discharged into 
a pit. After shearing, the slabs are 
weighed and then moved by a 
pusher to the transfer and cooling 
bed. Following inspection, delivery 
finally is made to the piler table 
remove 
from the piler and place them for 
storage, chipping or scarfing as re 
quired. These cranes also are used 
to charge the slab-heating furnace 
which serves the hot strip mill. The 
latter is located in line with the 
16-inch slabbing mill. 


Cranes groups of slabs 


Bearings and Lubrication 


All table equipped 
with roller while the 
bearings of the mill itself are bab 
bitt-backed bronze. All moving 
parts of the mill are operated with 
automatic pressure lubrication. 
Water troughs extend the full 
length of the roller stands, per 
mitting seale to be washed into 
pits. 

The crop pit, built with rein 
forced concrete walls and floor, is 
located outside the mill building. 
A bed of old rails protects the 
floor, while the inside walls are 
lined with steel sheet piling. Space 
between the concrete and piling is 
filled with crushed slag which acts 
as a cushion. As the crops are re 


rollers are 
bearings, 
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Motor-driven shear 
for cropping ends 
of slabs coming 
from the blooming 
mill 








Slab croppings on 
their way from the 
Shear to a pit on 
the exterior of the 
building 


Inspection and piling table. 
Slabs are transferred in 
batches to storage by over- 
head traveling cranes 


ceived, a gate throws them to one 
side or the other, so that half of 
the pit can be emptied by a lift 
magnet while the other half is being 
filled. Streams of water cool thé 
crops. 

These additions to Inland’s mill 
facilities, particularly the straight- 
line layout from’ soaking pits 
through the hot strip mill, not only 
provide larger’ steelmaking  ca- 
pacity but also have an important 
influence on quality of product and 
the planning of schedules. 


Solves Welding Problem 


The welding department of a large 
tire and rubber company in Ohio 
was. experiencing difficulty in oxy- 
acetylene welding high speed steel 
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to machine steel. This job had been 
attempted several times with little 
success, the failures being due to 
the welds cracking directly through 
the center. 

A welding service man was con- 
sulted and he tried the job with 








several electrodes without success. 
Then he tried 25-12 stainless stee} 
electrodes and after the parts had 
cooled no evidence of fracture was 
found. The piece was subjected to 
test and stood up satisfactorily. The 
company is continuing to use 25-19 
stainless steel electrodes for this 
particular application. 


Studies Micro-Plasticity 
In Crystals of Tin 


Many problems relating to the 
fundamental properties of the me. 
tallic state best can be approached 
through experimental investi- 
gations on_ single crystals 
of metals. In an_ investiga. 
tion by Bruce’ Chalmers, 
B.Se., Ph.D., the nature and 
characteristics of the yield 
point were examined to find 
out whether the value obtained 
from the yield point is real 
or a function of the accu- 
racy of measurement. Rela- 
tions between tension, length 
and time for single crystals 
of tin of high purity were 
measured by an optical inter- 
ference method. Several new 
phenomena have been noticed, 
especially plasticity below the 
accepted yield point, called by 
the author “micro-plasticity.” 

tesults are discussed in rela- 
tion to both slip and distortion 
.within the crystal space lat- 

























tices. Results of this investigation 
have been published by International 
Tin Research and Development coun- 
cil as Series A, No. 44. Copies are 
available from L. J. Tavener, Amer- 
cian representative of the council, 
149 Broadway, New York. 
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Mechanical Handling Proves Worth 
In Eliminating Hernia Hazard 


MONG enthusiastic believers 

in the efficiency and econ- 

omy of materials handling 
equipment is V. K. LeComte, presi- 
dent, LeComte & Co., tin can manu- 
facturer of Brooklyn, N. Y. During 
the past few years since he has in- 
stalled in his factory more and 
more heavy lifting devices, he has 
been relieved of what was becom- 
ing a source of grave concern to 
him, namely, an increasing hazard 
to his old employes. 

In the case of Mr. LeComte, this 
was serious’ business because, 
while he was a youngster and ac- 
customed to dropping in to visit 
his father’s factory, many of these 
same workmen were familiar fig- 


HIGH tiering stacker 

is used to pile skid 
units of tin plate in the 
storage areas and to 
transport units to the 
various machine stations 
and there transfer them 
to_ other portable units 
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ures to him, for while the business 
of the company is not large as com- 
pared to some members of the can 
industry, working at various posi- 
tions throughout the plant are men 
who have been employed since the 
company was started by Mr. Le- 
Comte’s father, and few indeed 
among the employes who have not 
been in the service for 10 or 12 
years. 

In an interview Mr. LeComte 
stated: “A few years ago when we 
were still using in large part man 
ual handling methods, we began 
to be alarmed over the number of 
our men who reported to us with 
hernia. An_ investigation showed 
that overlifting was the apparent 








cause of this ailment. You see, the 
tin plate arrived in large boxes and 
a couple of men would remove one 
of these units and toss it up on 
the pile. They never suspected that 
they were straining themselves, 
and we certainly did not. Now, 
that has been placed in the past 
history of the business because 
since the introduction of mechan 
ical handling, we have not had a 
single case of hernia, or other simi 
lar complaint, among our men. 


Insurance Rates Drop 


“Furthermore, we effected a con 
siderable saving in insurance pre 
miums, which, at best, are rather 
steep in a tin plate using factory. 
One other accomplishment we at- 
tribute to the use of the new 
materials handling equipment—we 
found that we could get more tin 
plate into storage by reason of 
higher stacking. This storage prob 
lem had given us great concern 
previously, and it had finally come 
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to the point where we had to con 
sider securing additional factory 
space. The higher stacking made 
possible under the new system of 
handling made this additional rental 
expense unnecessary.” 

Alex Champa, superintendent of 
the LeComte plant, who has been 
with the company nearly 30 years, 


LITTING machine 

operators keep the tin 
plate at convenient height 
by means of portable 
stackers. Twelve of these 
stackers are in use in the 
LeComte factory at 
present. Photo courtesy 

Lewis-Shepard Co 


is also enthusiastic about the 
system. He says that in a can 
factory, materials handling is all- 
important, not only from the stand- 
point of employe welfare, which is 
sufficient in itself to warrant con- 
stant study of handling practices; 
but, because incoming materials 
generally are very heavy, while the 
outgoing finished products are 
“mostly air.” 

The arrangement of the com- 
pany’s factory is ideal for the op- 


D ESIGNED 
specially tor 
handling small billets 
in lengths from 6 to 
30 feet long, this 
chain - driven con- 
veyor operates at 4 
surface speed of 431 
feet per minute 


erations of canmaking and particu- 
larly for smooth-flow handling. 
Tin plate and other raw materials 
are received at one side of the 
factory where a large receiving 
room door opens onto a platform 
along a switch-track. The factory, 
located in a first floor space in 
one of the Bush Terminal buildings 


at 147 Forty-first street, contains 
approximately 25,000 square feet of 
floor space. 

The most important incoming 
item, naturally, is tin plate. This 
arrives in carload lots in 10-box 
units, each such unit being wrapped 
in protective paper and wire-tied, 
or steel strapped, to wood skids 
with approximately 4-inch clear. 
ance. A hand-lift truck is used for 

(Please turn to Page 81) 
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Conveyor for Hot Billets 


N AN Eastern steel mill, handling 
| of hot billets is now being accom. 
plished on a special conveyor which 
was developed by the Mathews Con- 
veyor Co., Ellwood City, Pa., for this 
particular operation. The billets are 
of various sizes, anywhere from 6 to 
30 feet in length, and are either 2 
x 2-inch or 4 x 4-inch square. The 
conveyor, shown in the accompany- 
ing illustration, incorporates 4-inch 
diameter rollers equipped with pre. 
cision bearings. It is chain-driven, 
operating at a surface speed of ap- 
proximately 431 feet per minute. 

This unit is not to be construed 
as a device for handling heavy bil: 
lets found in everyday steel mill pro- 
duction; rather, it illustrates how a 
special handling operation may be 
performed more efficiently by a con- 
veyor especially designed for it. 
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ASM. Symposium Broadens 


Knowledge on Plastic 


Working of Metals 


Part Il 


ISCUSSION of plastic working 
D would not be complete without 
proper consideration of ham- 
mer and press forging, cold heading, 
cold forming and cold rolling. These 


subjects, therefore, were given their 


apportioned share of atention during 
the four-session symposium on the 
plastic working of metals conducted 
by the American Society for Metals 
during its eighteenth annual conven- 
tion in Cleveland, Oct. 19-23. A re- 
port on the early part of this sym- 
posium was presented on page 56 of 
the Nov. 23 issue of STEEL. 

Successful manufacture of forg- 
ings is the result of close co-opera- 
tion between steel manufacturer, de- 
signer, machinist and forger. This 
was the assertion of Adam M. Steev- 
er, superintendent, Columbia Tool 
Steel Co., Chicago Heights, IIl., who 
contributed a most practical paper 
on factors relating to the production 
of drop and hammer forgings. With 
continued co-operation in these in- 
dustries, a superior metallic shape 
can be manufactured without ques- 
tion. 


Importance of Forgings Cited 


The author was of the opinion that 
the forging industry has contributed 
largely to the success of the auto- 
motive and other allied industries; 
also, that it is one of America’s 
greatest assets for the production of 
munitions for national defense and 
as such has a secure future for con- 
tinued success. 

In describing the various types of 
forging equipment, Mr. Steever 
touched upon the importance of die 
manufacture, maximum forging 
temperatures, finishing tempera- 
tures and grain flow. See accom- 
panying illustrations, Figs. 1 and 2. 
Tables showed maximum forging 
temperatures for some types of met- 
als and curves showed steam con- 
Sumption of steam hammers under 
varying conditions. The author also 
discussed metallurgical factors that 
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must be considered and controlled 
for fabrication of satisfactory forg- 
ings. 

Commenting upon Mr. Steever’s 
paper, J. A. Succop, Heppenstall Co., 
Pittsburgh, stated that an import- 
ant component of the drop hammer 
unit is the die block, which part is 
being constantly replaced due either 
to wearing out of the depression or 
to a change in die design. From the 
plain carbon steel, longitudinally- 
forged, unheat-treated block, evolved 
the special alloy upset forged and 
hardened and tempered block. The 
most generally accepted analysis of 
today’s highest quality die block is 
nickel-chromium-molybdenum. This 
chemical composition has proved to 
possess those properties required, 
namely, resistance to impact, abra 
sion and checking at elevated tem- 
peratures, and minimum of distor- 
tion at high hardness. 

To obtain impact resistance in 
both the longitudinal and transverse 
direction, it is necessary to upset 
forge the block during the press 
forging operation, distorting the or 
iginal ingot fibers so that the com 
pletion of the several upsetting op- 


IG. 1 The 

various opera- 
tions involved in 
drop forging are 
shown in this il 
lustration of a die 
and its impres 
sions. From pap 
er of Adam A 

Steeve) 


erations, the die steel contains a 
minimum of directional properties. 
When the die is in service, impact 
stresses are absorbed by the block 
in all directions, therefore, only a 
quality block can successfully with- 
stand these stress2s equally both 
transversely as well as longitudin- 
ally. 

Mr. Succop ventured that 90 per 
cent of the tonnage of all die blocks 
is purchased in the hardened and 
tempered condition. The annealed 
type, hardened by the customer, is 
sold only for shallow impressions 
and then the service requires a hard- 
ness above the commercial machin- 
able hardness, which is normally ac- 
cepted as 429 brinell with a 2.95 ball 
diameter, or 60 scleroscope. 

Contributing a paper on hot press 
and upset forging, J. H. Friedman, 
vice president, National Machinery 
Co., Tiffin, O., stated that press forg- 
ing and upset or machine forging 
are essentially one and the same 
process. While the equipment used 
is totally different in appearance, the 
press and forging machine perform 
their work in tthe same manner, that 
is, by preliminary or gathering op- 
erations and final or finishing opera- 
tions. 


Two Methods Differ 


The principal difference between 
the two methods is that the forging 
press generally employs solid dies, 
whereas the forging machine uses 
split dies. Also, the hot stock for 
the press is generally in the form of 
cut planks or slugs, while bar stock 
is used in the forging machine. It 
is true, asserted Mr. Friedman, that 
split dies and bar stock are some 
times used in the forging press, and 
solid dies and cut blanks in the forg- 
ing machine, but such applications 
are the exception rather than the 
rule. 

There is no fundamental differ 
ence, the speaker observed, between 






































press and machine forging as re- 
gards control of fiber flow lines, 
grain size for density and warpage 
and the temperatures used in forg- 
ing. Grain size for machinability 
and warpage is a factor that can be 
controlled only by the user. Investi- 
gations along this line seem to indi- 
cate that a dense forging machines 
easier and there is less tendency for 
warpage in subsequent heat treat- 
ment than is encountered with a 
more porous forging. There is also 
some evidence to show that density 
depends upon the character of the 
steel from which the forging is pro- 
duced, the temperature at which it 
is forged, and the design of the dies. 
See accompanying _ illustrations, 
Figs. 3 and 4. 

The term extrustion as applied 
to metals and alloys comprises es- 
sentially the application to a rela- 
tively massive billet or blank suffi- 
cient pressure to cause the metal to 
flow through a restricted orifice, 
thereby forming a greatly elongated 
section of uniform but relatively 
less massive volume, explained D. K. 
Crampton, director of research, 
Chase Brass & Copper Co., Water- 
bury, Conn., in presenting a paper 
on extrusion of metals. 


Explanation of Extrusion 


Extrusion may be either hot or 
cold. Hot extrusion indicates that 
the metal is above its recrystalliza- 
tion point and thus continuously re- 
crystallizes and is not work hard- 
ened during the process. All rod and 
all medium and large-sized tubes are 
extruded hot. Cold extrusion indi- 
cates that the metal never reaches 
the temperature of incipient recrys- 
tallization. Therefore, it may be 
considerably work hardened by the 
process. 

The extrusion of lead and some 
lead alloys was introduced at about 
the beginning of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, and for many years only low 
melting point soft alloys were so 
treated commercially. It was not 
until near the close of the nineteenth 
century that a copper-base alloy 
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IG. 2—Grain 

flow in a forg- 
ing indicates the 
method of han- 
dling under the 
hammer. The 
gear at the left 
was forged longt- 
tudinally, the one 
at the right was 
upset. From paper 
of Adam A. 

Steeve) 


was successfully extruded at a rel- 
atively high temperature. During 
the last 20 years, especially, great 
strides have been made in the equip- 
ment, processes, handling and treat- 
ment of alloys during and subse- 
quent to the extrusion process. As 
a result, many alloys and shapes are 
now extruded commercially which 
heretofore were considered impos- 
sible or impracticable. Some ex- 
amples are shown in Fig. 5. 


Both mechanical and hydraulic 
extrusion presses are used but the 
tendency today is almost exclusively 
toward the hydraulic type, said Dr. 
Crampton. The latter are more 
flexible, compact, easier to control, 
and less subject to damage from 
improper operation. The presses 
most used at present vary in capaci- 
ty from about 200 tons to 4000 tons. 














Two processes are employed for 
cold extrusion, namely, the Hooker 
process and the impact process, the 
speaker continued. In the Hooker 
process, relatively heavy walled cy 
shaped blanks are extruded at high 
speeds, using ordinary crank presses 
instead of the usual extrusion press, 

This operation differs essentially 
from the normal hot extrusion ip 
two important respects. First, the 
metal is invariably fed into the presg 
at room temperature and there jg 
little, if any, rise in temperature 
during the process. At least the 
temperature of the metal remains 
well below that of incipient recrys. 
tallization so that a hard worked 
structure and corresponding prop- 
erties result. Second, the process 
is carried out at relatively high ve. 
locities and on _ relatively small 
masses of metal. The Hooker proce 
ess is commercially applied to two 
classes of products—(1) small arms 
cartridge cases, and (2) small thin- 
walled seamless tubes. 


Impact Process Outlined 


The impact process, explained Dr, 
Crampton, is somewhat similar to 
the Hooker process but differs from 
it in some fundamental respects, 
Whereas in the Hooker process the 
metal is extruded ahead of the 
punch through an annular orifice 
between the die and punch, the flow 
of metal in the impact process is in 
the reverse direction. Here a solid 
bottom die is used and a flat slug 
of metal in place of the cup-shaped 
slug of the Hooker process. Here 





Fig. 3—Forgings sectionalized and etched to show fiber flow. (Left)—An upset 

in which improper die design has resulted in re-entering fibers in the head. (Right) 

—Upset in which proper die design has resulted in distributing fibering in the 
head. From paper of ]. H. Friedman 
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1d ab bate i expeditions of discovery, healthful play, study and an 
education, and finally a successful career. 


Len TOMMY, having taken his first step is ready for other 


Industry likewise, has taken its first step upward from Depression 
days, but “IS INDUSTRY PREPARED FOR REAL PROSPERITY?’’ 
That is the question on every executive's tongue, and that is the 
manifold question to be discussed at length in the January 4, 1937, 
‘Yearbook of Industry"’ issue of STEEL. : 


Having taken its first firm step, is industry adequately prepared to 
face the future? Are facilities of finance, organization, plant, equip- 
ment and personnel adequate to sustain high level activity? Is 
capacity for production, finishing, processing and manufacture in 
Josue} ol-5 am of-VE-balol =i 


STEEL's big ‘‘Yearbook of Industry” will answer these and other 
similarly pertinent questions analytically and constructively. Edi- 
torially it will disclose:the weak as well as the strong spots in industry's 
EV saate) ae} ai ob a-sol-ba-iobal-\-1-95 co) ae shael-5o) aha a 


To those who sell materials, equipment, supplies or services to 
the iron, steel and metalworking industries, the 1937 ‘Yearbook of 
Industry’» number affords an unusual opportunity for effective ad- 
vertising. Your message in that issue will be seen by more than 
62.000 important executives, engineers and operating officials at a 
abast-Mk do at-balend al-Tt ob aabb ats (ti ta-t a (ol: -ho07- Mh col a al-Mb al-1-1e Mot MB aalolol-ba00b 7 hale) al 
Pav a¥-¥ ob 0bG4- ha tobalie- talc GM-> 9 ol- battle} au 


The “‘Yearbook of Industry’ fully covering the question “IS 
INDUSTRY PREPARED FOR REAL PROSPERITY’. will be a hand- 
book usable over the full twelve months of 1937. 


\ 
For further details address an inquiry to— 
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Advances Made in Prevention of Rust 


On Unpainted Steel Parts in Storage 


surfaces during storage or 
shipment has long caused anx- 
iety and expense on the part of 
manufacturers. Cold finished steel 
stock, steel drums, machine tool 
parts, finished stock parts in fac- 
tory warehouses and many others 
require dependable protective coat- 
ings which can be removed later. 
The outstanding material for 
preservation of such metal sur- 
faces heretofore has been wool fat 
in one or another of its various 
forms. In its crude state it is a 
reasonably good protecting mate- 
rial. In its purified state, as “lano- 
lin” it is even better as a surface 
protecting material. 
Several years ago, upon examin- 


Ris: protection of finished steel 


ing certain crude oxidation products 
made by the controlled partial oxi- 
dation of petroleum hydrocarbons, 
a peculiar similarity between their 
analyses and the analysis of wool 
fat (swint, degras) was noted and 
experiments were conducted by the 
Alox Corporation, Niagara Falls, 
N. Y., to find which of the many 
products that can be manufactured 
in this manner would have prop- 
erties as good as, or possibly su- 
perior to those of wool fat. 
Impetus was lent to the search 
by the fact that while products 
of almost identical general compo- 
sition and equivalent molecular 
weights could be manufactured by 
the method in use, the outstanding 
difference between the oxidized pe- 


Flat steel stock stored in large warehouses is especially susceptible to rusting 
caused by sweating unless protected by suitable anticorrosive agents 


troleum bodies and wool fat (in fact 
most normal fats) lies in the fact 
that the petroleum products were 
practically entirely saturated—that 
is, they had no double bonds in 
their chemical structure. This led 
to a further study, and it was 
brought to light that most unsat- 
urated compounds actually act as 
carriers of oxygen. In many Cases, 
it is true, they oxidize comparatively 
slowly and then give up their oxy- 
gen to metals quite slowly, but nev- 
ertheless they do act as carriers of 
oxygen. 


Two Types of Compound Found 


The next step was to ascertain 
whether or not these compounds 
could be used to protect metal sur- 
faces from corrosion. Two general 
materials were found to have out- 
standing properties as_ anticorro- 
sives. One material consists of fat- 
ty acids and related compounds. 
The other, a neutral compound, 
consists of unsaponifiable oxygen 
compounds such as alcohols, alco- 
hol-ketones, and ketones. Both of 
the above types of compounds have 
an exceedingly complicated chemical 
composition and many closely relat- 
ed compounds exist. 

Both types of material have an 
outstanding ability to form thin, 
continuous films on metal surfaces. 
These films, it is claimed, are en- 
tirely unaffected by cold, heat, mois- 
ture and salt spray, and, in certain 
cases, are highly resistant to acid 
fumes and the gaseous halogens 
(chlorine, bromine and _ others). 
Their resistance to ultraviolet light 
appears to be in direct proportion 
to the depth of color in the prod- 
uct as applied to metal surfaces. 
However, it has been found that in 
cities, and more particularly in 
warehouses where very little or no 
ultraviolet light penetrates, the life 
of films of either of these materials 
is very satisfactory. 

Neither type of material is used 
alone but is formulated with certain 
amounts of solvent, the amount de- 
pending upon the service conditions 
which are to be met. As will be 
appreciated by those familiar with 
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Meaker Return-Type : 
Electro-Plating Machine 
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Changing transfer to accommodate wider racks is 
readily accomplished by moving sprockets outward. 


Meaker Return-Type Electro-Plating Machine 
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anticorrosion problems, formulae 
depend almost entirely upon the 
metals to be protected, weathering 
conditions and conditions of storage. 
However, the maximum amount of 
these compounds found necessary to 
use was 35 to 40 per cent and the 
minimum amount approximately 10 
per cent. They may be dissolved in 
Stoddard’s solvent, naphtha, kero- 
sene, or almost any of the more com- 
monly known, less costly petroleum 
solvents. For use as a slushing oil 
they may be mixed in almost any 
desired quantity with oils of suit- 
able properties. For prevention of 


HESE steel drums 

were afforded full 
protection in an at- 
mosphere containing 
hydrochloric acid gas, 
chlorine, salt and caus 
tic spray by applying 
a neutral compound 
of the type described 


corrosion on electrical equipment, 
it is suggested that approximately 
20 per cent of the compound be 
mixed with a good grade of petro- 
latum. 

The life and corrosion protective 
properties of oil base paints are 
effectively increased by small ad- 
ditions of these compounds, it is 
claimed. 

As stated above, there are two 
types of compounds, one of the fat- 
ty acid type and the other a neu- 
tral, unsaponifiable alcohol type. The 
acidic type are not suitable fer use 
on metals other than iron or steel, 


or in the presence of alkalies. How. 
ever, as pointed out, they have no 
corrosive tendencies of themselves 
and have practically the same de. 
gree of effectiveness as the ney. 
tral types at a somewhat lower cost. 
Where the use of an acidic com. 
pound is not objectionable, there. 
fore, attention should be paid to the 
worthwhile savings which may be 
obtained through their use. 


Resists Acid Atmosphere 


A large alkali company found 
the neutral compound best suited 
to its requirements. This company 
stored its empty caustic drums in 
the open where they were subject 
to an atmosphere containing hy. 
drochloric acid gas and chlorine, as 
well as salt and caustic spray from 
the cell room. Other materials 
which gave even short time pro- 
tection were unsuitable because of 
the difficulty in removing the pro- 
tective coating upon shipment. 

Machinery manufacturers, in fact 
every branch of industry which 
uses machinery, have metal sur. 
faces which require temporary pro- 
tection during storage or shipment. 
Each would be well advised to thor- 
oughly investigate the efficacy of 
his particular solution of this prob- 
lem and compare it with these later 
developments. 

One interesting use of these com- 
pounds was demonstrated at the 
National Metal Congress and Exhib- 
it held in Cleveland Oct. 19 to 23. 
One exhibitor of highly polished 
steel parts found that constant fin- 
gering and handling on the part of 
the spectators was causing his prod- 
ucts to rust at the points of con- 
tact. This was in no way a reflec. 

(Please turn to page 80) 


Copper Paint Resists Ocean Atmosphere 





/ O MAKE a practi al test of its neu 


cote, American Copper ote Inc., 


the badly rusted gondola car (left) lying in a railroad yard 
S $& 
{pril 30, 1935, the heavy scale on 


on Long Island. On 


two end panels was chipped off ajter which the panels were 
Two coats of Cop 


thoroughly burned with a blow torch. 


f 
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percote, a paint containing a metallic copper pigment, were 
s§ Ss 


p) Oduct Coppe } 





York, selected 


then applied. fter 15 months exposure to the full effect indication of 


of the sun's rays, to ocean fogs and winter storms, the photo- 
graph reproduced on the right Was taken July 25; 1936. 
Note the condition of the painted surface which shows no 
rust breaking through 
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Economies in Original Cost of Drive 


Result in Unsatisfactory Service 


In the selection of power drives 


entirely too much emphasis is of- 


ten placed on price. Even though 
the machine may have cost a “pile 
of money” the drive is a poor place 
to attempt to economize. The ma- 
chine cannot produce as it is ex- 
pected if handicapped by drive trou- 
ble and interruptions to operation. 

By close figuring on the size and 
rating by horsepower an apparent 
saving of 10 to 20 per cent may be 
made in first cost. If the service 
and load requirements are given full 
consideration the cheaper drive will 
operate for a while but not provide 
continuous and satisfactory opera- 
tion. For example, 5 V-belts in- 
stead of 4, or a little wider chain 
or flat belt than planned, may in- 
crease the cost 10 to 20 per cent but 
life may be 50 per cent greater or 
even more. This increased life is 
sufficient to make the higher first 
cost cheapest in the end, without 
considering the freedom from trou- 
ble and probably greater production. 


Dual Quotations Asked 


Where it is known that price may 
be a deciding point representatives 
of one transmission organization are 
requested to submit two quotations. 
One offer is of a drive figured as 
closely as possible and still work 
for a while. The other offer is of 
the drive that the representative 
thinks should be installed. 

It is explained that one drive will 
not be guaranteed but is offered en- 
tirely on a competitive basis against 
other low bidders. The other drive, 
however, has the backing of the 
manufacturer both as to life and sat- 
isfaction. The _ difference, it is 
pointed out, is due to close rating 
which will get by for a while and 
full rating for the special service 
requirements, uninterrupted produc- 
tion, long life and freedom from 
trouble. 

When the reason for the differ- 
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ence in price is thoroughly ex- 
plained most plant executives hesi- 
tate to buy the lower priced unit. 
Without the direct comparison in 
prices from the same source and 
the reason for the difference many 
purchasers might dismiss the quo- 
tation on the better drive as too 
high, without careful investigation 
as to the reason for the difference. 


° ° . 


Locking Motor Starter 


OR the safety of both men and 

machines some provision should 
be made to prevent starting while 
service men are working on the 
machine or on the electrical cir- 
cuits or equipment. This is es- 
pecially necessary where the ma- 
chine is large or is out of sight 
of the starting mechanism. 

Such serious losses and injuries 
have resulted from premature start- 
ing when men were working on 
or in machines that some method 
of locking the starting equipment 
has been widely adopted in plants 
with large equipment or units cov- 
ering a large area, such as con- 
veyors. The men working are 
each provided with padlock and 
keys so that as each finishes his 
work he removes his lock. The 
starter cannot be used until all 
locks are off. 

In small plants too great reliance 
is often placed on “Do Not Start” or 
“Men Working” signs which may 
be removed prematurely when the 
operator does not see the mainte- 
nance man, who may be in the 
machine or may have found it 
necessary to take some work back 
to the shop. A padlock and chain 
for each maintenance man is not 
expensive and can be applied to 
lock the equipment in most cases. 
Its presence at least indicates that 
the maintenance man _ has_ not 





“cleared” the job. No one else 
should have any authority to re- 
move the lock even though the 
chain can be slipped off. 


° ° * 


Lower Speed, Better Results 


OR most purposes there is a best 
F peed. Sometimes in an attempt 
to obtain greater production or out- 
put speed is increased. In other 
instances, faulty design is respon 
sible for incorrect speed. 

On a bucket elevator drive the 
top drive sprocket of comparatively 
large diameter was driven at such 
a high speed that as the loaded 
buckets turned at the top, the mate- 
rial was thrown so that it scattered 
and much of it fell down the legs 
instead of going into the discharge 
spout. As a result the elevator 
choked frequently and did not de- 
liver the required amount of mate- 
rial although oversize for the re 
quired output. 

Decreasing the speed about one 
third by changing the diameter of 
the pulley slowed the bucket speed 
so that there was practically no 
spillage with full and ample dis 
charge. 

. ° e 


Misalignment of gears resulting 
from the _ shafts crossing (with 
shaft centerlines extended) each 
other causes more trouble, noise, 
and wear than when the shafts have 
angular (with extended centerlines 
of shafts intersecting) misalign- 
ment. The latter causes excessive 
wear or breakage on the corners or 
ends of the teeth. Sometimes such 
misalignments are caused by distor- 
tion of the cause from unequal ex- 
posure to adjacent heated equip- 
ment. Improper installation also 
may be responsible. 


° . ¢ 


Even apparently trifling additions 
of weight may cause sufficient un- 
balanced load on gears operating at 
high speed to cause noise. In one 
case a long and heavy key in the 
coupling caused sufficient unbal- 
anced load to result in extremely 
noisy operation. 
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New Aiir Filter of Impingement Type 


Is Built with Revolving Curtains 


LEAN air for ventilating and 

air-conditioning motors’ and 

generators in steel mill power 
houses has been made available by 
an automatic impingement type fil- 
ter which operates on a new prin- 
ciple. The filter has two revolving 
curtain, which has been carrying 
tration. Dust collected on the in- 
take side is removed by passing 
through the oil bath before the 
curtain, which has been carrying 
the dust, returns to the outlet side. 
An oil entrainment from the first 
curtain moistens the second cur- 
tain, which does not pass through 
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the oil bath. The second curtain 
being slightly moist arrests any of 
the finer particles that may re 
main in the air stream. 

Extensive tests were made to de- 
termine the most adequate filter 
medium. One was required that 
would retain oil and provide an 
efficient method of breaking up the 
air stream so that the greatest 
number of dust particles would be 
arrested. Low resistance and im- 
perviousness to corrosion were also 
necessary. The most efficient me- 
dium was found to be a specially 
woven, copper mesh. The forma- 
tion of the loops ensures a remark- 
able degree of oil retention and is 
largely responsible for the high 
cleaning efficiency of the filter. 


Lacks Rough Projections 


Freedom from matted lint is also 
a feature. The copper mesh is at- 
tached to smooth wire screens which 
have no rough projections to which 
the lint could cling and build up 
resistance. The efficiency of the 
medium makes the use of sharp 
projections unnecessary. 

The filter is serviced easily from 
the front or rear. The panels can 
be removed from the curtain assem- 
bly with no other tool but a small 
screwdriver while the filter ac- 
tually is operating, and at a con 






venient level to one standing before 
the filter. All other parts including 
the drive mechanism are reached 
easily. They can all be serviced 
without removing the top or parts 
that may be inaccessible after the 
filter installation is completed. 

Current consumption is practical- 
ly negligible. The motor is actuated 
by automatic controls of time-prov- 
en dependability. 

All filter sections are _ provided 
with a method for cleaning by com- 
pressed air. This is in the form of 
a copper tube drilled with a line 
of holes, mounted so that when air 
enters the tube from the users air 
supply, it cleans the curtain effec. 
tively. The air supply is controlled 
either by an electric valve connected 
with the timing device, or by a man- 
ually-operated valve. 

The sections are all welded and 
designed to fit the smallest possible 
space. The new unit is a product 
of the Staynew Filter Corp., Roches- 
ter, aN; x: 


Prevents Hook Overtravel 


An improved safety limit stop to 
prevent over hoisting accidents on 
overhead traveling cranes now is be- 
ing marketed. When the limit stop 
is tripped it disconnects the motor 
from the power line bringing it to 
rest quickly with minimum drift. 
The device is of the main motor cir- 
cuit type, handling motor currents 
directly without the aid of addition- 
al equipment. 


¢ ¢ * 


Eliminates Crimped Ends 


Production of cold strip has been 
increased by the development of a 
belt wrapper for tension reels. The 
new device eliminates the time or- 
dinarily required for the reel to 
grip the strip. Crimped ends which 
frequently caused difficulty in strip- 
ping the coil from the reel, also are 
eliminated. An air cylinder moves 
the wrapper into place at the reel; 
its belt surrounds the drum with the 
exception of a small opening for 
entering the strip. After the drum 
makes a few revolutions, the wrap 
per is moved away from the reel. 
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COMPLETELY MODERN PRODUCTION FACILITIES 
HOT ROLLED The superior quality of Youngstown COLD ROLLED 


flat-rolled steel is constantly guarded 
SHEETS by intensive metallurgical control and SHEETS 
28 gauge and heavier; widths 24 


12 gauge to 4” inclusive fir s 
up to 72” rigid inspection methods. Even these ; ' 
to 90 inches inclusive. 
In either coils or cut lengths 


oo pe rng precautions, however, would prove in- 
15-16 gauge up to 60 gi ‘ . or DEE 
17-18 gauge up to 48” sufficient if our production facilities and depending upon gauge and size: 
eo aphoauee equipment were not completely modern 
in either cut lengths or coils se STRIP 
and efficient. Men, methods and oer deh 
STRIP ‘ ‘tal ‘ .OI5 an eavier; widths 9 to 
ae machines each play a vital part in at- 3315 inches inclusive 
° HR” in coils: 412” to le et ; . . a : j 
taining and maintaining the final result. In either coils or cut lengths. 


in cut lengths 
THE YOUNGSTOWN SHEET AND TUBE COMPANY 


Manufacturers of Carbon and Alloy Steels 


General Offices ‘ - YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


Tubular Products; Sheets; Plates; Tin Plate; Bars; Rods; Wire; Nails; Conduit; Unions; Tie Plates and | Spikes. 
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Education in Welding Pays 
Dividends to Graduates 


Manufacturers who are confront- 
ed with the necessity of finding more 
welding operators have made _ in- 
quiry about what kind of product 
the various welding schools are 
turning out. Investigation of one 
of the oldest independently owned 
and operated schools developed 
some interesting information. 

Cleveland School of Welding, E. T. 
Scott, president, has been in oper- 
ation about eleven years. The presi 
dent, in addition to knowing the 
academic theories involved in weld- 
ing is a master craftsman in the 
processes taught—-gas welding, arc 
welding, atomic hydrogen welding, 
metal spray. The school is endorsed 
by practically all the welding in- 
terests of Cleveland. 

The price of the courses varies 
with the conditions under which the 
work is done. There is nothing free 
about it. The average time required 
for one course is 170 working hours, 
and the school runs day and night. 

At the present time inquiries for 
graduates far exceeds the supply. 
All of the school’s graduates for the 
last ten years are working or have 
failed to report to the school author 
ities who agreed to help when the 
graduates need a job. On the aver- 
age, the graduates are employed 
within two weeks throughout good 
times and bad times. 

The Cleveland School of Welding 
has graduates from every state in 
the Union but Wyoming. Students 
have come from eight foreign 
countries including U.S.S.R., France 
and Brazil. About 25 per cent are 
sent by employers at their expense. 
About 50 per cent are high school 
graduates and 15 per cent college 
graduates. 


° . oe 


Design of Arc Welders 


The most perfunctory examina- 
tion of any of the many sets of rules 
for qualifying operators will dis- 
close the nature of the problem in 
welding machine design. Users 
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N THIS column, the author, well- 

known consulting engineer in weld- 
ing, 1s given wide latitude in present- 
ing his views. They do not necessarily 
conicide with those of the editors of 
STEEL. 








have to do too much testing to find 
out whether Bill Jones, operator, 
made a good weld. The job be 
longs to the welding machine de. 
signer. There will be no confusion 
or controversy about qualification of 
operators when a machine is pro- 
duced which will blow a _ whistle, 
ring a bell or cease operation when 
a bad weld is being made. 


° . ° 


Welding Handbooks 


Electric arc welding and gas weld- 
ing equipment manufacturers issue 
authoritative information on weld- 
ing in book form which is distribut- 
ed free or at a nominal price which 
merely covers the cost of printing. 
While the books will be found in 
most engineering departments, the 
great need is to get them into the 
hands of welding operators. 

Illiterate welding operators are a 
menace to everyone concerned. The 
man may read his Bible and news- 
paper, but he is a welding illiterate 
unless he knows how to use a good 
welding handbook. The information 
presented in the books represents 
the experience of thousands of op- 
erators, engineers and _ production 
men. Use of such information will 
prevent many wasteful and danger- 
ous practices in the use of welding. 

Several important companies have 
established libraries of welding liter- 
ature which contain books and peri- 
odicals dealing with welding. This 
material is loaned on cards to any- 
one in the company who is interest- 
ed. It does not seem particularly ex- 
travagant for a management to ap- 
propriate three or four hundred dol- 
lars to cover technical printed mat- 
ter for use of perhaps 25 men whose 





annual payroll is $50,000 and whose 
knowledge and skill is built into 5 
million dollars worth of the com- 
pany’s product. 

Information on how to conduct an 
industrial welding library may be 
obtained by addressing a letter to A. 
E. Gibson, President, American 
Welding society, 33 West Thirty. 
ninth street, New York. 


Welds of Interest 
EVERAL instances’ where 


J welding has been used in the 
fabrication of large jobs are illus- 
trated on the opposite page. Top 
left shows the stationary arma- 
ture frame of a 25,000-kilowatt 
hydrogen cooled turbine genera- 
tor under construction for the 
Dayton Power and Light Co. in 
the Schenectady, N. Y., shops of 
the General Electric Co. 

To handle the 500-ton rotors be- 
ing installed at Bonneville dam, 
Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, 
Pa., has built for the Harnischfe 
ger Corp., Milwaukee, the all- 
welded rotor attachment shown 
at top right. The unit weighs 19 
tons and measures 12% feet in 
diameter. 

Tank for a large oil circuit 
breaker is the two-eyed monster 
in the center. In the Philadel- 
phia shops of General Electric the 
inside of this tank is being pre 
pared for the bushings and in- 
ternal mechanism. 

Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Co. has built in its East Pitts- 
burgh shops the gas tight welded 
generator frame section shown at 
bottom left. The section is half 
of the frame for a 58,000-kilovolt 
ampere  turbogenerator and 
weighs 20 tons. 

Welded steel ventilating air 
housings, like the one shown at 
bottom right, will surround each 
of three waterwheel generators 
under construction for the Loup 
river development near Colum- 
bus, Neb. Allis-Chalmers Mfg. 
Co., Milwaukee, is the fabricator. 
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Technical Advances 
Responsibility Upon 


(Continued from Page 27) 
speeds are rising throughout the 
world and in this development the 
United States has achieved leader- 
ship after lagging behind other 
countries for several years. In this 
country the remarkable success of 
certain high speed locomotive de- 
velopments of 1935 has been main- 
tained during the current year, it 
was said. 

Discussing general design of 
steam locomotives in the United 
States and Canada the. report stated 
that, with one exception, the oft- 
predicted demand for lighter steam 
locomotives has found expression 
only in Canada. The steam locomo- 
tives placed in the United States 
this year have been mostly of the 
heaviest types. Locomotive build- 
ing activity was relatively greater 
in many foreign countries although 
it also was with few exceptions con- 
fined chiefly to conventional types. 

Analyzing steam locomotive and 
boiler accessory requirements, the 
report stated that the application 
of roller bearings to all axles, as an 
important step toward higher avail- 
ability, is making rapid progress in 
this country. The resultant rigidity 
of the axle assembly calls for refine- 
ments in shop methods. The box- 
shape wheel is being used extensive- 
ly in new and new-built locomotives 
in this country and in Canada. 


Aluminum Rods Being Used 


Aluminum main and side rod in- 
stallations are making some prog- 
ress in this country on freight loco- 
motives. Comparison with alloy 
steel rods of scientific design ap- 
pears to be lacking to date.  Inci- 
dentally, a molybdenum content now 
is regarded abroad as an important 
factor in reducing temper _ brittie- 
ness of nickel and nickel chromium 
alloys. 

The report also noted that the 
Commonwealth cast steel frame 
with integral cylinders is being used 
on many new locomotives. The 
built-up frame, on the other hand, 
has been improved in homogeneity 
and strength by cutting the side 
frame members out of rolled steel 
slabs. This method, long standard 
in Germany, has been adopted by 
the Lima Locomotive Works, Lima, 
O., it was said. 

Diesel motive power and soft pro- 
peller cars other than diesel were 
discussed as to their application in 
various countries. The gain in die- 
sel power is pronounced. 

While passenger car orders in the 
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United States have continued meager 
this year, there have been several 
notable developments in new equip- 
ment, particularly streamlining and 
the greater use of alloys, 
with low alloy, high-yield strength 
steel for car superstructures and 
underframes and aluminum alloys 
for various other parts. There is 
a greater tendency toward welding, 
which abroad rapidly is becoming 
standard in car construction. For 
instance, only welded cars have been 
ordered in Germany since 1935. Riv- 
eting has been specified merely for 
certain parts where shrinkage 
stresses would be objectionable. In 
general, it was stated, no special al- 
loy steels are used in European car 
body construction for main line 
steam train equipment. Occasional- 
ly, however, somewhat harder sili- 
con steels are employed. 


Freight Cars Are Lighter 


With respect to freight cars in 
this country, it was said that 1935 
was particularly fruitful in new de- 
velopments, incorporating designs 
of extraordinary lightness per unit 
of capacity. There has been a lull 
in new radical designs during 1936, 
while the recent ultralight designs 
are in test service. Orders for new 
equipment this year, however, have 
been increasing substantially. 

Present trend toward the use of 
high tensile strength, cast alloy steel 
for truckside frames and _ bolsters 
of freight car trucks was discussed 
by Donald S. Barrows, vice presi- 
dent, Symington-Gould Corp., Roch- 
ester, N. Y., who gave results of 
static and dynamic tests made on 
truck members cast from alloy steel 
and from the Association of Amer- 
ican Railroads’ grade B steel. He 
stated that at this relatively early 
stage in the development of high 
tensile alloy steel frames and _ bol- 
sters, it was possible in only a few 
cases to give test figures comparing 
them with frames and bolsters of 
grade B steel. No one manufactur- 
er, he said, has made side frames 
and bolsters for the 40, 50 and 70- 
ton standard capacity trucks in both 
materials and from absolutely in- 
terchangeable patterns. Therefore 
some of the comparisons, of necessi- 
ty, were made between grade B 
castings from one manufacturer and 
alloy steel castings from another. 

Creep of metals came in for special 
consideration. S. H. Weaver, tur- 
bine engineering department, Gen- 
eral Electric Co., Schenectady, N. 
Y., in presenting a paper entitled 


“The Creep Curve and Stability of 
Steels at Constant Stress and Tem- 
perature,” defined the creep prop 
erties of steel under these condi 
tions by the strain-hardening con 
stant and the constant-creep rate. 
He described the initial creep at con 
stant stress and temperature as a 
strain-hardening phenomenon with 
a velocity that varies inversely with 
time, adding that the creep exten 
sion due to this plastic flow is equal 
to a strain hardening constant mul. 
tiplied by the logarithm of time. In 
the viscosity of solids, under stable 
conditions there would be a viscous 
flow at a constant rate which would 
produce a creep extension of con 
stant creep rate multiplied by time. 
The total creep extension, he said, 
for a structurally stable metal at 
any time is equal to the sum of 
these two products. 

Mr. Weaver stated that for steel, 
with a physical or structural change 
during creep, a third quantity must 
be added, with the test value of the 
quantity indicating the degree of 
instability of the test metal. The 
speaker presented results of long- 
time creep tests extending from 
5500 hours to 5 years to illustrate 
four of the principal types of insta- 
bility. They represented changes 
due to carbide spheroidization, fer- 
ritic banding, dendrites and alloy 
segregation. 


Discusses Machine Design 


In a paper entitled “The Inter 
pretation of Creep Test for Machine 
Design,” C. Richard Soderberg, 
manager, turbine engineering de 
partment, Westinghouse Electric & 
Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, presented 
a method of interpreting data and 
applied the method to several prob 
lems on machine design. The meth- 
od involved a rational theory of 
plastic flow in polycrystalline mate- 
rials to which empirical results 
from actual tests can be applied. 
The basic premise of the theory was 
that facts already established for 
plastic flow at normal temperature 
remain valid for higher tempera 
tures as well. 

A progress report was submitted 
on the activities of special research 
committee on the effect of tempera- 
ture on metals. Five speakers pre 
sented various phases of tests; these 
were confined principally to 0.35 
carbon steel and centered around 
the question of creep. The com- 
mittee proposes to study creep on 
commonly used metals under con 
ditions where bi-axial stresses are 
involved. 

In a symposium on safety and hy 
giene in industry, Harold Miner, 
E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co., 


Wilmington, Del., emphasized the 
importance of safety contests. 
While not absolutely essential, a 


well functioning plant safety organi 
zation materially assists in the re- 
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duction of accidents in initiating and 
carrying on properly organized safe- 
ty contests, a type of which he de- 
scribed in some detail with the aid 
of lantern slides. Mr. Miner said 
that if accidents to industrial em- 
ployes are to be prevented, two 
fundamentals must be embodied in 
safety activities, namely, adequate 
safeguards, including both mechan- 
ical and personal equipment, and 
proper instruction to employes as 
to how to work safely, along with 
encouragement to do so. Prior to 
the last decade, he said, more em- 
phasis was directed toward the safe- 
guarding of mechanical equipment. 
This reduced injuries to a remark- 
able degree, but far too many acci- 
dents still can be traced to the sec- 
ond fundamental, lack of employe 
education and competent supervi- 
sion. 


Operating Instructions Are Needed 


Emphasizing the engineering value 
of adequate operating instructions, 
D. L. Royer, Ocean Accident & Guar- 
antee Corp., New York, outlined 
what he believed essential in provid- 
ing these instructions. He pointed 
to the fact that new and improved 
equipment is constantly being in- 
stalled and too often builders of 
equipment fail to provide operators 
with adequate information. But, 
he said, final responsibility for the 
development of these instructions 
and the enforcement of them is 
clearly that of the persons in charge 
of the operation of the equipment. 
He said the most effective operat- 
ing instructions usually are _ pro- 
duced by the owner of the equip- 
ment or his supervisors, co-operat- 
ing with the designer and builder. 

Motion study was stressed as an 
important adjunct to successful 
management. <A. Williams, Hood 
Rubber Co., Boston, stated that from 
the standpoint of cost reduction 
alone its importance and efficiency 
could not be undervalued, but add- 
ed that it provided other important 
benefits, notably in its relation to 
employe training and to personnel 
problems, and it was particularly in 
respect to this latter relationship 
that he addressed his remarks. In 
his discussion of employe training, 
he dealt chiefly with the socalled 
semi-skilled group, as he believed 
that it provided the greater oppor- 
tunity for motion study. Mr. Wil- 
liams declared that there are three 
important steps in employe training. 
The first is job analysis, the second 
the establishing and recording of 
the best method for standard fac- 
tory practice and the third the ac- 
tual training or teaching of the em- 
ploye to do the job. He described 


how motion studies serve in all 
three steps. 
Social aspects of motion study 


were set forth by Allen H. Morgen- 
sen, consulting engineer, New York 
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City, who presented conclusions 
based in part on his own experience 
in conducting programs in motion 
study in 16 plants employing more 
than 30,000 workers. The primary 
aim of such programs, he said, is 
to make a better product at a lower 
cost and at the right time. He em- 
phasized that this objective benefits 
employer, employe and the public. 


Diesel Power Has 
Bright Future 


HE fortieth anniversary of in- 
troduction of diesel power in 
the United States was marked by 
distinguished leaders in the fields 
of engineering, manufacturing and 
finance, attending a luncheon in 


New York, Dec. 2, in connection 
with the National Exposition of 
Power and Mechanical Engineer- 
ing. Held to honor Dr. Rudolph 


Diesel, inventor of the engine bear- 
ing his name, the luncheon was 
broadeast by a National Broadcast- 
ing Co. network. 

Among speakers were Gordon 
Rentschler, president, National City 
Bank of New York, chairman of 
the luncheon committee; Charles F; 
Kettering, vice president in charge 
of research, General Motors Corp., 
Detroit; Edward B. Pollister, presi- 
dent, Busch-Sulzer Bros. Diesel En- 
gine Co., St. Louis; Col. Robert H. 
Morse, president, FairbankKs-Morse 
& Co., Chicago; B. C. Heacock, pres- 
ident, Caterpillar Tractor  Co., 
Peoria, Ill.; C. L. Cummins, presi- 
dent, Cummins Engine Co., Colum- 


bus, Ind.; Edward G. Budd, presi- 
dent, Edward G. Budd Mfg. Co., 
Philadelphia; and Capt. E. V. Rick- 


enbacker, vice president, Eastern 


Air Lines. 
May Be Turning Point 


Mr. Kettering, speaking from De 
troit, observed that the present 
“may mark a turning point” in 
the history of power progress. Mr. 
Pollister related that according to 
Lloyd’s reports, 325,000 gross tons 
more of diesel propelled vessels are 
being built than of all other types 
of tonnage taken together. Of ships 
from 6000 to 20,000 gross tons, the 
remainder of the world is now 
building 86 diesel ship and 24 
steamships, the ratio being 78 per 
cent for diesel. 

Following is Mr. Pollister’s es- 
timate of the marine market: “In 
the replacement over the next few 
years of about 400 obsolete Ameri- 


can merchant ships, that is con 
templated under the new federal 
subsidy act, it would appear con- 


servative to estimate that one-half 
of the new modern ships should be 
fitted with diesel engines. This 








would require approximately 1. 
000,000 horsepower of diesels, val. 
ued at around $50,000,000.” 

In Colonel Morse’s opinion, the 
diesel age has just started and the 
trend will continue for years tg 
come. Mr. Heacock reported that 
his company has manufactured 1, 
250,000 diesel horsepower in the last 
five years and the 1936 production 
exceeds the combined total of the 
three previous years. 

Belief that the diesel-powered 
passenger automobile is not far off 
was expressed by Mr. Cummins. 
Capt. Rickenbacker visualized fyr. 
ther rapid expansion in aircraft 
with diesel power in the near fy. 
ture, while Mr. Budd asserted the 
belief that American diesels are 
superior to those of foreign make, 
and that they will supplement, and 
in many cases supplant, the present 
gasoline and steam motive power. 


Power Show Has 
Many Exhibits 


ORE than 300 exhibits featured 
M the twelfth National Exposi- 
tion of Power and Mechanical Engi- 
neering held at Grand Central Pal. 
ace, New York, Nov. 30-Dec. 5. The 
entire show reflected a higher tone 
than in previous years, exhibits and 
booths were more attractively de. 
signed and presented and visitors 
showed unusual interest in getting 
at first hand information for the 
solution of various manufacturing 
and engineering problems. 

Iron and steel companies were 
well represented and their exhibits 
covered the tapping of an open- 
hearth furnace, the operation of a 
miniature hot strip mill and the 
showing of a wide range of finished 
rolled steel products. Rolled cop. 
per and brass products had a prom- 
inent place in the show. Power plant 
machinery and many plant accesso- 
ries were shown, such as a wide vari- 
ety of valves, pipe and pipe fittings, 
power transmission equipment, air 
conditioning and heating units, cut- 
ting tools, speed reducers, lubricat- 
ing devices, electrical apparatus, re- 
fractories, insulating materials, ete. 

Control equipment and _ instru- 
ments had a notable place in the ex- 
position. Lubricants were displayed 
prominently. Many different kinds 
of materials handling equipment 
were shown. Other exhibits includ- 
ed various kinds of castings, cast 
iron sectional storage units, dust 
handling systems, bearings, pumps, 
compressors, presses, oxyacetylene 
equipment for cutting, welding and 
hard facing, fans, pulverizers, steam 
scrubbers, safety devices and many 
other items. 
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Transportation equipment operates faster ... gives better service 
... costs less to run ... shows increased earnings 
HERE’S the picture - from 85,000 to 185,000 Ib. per square inch. Less weight means 
: =~ — =e sine weiebing abl fewer pounds to buy an important factor in the economy of 
Speedy light-weight passenger trains weighing ha pee Bt te 
as much as ordinary equipment, yet just as strong. ° ° . 
Freight cars built 20% lighter, hauling 8% more ai a eT a 
payload. Streamlined street cars that weigh 7 tons U $ $ COR-TEN high irdocaiRiaice 5 -s ion euske dioe 
less, and speed up service, winning thousands of new yield point of mild steel, one-half more tensile strength, nearly 
regular riders. Gasoline buses 50% lighter and 40% double the impact resistance, and 40° added resistance to ab- 
cheaper to operate than the same capacity buses rasion. Its resistance to atmospheric corrosion is from 4 to 6 
hey re lace. Tank trailers hauling 250 g: llons more times that of ordinary steel—- which permits the use of COR- 
they replace. 1ank Crawlers Ne IZ 20U Ba s more TEN’s superior strength in lighter sections with assurance. 
payload without increase in weight. Airplanes of 
stainless steel, 200 pounds lighter yet faster, safer : ’ , 
and a . . U'S°S MAN-TE MAN-TEN has the superior yield 
This list, covering practically every phase of ; point, tensile strength and abrasion 
modern transportation, shows that it pays to get rid resistance of ye EN and equate ssc yee ier tlhe 
eae e: : : —— Eo sae to corrosion. its lower price per pound recommends its use 
of useless weight and that the economical w Mang where corrosion resistance and other special properties of 
trim off poundage is by the use of USS High CorR-TEN are not required. 
Tensile Steels. < Both USS CoOrR-TEN and USS MAN-TEN are open-hearth 
Here are the steels. The advantages they offer tonnage grades of steel whose superior properties are obtained 
have been proved in hundreds of installations. by the addition of alloying elements in low percentages. That 
is why their cost is low in comparison to other types of alloy 
US'S STAINLESS Metallurgy’s closest approach to structural steels. 
the ‘‘perfect metal.’’ Stainless Bhi ‘ ‘ 
Steel is more resistant to all of the destructive forces of stress, \W rite us. Find out how these superior steels can 
corrosion, heat and time itself, than any other commercial be applied to modernize your product how little 
metal. Moreover, it is one of the strongest metals known. thev affect shop practice or increase cost. Our engi- 
USS Stainless can be fabricated into light-weight beams with ioeré will eludiv conserave with © ‘einen rae 
a strength-weight ratio as high as 10 to | compared to ordinary neers will gladly cooperate with you in every p 1ase O 
steel construction because of its high tensile strength, ranging their application from drawing board to finished job. 
AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY, Chicago and New York CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL CORPORATION, 
Pittsburgh and Chicago COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY, San Francisco NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY, Pittsburgh 
rENNESSEE COAL, IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY, Birmingham ~*~ COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY, San Francisco, 
Pacific Coast Distributors UNITED STATES STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY, New York, Export Distributors 
bib. Lighter. 4 using USS Breaks World's Speed Record. 0, 4 Tons More Pay-load. 45 experi- 
nless Steel for practically every part October 23, this new Denver Zephyr of the Chi- mental box car that weighs 8000 ib. less 
imotor and wing coverings this Fleet- cago, Burlington and Quincy covered the 1017 than the standard car has a USS COR- 
13 Sea Bird’’ Amphibian is built 200 miles between Chicago and Denver at 83.3 TEN body. Weight of rolled steel parts 
lighter than a simitar capacity plane m.p.h. average speed. USS Stainless Steel was was reduced 27% by substituting USS 





used in its construction to obtain maximum COR-TEN for carbon steel. 


strength-weight ratio. 


waventional materials. Yetitisstrong- 
faster, safer, permanently immune to 
sion, and fire-resistant up to 2000° F. 
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(Continued from Page 56) 
also the punch has no shoulder and 
when the pressure is applied by the 
end of the punch to the flat slug, 
the metal flows back up over the 
punch. 

In a written discussion, C. F. Ham- 
mond, metallurgist, Winchester Re- 
peating Arms Co., New _ Haven, 
Conn., observed that Dr. Crampton 
made no mention of lubrication on 
cold extrusion by the Hooker proc- 
ess. This is vital to success of the 
process, said Mr. Hammond. For 
many years no lubricant other than 
lard oil was satisfactory and it is 
only within recent years that com- 
pounded oils have been used. 


Lubrication Is Important 


The extrusion presses are piped, 
he explained, so that two jets of oil 
are playing on the extrusion die at all 
times. It is the proper lubricating 
and cooling effect of the oils used 
that keeps the temperature of the 
extruded article below recrystalli- 
zation temperature. For later fabri- 
cation and final use it is essential 
in practically all articles which Win- 
chester manufactures by the process 
that the inherent stiffness and hard- 
ness from the cold extrusion be re- 
tained. Importance of lubrication 
is therefore apparent. 

Cold heading has been defined as 
the process of forming by pressure 
the heads of bolts, rivets, nails, etc., 
on the ends of suitable lengths of 
wire at or near room temperature. 
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IG. 4—Group 

of etched forg- 
ings which have 
been selected to 
cover jobs of wide- 
ly varying types. 
These have been 
sectionalized and 
dee p ek hed to 
show fiber flow. 
From paper of ]. 


H. Friedman 


on Plastic Working 


Today, said Roy H. Smith, vice presi- 
dent, Lamson & Sessions Co., Kent, 


O., this definition covers only a 
small portion of the cold-heading 


field, as there are many articles 
being produced which bear little or 
no resemblance to bolts or rivets, as 
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Filc. 5 Here " 
are shown 
some of the many 
different and in- 
tricate sections 
that can be ex- 
truded in copper mS 
alloy S$. F rom < 
paper of D. K. % 


Crampton 


frequently the upset or forming is 
not done on the end of the wire. 
Increasing demand for smoother 
shanks on bolts, more accurately 
maintained and free from scale, 


brought into existence the cold. 
heading industry. The fact that 


many of the commercial metals and 
alloys, as now made, are malleable 
at or near room temperature and 
are capable of being plastically de. 
formed, has brought about the de. 
velopment of the industry to its 
present state. 


Must Improve Materials 


In some phases of the industry, 
asserted Major Smith, the limit of 
malleability of the raw material has 
been reached and any future devel. 
opment will depend upon our abil- 
ity to produce materials possessing 
greater malleability. As knowledge 
of the effects of impurities on the 
physical properties of metals is in- 
creased and methods of controlling 
these impurities develop, such raw 
materials may reasonably be expect- 
ed. It will be necessary also to im- 
prove the physical condition of the 
raw materials with respect to sur- 
face conditions, such as seams, laps, 
etc. 

In other phases of the cold-head- 
ing industry, equipment and tools 
have been the limiting factor. Re. 
quirements of mass production in- 
dustries for higher strength mate- 
rial, smaller tolerances and_ finer 
finishes have necessitated develop- 
ment of larger and more rigid head- 
ing machines. These _ difficulties 
have been overcome to a consider- 
able extent by the combined ef- 
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Forging Billets Slabs 


Sheared and Universal Plates 


“CENTRALLOY” 
High Tensile Steel 


Blue Annealed Sheets 
Flanged and Dished Heads 
Steel Stampings 
ROLLED STEEL FLOOR PLATES 
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Cus long wearing qualities and the safety features that 
form an integral feature of the modern tire’s design, is 
fittingly comparable to the properties that contribute to 
CENTRAL’s popular ‘‘ALL-WAY GRIP”’ Rolled Steel Floor 


Plate... both play a dual role. 


The pattern of CENTRAL'S ‘‘ALL-WAY-GRIP”’ provides 
a distinctive balance of perfect symmetry. Its all-direc- 
tional design permits maximum economy and minimum 
wastage in shearing . . . each diamond projection center- 
ing the next one at right angles . . . back of it all CEN- 
TRAL’s 83 years of specialization. 


May we mail you a copy of a complete little booklet 
which we have prepared both illustrating and describing 
CENTRAL FLOOR PLATES in detail? Included are forms, 


sizes and necessary installation data. Write today! 


IRON & STEEL CO. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

















forts of tool steel manufacturers 
and die designers, so that today the 
limits of the cold heading process 
are more economic than mechanical. 

Solution of the heading tool prob- 
lem, the author continued, has _ in- 
volved the substitution of high al- 
loy steels for the 1 per cent carbon 
tool steel used for so many years. 
This substitution in turn has made 
necessary many changes in die de- 
sign. Present trend is toward com- 
posite or so-called “insert” dies, such 
as is shown in Fig. 6. In recent 
years several processes and ma- 
chines have been developed which 
make possible the collecting of 
greater amounts of stock in the 
head section. In the Kaufman sin- 
gle extrusion process, wire of nom 
inal diameter is pushed into the 
solid heading die and reduced to 
pitch diameter for the thread sec- 
tion. The head is then upset in the 
usual manner. By using wire of 
nominal size instead of pitch size, 
a considerable large volume of stock 
may be upset, or for a given head 
size, less plastic flow of the metal 
is produced. 


Equipment Extends Range 


With development of the single 
extrusion process, the single-die, 
double-stroke header seems to have 
reached its limit as regards amount 
of stock upset, Major Smith con- 
tinued. Improvements in square- 
ness and smoothness of cut-off and 
maintenance of alignment of the 
heading tools cannot be large. How- 
ever, a new type header is available 
which does extend the range of cold 
heading. This type, known as the 








IG. 6—Here ts 
shown a com 
posite or sOo-¢ alled 
insert die. From 
pape) of Roy re. 
Smith 


Boltmaker, is of the multi-die, sin- 
gle-stroke type. 

One of the most recent develop- 
ments in cold heading is the so- 
called scrapless nut process, which 
involves the cold upsetting of a nut 
blank from round wire or rod. A 
blank is sheared from a coil of wire 
and in successive stations is formed 
into a hexagonal or square nut 
blank, as shown in Fig. 7. In the 
final station, the blank is pierced so 
that it falls from the machine ready 


served that the present trend in 
cold heading is toward more and 
more difficult and unusual types of 
product. Fig. 8, for example, shows 
a part requiring an upset in more 
than one place. Those products 
requiring higher and higher unit 
pressures in the die will probably 
furnish the most interesting devel- 
opments in the immediate future 
Extrusion in combination with up- 
setting and pressing, and possibly 
with some slight deviation in tem- 
perature, will play a major part. 
General aspects of cold drawing 
rods and bars in the so-called plain 
carbon steel grades were discussed 
in a paper by J. E. Beck, metallur- 


gical engineer, Jones & Laughlin 
Steel Corp., Pittsburgh. Consider- 


able time was devoted a description 
of the cold drawing process. Up to 
0.50 per cent carbon, all of the wide- 
ly-used plain-carbon grades are cold 
drawn commercially. The most pop- 
ular grades are S.A.E. steels 1112, 





are shown in this illustration. 


for tapping. The only material lost 
in this process is a slug having a 
diameter equal to the hole diame- 
ter and a thickness approximately 
one-half that of the finished nut. 
This scrapless nut machine is in 
reality a multi-die, single-stroke 
header of the solid die type. Its 
success is due to the fact that tool 
steels are now being produced which 
will withstand the tremendous pres- 
sure necessary for these forming 
operations. 


In conclusion, Major Smith ob- 


IG. 8—Shown 

here are the 
steps in making a 
brake shaft hous 
ing wherein the 
mece is upset in 
more than one 
plac e. From pape 
of Roy H. Smith 


The sequence of operations in making a nut in a scrapless nut machine 
From paper of Roy H. Smith 


X-1112, 1020, X-1020, 1035, 1940, 
1045, 1120, X-1314, X-1315, 1335 and 
X-1335. Many users do not identify 
their steel grades by S.A.E. designa- 
tion, however, regardless of the 
method of identification, the grades 
listed, allowing for slight chemical 
preferences, are representative of 
the most popular commercial grades. 


Outlines Drawing Practice 


There are those who suspect that 
hot-rolled stock is annealed or nor- 
malized preparatory to cold drawing. 
As a matter of regular procedure, 
such is not the case although if 
specified by a purchaser or neces- 
sary because of the nature of the 
required properties, annealing or 
normalizing, is employed. However, 
in carbon steels over 0.50 per cent 
carbon, it has been found desirable, 
in fact almost necessary, to anneal 
the hot stock before cold drawing. 
Further in these higher carbon 
steels, the ductility of the cold- 
drawn product is considerably more 
desirable in the annealed and cold- 
drawn state. 

Within the last few years, accord- 
ing to Mr. Beck, some advantage is 
realized in special instances by low- 
temperature treatments after cold 
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Yours ford} draws 


The exceptional drawing quality of Sey- 
mour Nickel Silver, and its silvery white 
color, are constantly finding new places 
for it in advanced product design. 


For the same reason, it is proving to be 
a superior alloy for the cupping of parts 
of utensils, appliances, etc., which were 
formerly at the mercy of less workable 
alloys. 


The larger of the examples above (shells 
for glass rinsers) is a 10-inch draw. These 
shells were not selected for display pur- 
poses. They truthfully represent the 
high average of ductility of Seymour 
Nickel Silver—a product of more than 
forty years of specialization. 


Phis attainment is not due to any “‘trade 
secret.” It is the sum of many refine- 


ments all along the line of manufacture 
from casting to final inspection—the 
mixing of years of experience with cru- 
cibles of metal! 


Not by guess but by vigilance is the 
Seymour quality level maintained. A 
rigorous checking system is a permanent 
institution in the Seymour plant. Each 
heat is analyzed and given a heat number. 
Tests are then made at every important 
stage of manufacture. If at any time a 
sample falls short of the requirements 
set for it, that batch is located by its 
number and promptly withdrawn. This 
involves detail and expense, but it has 
paid us because it has paid our customers. 


May we send you, without obligation, 
samples of Seymour Nickel Silver for test 
purposes? 


REMEMBER THE NAME— 





SEYMOUR 
NICKEL 


THE SEYMCUR MANUFACTURING CO 





SILVER 


51 FRANKLIN ST SEYMOUR. CONN 


SreGSiAtLIistTtsS IN NICKEL SILVER AND PHOSPHOR BRONZE 
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drawing. Such treatments may in- 
volve temperatures ranging from 
300 to 1100 degrees Fahr., depend- 
ing upon the results sought. In 
some instances, “strain drawing” at 
temperatures in the neighborhood of 
400 to 700 degrees Fahr. is employed 
as an “accelerated aging” function. 
On the other hand, “tempering” ef- 
fects with improved ductility with- 
out appreciable losses in tensile and 
yield values are produced through 
use of temperatures between 700 
and 1000 degrees Fahr. However, 
it should be understood that heat 
treatment, either before or after 
cold drawing, is not regular pro- 
cedure, but could be classified, ex- 
cept in the case of higher carbons, 
as special procedure to meet special 
requirements. 

Some believe that the metallogra- 
phist can identify cold-drawn mate- 
rial from hot rolled with the micro- 
scope through identification of elon- 
gated grains in a longitudinal sec- 
tion. As a general thing, said Mr. 
Beck, this is not so. Even in sizes 
as small as *%-inch diameter, the 
amount of draft employed is not suf- 
ficient to cause enough structure 
distortion to be apparent under or- 
dinary microscopic magnification. 

It is true that in carbon steels 
over 0.50 per cent carbon under 
some conditions slight indications of 
grain elongation may be detected 
to a shallow depth, but, as stated 
before, in general such grain distor- 
tion as might have been effected in 
cold drawing is so small as to be 
practically negligible. This is not 
true in some wire drawing where 
the drastic cold reductions employed 
do leave their mark on the wire 
structure. 


Die Removes No Metal 


Some people suspect that the skin 
of the bar is removed in some man- 
ner when drawn through the die. 
Obviously this is not true. No metal 
is removed, other than the scale in 
pickling, during the entire process. 
The’ hot-rolled bar actually is 
stretched through the die. For ex- 
ample, a 1 1/16-inch round 33 feet 
long will elongate about 3 feet when 
cold drawn to a 1-inch round, there- 
by giving a cold-drawn length of 
slightly over 36 feet. Fig. 9 shows 
a sketch of two types of cold draw- 
ing dies and some idea of the draw- 
ing action. 

Uses of cold-drawn steels have be- 
some so wide that their applications 
are too numerous to cover complete- 
ly. Some of the uses are for spark 
plug shells; radio speaker cores; 
bolts; nuts; screws; gears; pinions; 
cash register parts; chain pins and 
typewriter, sewing machine and 
rolls for silent chains, motor and 
transmission shafts; motorcycle 
crank axles; oil pump shafts and 
gears; piston pins; steering gear 
arms; bushings; pins and worms; 
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Fig. g—Sketch showing types of cold 
drawing dies. From paper of J]. E. 
Beck 


tie rods; wringer rolls; gun parts; 
etc. Industries manufacturing auto- 
mobiles, motorcycles, bicycles, sew- 
ing machines, typewriters, adding 
and calculating machines, textile ma- 
chinery, shoe machinery, electric re- 
frigerators, railroad equipment, ag- 
ricultural implements and electrical 
equipment are large consumers. 

In conclusion, Mr. Beck stated that 
a better and more complete appre- 
ciation of the characteristics of cold- 
drawn material should enlarge its 
field of application. It is the aim 
of the steel manufacturer, through 
exhaustive studies of manufacturing 
practices, to develop definite proc- 
essing procedure to produce specific 
properties. Considerable progress 
has already been made in this con- 
nection and with the passing of time 
it is only reasonable to expect a 
more complete and precise under- 
standing which will prove mutually 
advantageous to both consumer and 
producer. 


Recommendation in Print 


On Abrasive Grain Sizes 


Division of simplified practice of 
the national bureau of standards, 
Washington, has announced that 
printed copies of Simplified Practice 
Recommendation R118-36 on Abra- 
sive Grain Sizes are now available 
from the superintendent of docu- 
ments, government printing office, 
Washington. The recommendation 
establishes a table of allowable lim- 
its for the sizing of aluminum oxide 
and silicon carbide abrasives for 
polishing use and grinding wheel 
manufacture. This revision does 
not change the recommended sizes 
established Sept. 1, 1930, but clari- 
fies the headings and the example 
which is given to explain the use of 
the recommendation. The recom- 


mendation is subject to regular re. 
view by a standing committee of the 
industry. 


No Difficulty Encountered 
In Pouring Frozen Molds 


In certain sections of the country 
where the cold is intense in the win- 
ter, foundry molds occasionally are 
frozen when they are left on the 
floor over night. Confronted with 
this experience for the first time, 
a foundryman may have doubts of 
the advisability of filling the mold 
with molten metal. He need not 
hesitate. Experience has shown 
that if the mold is in proper con- 
dition for the reception of metal, 
before it is frozen, it will receive the 
metal in an equally satisfactory 
manner after it is frozen. 


Effects of Phosphorus on 
Cast Iron Given in Booklet 


Entitled Phosphorus, a_ booklet 
consisting of four papers recently 
has been published by Sloss-Shef- 
field Steel & Iron Co., Birmingham, 
Ala. In order of appearance, the 
papers are: Six Years’ Progress in 
the Metallurgy of Phosphorus in 
Cast Iron, by Rebecca Hall Smith, 
foundry consultant, Detroit; Treat- 
tise on Phosphorus in Foundry Pig 
Iron, by the late Y. A. Dyer, consult- 
ing metallurgist, Birmingham, Ala.; 
The Carbon Equivalent in Gray 
Iron Control, by Dr. J. T. Mackenzie, 
metallurgist, Birmingham, Ala; 
and a castings analyses guide pre- 
pared by F. E. Fisher, metallurgist, 
Chicago. 


Advances in Anticorrosives 
For Unpainted Steel Parts 


(Concluded from Page 62) 

tion upon his product because the 
salts and acids in the perspiration 
deposited upon the clean surfaces 
were unhindered in their corrosive 
action. Nevertheless, the unsightly 
marks which were appearing on his 
products were becoming a distinct 
hindrance to sales. Quite by chance 
he discovered an exhibit of these 
compounds and among them found 
a greaseless type which deposited an 
invisible film on polished surfaces. 
This film in no way interfered with 
the brightness of the polish and the 
fingers of those who handled the 
products did not become greasy. 
Yet full protection was afforded his 
products and one application suf- 
ficed for the duration of the exhib- 
it. This type of material should 
find wide use among exhibitors of 
polished products and many new 
fields of application as well. 
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Eliminates Hernia Hazard 


(Concluded from Page 52) 
unloading the tin plate and carry- 
ing it to the storage space. This 
type of truck also is used for trans- 
porting materials from one opera- 
tion to another, as for example as 
shown in one of the illustrations. 

At the storage space, the tin 
plate is tiered by means of a high 
stacker, hand-operated. This same 
stacker also is used to take the 
units of tin plate down from the 
storage piles and over to the 
slitters and other machines where 
the plate is to be used. 

At these machines, the skid load 
is placed on another stacker, or 
portable elevator, one of which is 
stationed alongside each machine, 
as shown in another illustration. 
There are 12 of the latter type of 
stacker in the LeComte factory. 
They serve to keep the sheets of 
tin at the most convenient height 
for the operators, who with a slight 
motion of the handle can raise the 
load as the pile of plate diminishes. 
This prevents bending and like 
fatigue, and conserves the op- 
erator’s strength. 

From the slitters, the tin is 
trucked on skids or in skid boxes 
to the presses and other forming 
machines, final operations bring- 
ing the finished cans to the oppo- 
site side of the factory from the 
receiving room, and at this point, 
directly opposite the receiving door, 
is access to a truck loading dock, 
alongside of which runs another 
switch track, convenient for car- 
load shipments. 

From the first operation to the 
last, there is one noticeable princi- 
ple of handling in evidence 
everything possible is kept “off the 
floor.” Another equally evident 
practice is ‘“‘keeping goods on the 
move.” Orders of the day usually 
start through at one side of the 
plant and flow out in the form of 
finished cans at the other. Insofar 
as possible a minimum of floor 
Space is occupied by finished 
products. 

+ e e 


Coal Storage Handling 


NTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 

CO. employs a tractor to utilize 
coal storage space at its South Chi- 
cago steel mill more efficiently. At 
this particular plant most of the 
coal is used for coke-making. It 
arrives by ship and is unloaded by 
an 11-ton clamshell bucket operating 
from a traveling bridge crane. The 
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dock is approximately 900 feet long 
and 155 feet wide. During the navi 
gation season, two or more ships are 
unloaded each week, the delivery 
averaging 20,000 tons. It is neces- 
sary to store sufficient coal to last 
from Dec. 1 to the time in May when 
the first shipload of new coal ar- 
rives. 

The company now uses a diesel- 


powered tractor equipped with a 
bulldozer, and drives this machine 
back and forth over the top of the 
coal pile, leveling it and compacting 
it to a density of 60 pounds per cubic 
foot. Preliminary estimates of the 
gain in storage space from this 
method of coal handling indicates 
that the increase is between 15 and 
30 per cent. 
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This new 94 page engineers’ handbook on power 
driven overhead Trolley Conveyors, with 250 


illustrations, 


is the most comprehensive work 


thus far published on this subject—and it is 
right up-to-date. 


Some of the subjects covered are: 


Design and Layout * 
Chains 
Standard Drive Units ¢ 


Proper Selection of 
® Trolleys and Wheels ¢* Track * 
Sprockets and Shear 


Devices * Take-Ups © Roller Turns ¢ Traction 
Wheels © Automatic Oilers * Hooks and Car- 
riers © Guards and Housings * Automatic 
Transfer of Loads from One Conveyor to An- 
other © Special Equipment * Monorail Systems. 


Mechanical Handling Systems Inc. 
4600 NANCY AVE. © DETROIT, MICH., U.S. A. 
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Molding Machine— 


Reed-Prentice Corp., Worcester, 
Mass., is the maker of a new full 
hydraulic plastic injection molding 
machine, which delivers up to 400 
shots per hour, molding 500 cubic 
inches per hour. Maximum pressure 
per square inch on material 
is 20,000 pounds. Standard equip- 
ment includes a 1000-pound Vick- 
ers hydraulic pump with valve 
control and electric heating § unit 
including rheostat control for heat- 
ing material. Arrangement can 
be made on the heating unit for us- 
ing thermometer or thermocouple, 
and an automatic counter can be 
supplied if desired. Machines are 
furnished for either manual or auto 
matic operation. On the automatic 
machine two timing units are fur- 
nished. One is for the period for 
the material to solidify, the other 
for regulating the time molds open 











Reed-Prentice full 

hydraulic _ plastic 

injection molding 
machine 


for ejection of castings. These units 
may be adjusted from zero to 32 


seconds. Other features of con- 
struction include positive toggle 
mechanism rigidly locking the 


molds mechanically and not depend- 
ing on hydraulic pressure to hold 
molds closed. Hydraulic pressure is 


Monarch Simplex — furnace 


with stationary lip for poui 


ing directly into molds 





used to open and close molds only 


and to operate plunger cylinder. 
Machine is operated by a pump driv- 
en by a 5-horsepower motor. Base 
olf the machine acts as the reservoir 
for the hydraulic system, making 
the machine self-contained. 

¢ ¢ ° 


Furnaces— 


Monarch Engineering & Mfg. Co., 
Curtis Bay, Baltimore, is the maker 
of a new line of Simplex furnaces 
with stationary lip, designed for 
pouring directly into molds. These 
furnaces are of the  non-crucible 
type, bottom pour, using brick or 
rammed-in linings. Built for oil or 
gas fuel, capacities range from 300 
pounds to 10 tons per melt. Illus: 
trated here is the size 93, a bottom 
pour model of 1200 pounds copper 
capacity per melt. The furnace lifts 
from cradie to pour by means. of 
double chains which are counter: 
weighted. Electric motor, pushbut- 
ton controlled, drives the apparatus, 
while the furnace is rotatable in the 
cradle by means of a hand operated 
control. 

* ¢ . 
Grinding Machines— 


Cincinnati Milling Machine and 
Cincinnati Grinders, Cincinnati, has 
recently announced a new series of 
14 and 16-inch plain self-contained 
cylindrical grinding machines, built 
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self-contained cyl- 
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in standard between-center lengths 


ranging from 18 inches to 168 
inches. Spindle radial bearings are 
load compensating, operating effec- 
tively on light or heavy cuts with- 
out adjustment. A _ plain thrust 
bearing supported by a cradle type 
mounting, is located midway be- 
tween the ends of the spindle. Lu- 
brication of the bearings is entirely 
automatic. Oil is filtered before it 
enters the bearing space and a pres- 
sure starting switch controls the 
main motor, preventing operation 
until there is lubrication pressure in 
the bearings. Main motors greater 
than 20 horsepower are mounted on 
the floor, smaller motors on the top 
of the unit. Headstock is independ- 
ently driven by a direct current mo- 
tor mounted on top of the casting. 
Power is transmitted by V-belts 
and silent chain to the jack-shaft 
and face plate. Twenty-four work 
speeds, ranging from 40 to 160 rev- 
olutions per minute are available 
on the 14-inch grinder, and 25 to 
100 revolutions on the 16-inch model. 
Controls are grouped in front of 
the base for ready accessibility. 
Driving power for the table is de- 
rived from a separate motor, which 
also drives the coolant pump. The 
switch controlling the main motor 
also controls this drive. In case 
direct current is not available for 
the headstock motor, provision is 
made for a motor generator to sup- 
ply the power. 
. ° * 


Flexible Coupling— 


Baldwin-Duckworth Chain Corp., 
Springfield, Mass., recently intro- 
duced a new line of flexible roller 
chain couplings. Extra clearance be- 
tween chain and sprockets to allow 
flexibility is eliminated. Instead, flexi- 
bility is secured through the design 
of the coupling itself, and there con- 
sequently is no looseness to promote 
wear and decrease life, it is claimed. 
While periodic lubrication is advis- 
able, it is not necessary to provide 
an oil bath for these couplings. 
Hence an oil-tight casing is not nec- 
essary. The new series includes a 
coupling for every condition of an- 
gular or radial misalignment. One 
design, known as the Semi-Flex, is 
for slight angular misalignment and 
shaft end play. Another, the Flexi- 
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ble, is for greater angular misalign- 


ment and slight radial misalignment. 
The Twin-Flex coupling is for ex- 
treme angular misalignment and 





Baldwin-Duckworth coupling, Flexible 
model, uses convex-roller chains in its 
design 


greater radial misalignment. The 
compound coupling and dummy 


Madison-Kipp brass die cast- 

ing machine using high pres- 

sure method of casting metals 
in plastic state 








shaft coupling are for extraordinary 
misalignment conditions, either an- 
gular or radial. These roller chain 
couplings, made entirely of steel, 
will withstand any atmospheric or 
general working conditions that the 
shaft on which they are mounted 
will stand, without loss of flexibili- 
ty or efficiency, according to the 
company. 


7 * 
Die Casting Machine— 


Madison-Kipp Corp., Madison, 
Wis., has just announced new equip- 
ment for casting brass and rigid 
analysis aluminum by the high pres- 
sure method of casting metals in 
the plastic state. The new list 
of products includes three machines, 
five sizes of hydraulic pumping 
units and a new design for electric 
holding furnaces. Machines are 
based on the patents of Josef Polak, 
leading European exponent of the 
high pressure die casting system, 
now available for the first time in 
this country. An unusual feature of 
the new machines is that the cast- 
ing metal well is provided in each 
die. This well is made the proper 
size for the forcing plunger of the 
machine, having only a_e small 
amount of clearance for ease of op- 
eration. Provision is made in the 
machine so that the casting may be 
ejected from either the moving or 
stationary side of the die. In the 
machine illustrated, line pressures 
up to 2500 pounds providing a die 
holding pressure of 30,000 pounds 
and 7700 pounds for the standard 
diameter metal forcing plunger are 
provided. Higher plunger pressures 
are available, and speed of the plun- 








ger may be varied to suit the cast- 
ing conditions of the various metals 
to be used. In the larger machines 
metal forcing pressures may exceed 
20,000 pounds per square inch. Metal 
is held in the plastic state in the 
newly designed furnace. Machines 
may be equipped with hydraulic 
core pulling mechanism to actuate 
cores from either side of the ma- 
chine or at the bottom of the die. 
Mechanical core pulling devices and 
automatic ejector mechanisms may 
be applied to these new machines. 
Machine illustrated on page 85 Is 
model 256. It is fully hydraulic in 
operation, as are all machines in the 
new series. 


Die Spotting Press— 


Toledo Machine & Tool Co., To- 
ledo, O., division of E. W. Bliss Co., 
is announcing a new and improved 
die spotting press. It is used for 
the final fitting or spotting the 
shaped surface of large drawing and 
forming dies. The press is arranged 
for individual direct connected mo- 
tor drive, the motor being a revers- 
ible variable speed and high torque 
type. The slide is well gibbed for 
alignment and has drilled holes for 
attaching the dies. The bed has an 
area of 160 x 140 inches and five T- 
slots for clamping. There are two 
screw operated pushers driven by 
an electric motor through a clutch 
that allows the pushers to be re- 
versed. Limit switches stop the 
slide travel at extreme top and bot- 
tom. The press has ball bearings 
throughout, the gear boxes are all 
self lubricating and the screws are 
covered with a telescoping cover to 
protect them from dirt and _ grit. 
These presses can be furnished with 
the planer type table if desired. In 
case more pressure is needed these 
presses are furnished with hydraulic 
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operating cylinders in place of the 
screws. 


¢ . ° 
Electric-Hydraulic Riveter— 


Hanna Engineering Works, 1765 
Elston avenue, Chicago, announces 
a new electric-hydraulic —riveter. 
Power unit is a combination of a 
motor driven primary pump, a valve 
mechanism and an intensifier, the 
fluid power developed being trans- 





riveter fur 
stationa \ 


electric-hydrauli 
in portable and 
models 


Hanna 
nished 


mitted to the riveter by flexible high 
pressure hoses. Control of the riv- 
eter by the operator is done by 
means of a trigger switch. Depress- 
ing the switch operates a solenoid- 


Toledo die spotting press used 
for the final fitting or spotting 
the shaped surface of larg 


drawing and forming dies 





actuated valve permitting the fluid 
under primary pressure to force 
the ram to preform the rivet to the 
extent of the primary pressure. 
When the ram has preformed the 
rivet, intensifier automatically 
boosts the pressure in order to fin- 
ish the rivet. After maximum pres. 


sure has been exerted, ram auto. 
matically returns to the starting 
position. Releasing the trigger 


switch at any time will reverse the 
ram movement, and depression of 
the switch at any point will change 
the return ram movement to a driv- 
ing stroke. Low voltage transform. 
er operates the trigger switch cir- 
cuit for the protection of the op- 
erator, and overload relays protect 
the motor. Unit here illustrated 
exerts 20 tons on the dies and is 


capable of driving %g-inch rivets 
cold. Other models are available 
both portable and stationary for 


driving rivets up to 1** inches hot. 
° ¢ * 
Grinder— 


Jas. Clark, Jr., Electric Co., 600 
East Bergman street, Louisville, Ky., 
announces a _ new _ 2-horsepower 
grinder equipped with pushbutton 





Clark 2 horse powe) grinde) Jo) pro- 
duction work or general tool grinding 


control and overload protection. En- 
closed safety guards, adjustable for 


wheel wear, and_ non-shatterable 
glass eye shields are among the 


safety features. Tool rest is ad- 
justable both horizontally and _ ver- 
tically, and an exhaust opening in 
the bottom of the wheel guards is 
ar optional feature. Wheels are 12 
x 2 inches with a 1-inch hole. Mo- 
tor is enclosed and rated 2 horse- 
power for continuous duty at 1750 
revolutions per minute with a 59- 
degree Cent. Rotor shaft is 
mounted in duty precision 
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ROEBLING 


the custom-made wire 


for exacting welders 


Not a welding wire made of ordinary tonnage 
stecl. To the contrary...a wire produced of a 
purer and more costly steel... made in special 
small open-hearth furnaces by Roebling’s cus- 
tom methods. A welding wire absolutely 
uniform in quality and free of non-metallic 
impurities. Q Electric and gas welding types. 


Available in standard straight lengths and coils. 


Roebling Welding Cables: Made in a complete line of 


rubber and braided types for arc welding purposes. 


JOHN A.ROEBLING’S SONS COMPANY, TRENTON,N.J. 


Branches in Principal Cities 


ONLY A FINE PRODUCT MAY BEAR THE NAME ROEBLING 











Hannifin sensitive straightening press 
designed for use on work requiring 
accurate straightening 


type ball bearings, grease lubricat- 
ed and sealed. Motor frame is of 
small diameter which permits max- 
imum wheel wear and maximum 
clearance for the work. 

+ ° * 


Straightening Press— 


Hannifin Mfg. Co., 621 South Kol- 
mar avenue, Chicago, is the builder 


of a new type 20-ton hydraulic 
press especially designed for 


straightening operations on cam 
shafts, axle shafts and for similar 


work requiring accurate straight- 
ening. Simplified handling’ of 


straightening operations and _ in- 
creased production are features 
resulting from the exclusive design 
of the control mechanism of this 
press. A single lever controls the 
entire operation of the ram, with a 
sensitive proportional control ac- 
tion. When the control lever is 
moved in either direction the ram 
will move a proportional distance 
and come to rest by automatically 
bringing the operating valve to neu- 
tral. Hydraulic power unit, with 
constant delivery type rotary unit, 
is built into the base of the press, 


making a self contained unit that 
requires a minimum of floor space, 
Ram delivers 20 tons pressure, and 
may be fitted with any type fixture 
required for handling the parts to be 
straightened. Stroke is 6 inches, 
power stroke speed 69 inches per 
minute, return 96 inches per min- 
ute. 
° + ° 

Luminaires— 

Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa., announces a 
new luminaire especially designed to 
concentrate light on the vertical and 
horizontal surfaces of bins and 
stacks. The unit consists of a re 
flector and socket cover with socket. 
The reflector is designed to direct 
nore light to the working plane with 
two triangular vanes located op- 
posite each other to provide proper 
eye shields or light cutoff up and 
down the aisles between the bins. 
Sides of the reflector are slightly 
dipped to redirect light into the bins 
and cut off stray light that might 
otherwise be lost. Sheet steel of 
24-gage enameled white inside and 
green outside is used in making the 
shade. Standard inside frosted bulbs 
of any desired wattage can be used, 
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Copies of any of the literature listed below may be obtained by writing directly to 
the companies involved, or by addressing STEEL, in care of Readers’ Service 
Department, 1213 West Third Street, Cleveland. 


Blowers—Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., 
Milwaukee. Leaflet No. 2236, illus- 
trating various types of turbo blow 
ers for the steel industry. 


Welders —- Harnischfeger  Corp., 
Milwaukee. Bulletin No. W-8, de- 


scribing single control, self-stabili- 
zation and_ “self-excitation of its 
welders, with illustrations of these 
streamlined units. 


Sicromo Steel--Timken Steel & 
Tube Co., Canton, O. Booklet giv- 
ing analysis of new steels and dis 
cussing the effect of both silicon and 
chromium on the oxidation resis- 
tance of steels in which they are 
used. 


Variable Speed Control—Reeves 
Pulley Co., Columbus, Ind. Booklet 
No. 3611, a brief inspection of some 
of the methods employed by twelve 
nationally known manufacturers in 
securing complete speed  adjust- 
ability of production machines. 

Reducing Trucking Costs—Four 
Wheel Drive Auto Co., Clintonville, 
Wis., describes in a current booklet 
in detail the reduction of trucking 
costs by FWD controlled power. 
Examples of savings in deprecia- 
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tion, maintenance, tire and_ fuel 
cost, overhead, license, taxes, in- 
surance, and drivers’ and helpers’ 
Wages are minutely explained. 
Valves—-Kennedy Valve Mfg. Co., 
Elmira, New York. Bulletin § de- 
scribing a new line of fully bronze- 


bushed standard iron-body wedge 
gate valves, including sectional 


views with references to 33 features 
of design. 

Meters——Westinghouse Electric & 
Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa. Cat- 
alog section No. 42-210, describing 
types CS-2, CS-5 and CS-8 meters 
and sockets; applications, construc- 
tion, operation, adjustment outline 
dimensions and wiring diagrams are 
included. 

Drawing Compounds Swan 
Finch Oil Corp., 205 Forty-second 
street, New York. Folder pointing 
out the importance that the right 
grade and type of drawing com- 
pound plays in the economical pro- 
tection of the metal being formed 
and the tools and dies used. 

Testimonial Letters Electric 
Storage Battery Co., Allegheny av- 
enue and Nineteenth street, Phila- 
delphia. Collection of testimonial 


letters from users of Exide-Ironclad 
batteries, including foundries, smelt- 
ers, manufacturers, ice and coal 
companies, mine owners, express 
companies and others. 

Steam Trap—Yarnall-Waring Co., 
Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia. Folder 
illustrating a cross section of the 
steam trap with descriptive cap- 
tions on the various operating fea- 
tures. 

Temperature Control 
strument Co., Philadelphia. Folder 
describing the company’s control- 
lers, illustrating the method by 
which they may be turned to spe- 
cific process requirements; gives in 
detail other features and ranges of 
both air-operated and electric types 
of controllers. 

Speed Reducers Westinghouse 
Electric & Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh, 
Pa. Booklet describing single and 
double reduction units of the single 
helical gear type with anti-friction 
bearings and splash lubrication for 
application in general industrial and 
mining operations; also includes de- 
scription of construction, design, ef- 
ficiency and ratings of these gear 
units. 


Brown In- 
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Production Now Greatest Problem of Mills 


National Rate 7614; 
Buying Wave Includes 
409,000 Tons Rails 


OW to produce the tonnage now on mill books 

before Jan. 1 when higher prices go in ef- 

fect is the problem facing the steel industry. 
where backlogs have become the largest since 1929. 

National operations, which last week increased 1 
point to 76% per cent of capacity, show no sign of 
slackening during the remainder of the month. Mills 
have started allotting tonnage. 

Virtually all materials have been affected, but in 
sheets particularly the buying wave has been most 
noticeable. On one day, Dec. 1, the orders booked 
by some mills are reported to have reached proportions 
which would have been considered as a fair month's 
total not long ago. 

One producer has announced that 
fourth quarter prices must be completed by Dec. 31, 
or as soon thereafter as operating schedules permit. 

The week brought forth the heaviest railroad pur- 
chases in many years, aggregating 409,000 tons. Since 
Nov. 1 the carriers have purchased some 739,000 tons. 

Automobile production, 100,395 units, was down 
about 3800 from last week’s 104,283. This was large- 
ly because a supplier's labor trouble reacted upon the 
assembly lines of one of the largest manufacturers. 

Although shape awards were only up about 200 
tons to 17,132, the volume of new pending business 
was unusually extensive. The steel pipe market was 
featured by award for a 120-mile oil line in Texas. 


shipments at 


Scrap Much Stronger 


ITH scrap markets in most districts much 

stronger, predictions of higher prices are made by 
some experts. STEEL’S scrap composite is up 13 cents 
to $16.25, largely the result of advances in Eastern 
Pennsylvania. 

The iron and steel composite has gained 20 cents 
and is now at $34.99, reflecting the increases in steel 
rails and cast iron pipe. The current finished steel 
index is unchanged at $53.90. 

The week’s larger rail awards included: Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe, 116,918 tons; Baltimore & Ohio, 
52,000 tons; Norfolk & Western, 40,000 tons; Chesa- 
peake & Ohio, 37,471; Missouri Pacific, 33,850; Chi- 
cago, Burlington & Quincy, 30,000; Chicago, Milwau- 
kee, St. Paul & Pacific, 30,000; Erie, 21,333; Nickel 
Plate, 13,536; Delaware, Lackawanna & Western, 11,- 
000; Pere Marquette, 9200; Chicago & Eastern Illinois, 
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MARKET IN TABLOID 


DEMAND ... 


heavy. 


Unusually 


PRICES ... . Additional 


products advanced. 


PRODUCTION . . Operations 


up 1 point lo 76%. 


SHIPMENTS . . 


- Strong. 














7000; Atlantic Coast Line, 4000. Approximately 78,000 
tons of fastenings and accessories were ordered. 

The Great Northern plans to rebuild 11,000 box cars: 
Norfolk & Western has ordered 1000; the Santa Fe, 
3025, and Pacific Fruit Express, 2000. The Santa Fe 
ordered 27 locomotives. 


Cold-Rolled Strip Prices Up 


RICE advances for first quarter which have been 

announced since last week include: cold-rolled strip, 
up $5 a ton; railroad spikes, $3; cold-rolled lamp stock 
and commodity steel, $4; cold-drawn alloy bars, $4; 
rail steel bars to the manufacturing trade, $3: mill- 
run cold-rolled sheets, $4; hot-rolled sheets, pickled 
in the breakdown, $4. 
Discounts on bolts and nuts have been revised, equiva- 


Heavy rivets are up $4 a ton. 


lent in general to an increase of about 10 per cent. 
Refractories have been advanced $3 to $12 per 1000 
for the first quarter. A Massachusetts pig iron pro- 
ducer has announced the second price increase within 
a month, this time for $1.25. 

Average daily pig iron production in November, 
98,331 
and represented a gain of 1.9 per cent over the Octo- 
However, the November 


gross tons, was the highest since May, 1930, 


ber average of 96,509 tons. 
total, 2,949,942 tons, was a decline of 1.4 per cent 


from October’s 2,991,794 tons. Eleven months’ pro- 


duction, 27,557,5 
over the 18,924,! 
of 1935. At the end of November 165 stacks were 


12 tons, is a gain of 45.6 per cent 
I8 


7 tons in the corresponding period 
active, the largest number since May, 1930. 

Total shipments of Lake Superior iron ore for the 
season were 44,822,023 tons, compared with 28,362,368 
tons in 1935, an increase of 58.03 per cent. 

Operations in the Pittsburgh district were up 2 points 
to 70 per cent; Youngstown 3 to 78; Wheeling 3 to 
92: Cleveland 2% to 79%; New England 3 to 91. De- 


troit was down 5 points to 95 per cent. 
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—The Market Week— 


COMPOSITE MARKET AVERAGES 


One Three One Five 

Month Ago Months Ago Year Ago Years Ago 

Dec. 5 Nov. 28 Nov. 21 Nov., 1936 Sept., 1936 Dec., 1935 Dec., 1931 
Iron and Steel $34.99 $34.79 $34.59 $34.65 $34.15 $33.31 $29.90 
Finished Steel .... 53.90 53.90 53.90 53.90 53.10 53.70 47.74 
Steelworks Scrap .. 16.25 16.12 16.00 16.05 16.18 13.17 8.16 


Iron and Steel Composite:—Pig iron, scrap, billets, sheet bars, wire rods, tin plate, wire, sheets, plates, shapes, bars, blacx 
pipe, rails, alloy steel, hot strip, and cast iron pipe at representative centers. Finished Steel Composite:—Plates, shapes, bars, 
not strip, naiis, tin plate. pipe. Steelworks Scrap Composite:—Heavy melting steel and compressed sheets. 


A COMPARISON OF PRICES 


Representative Market Figures for Current Week; Average for Last Month, Three Months and One Year Ago 


ee ° Dec. 5, Nov Sept Dec . Dec. 5, Nov Sept. Dee. 
Finished Material 1936 1936 1936 1935 Pig lron 1936 1936 1936 1935 
Steel bars, Pittsburgh 2.05¢ 2.005ce 1.95¢e 1.85c Bessemer, del. Pittsburgh $21.8132 21.0632 20.8132 20.81 
Steel bars, Chicago 2.10 210 2.00 1.90 3asic, Valley 20.00 19.25 19.00 19.00 
Steel bars, Philadelphia 2.36 2.36 2.26 2.16 3asic, eastern del. East. Pa 21.8132 21.0632 20.8132 20.8) 
Iron bars, Terre Haute, Ind 1.95 1.95 1.85 1.75 No. 2 fdy., del. Pittsburgh 21.3132 20.5632 20.3132 20.31 
Shapes, Pittsburgh 1.90 1.90 1.90 1.80 No. 2 fdy., Chicago 20.50 19.75 19.50 19.50 
Shapes, Philadelphia 2.11} 2.11 2.11% 2.01 Southern No. 2, Birmingham 16.88 15.75 15.50 15.50 
Shapes, Chicago 1.95 1.95 1.95 1.85 Southern No. 2, del. Cincinnati 20.44 19.69 19.44 20.2007 
Tank plates, Pittsburgh 1.90 1.90 1.90 1.80 No. 2X eastern, del. Phila 22.6882 21.9382 21.6882 21.68 
Tank plates, Philadelphia 2.09 2.09 2.09 1.99 Malleable, Valley 20.50 19.75 19.50 19.50 
Tank plates, Chicago 1.95 1.95 1.95 1.85 Malleable, Chicago 20.50 19.75 19.50 19.50 
Sheets, No. 10, hot rolled, Pitts 1.95 1.95 1.95 1.85 Lake Sup., charcoal, del. Chicago 26.252826.8750 25.2528 25.2528 
Sheets, No. 24, hot ann., Pitts 2.60 2.50 2.50 2.40 Gray forge, del. Pittsburgh 20.6741 19.9241 19.6741 19.67 
Sheets, No. 24, galv., Pitts 3.20 3.20 3.20 3.10 Ferromanganese, del. Pittsburgh 80.13 80.13 80.13 90.13 
Sheets, No. 10, hot rolled, Gary 2.05 2.05 2.05 1.95 
Sheets, No. 24, hot anneal., Gary 2.70 2.70 2.60 2.50 Scrap 
Sheets, No. 24, galvan., Gary 3.30 3.30 3.30 3.20 Heavy melting steel, Pittsburgh $17.50 $17.40 $17.75 $14.05 
Plain wire, Pittsburgh 2.50 2.50 2.40 2.30 Heavy melt. steel, No. 2, east Pa 13.75 13.75 14.00 11.25 
Tin plate, per base box, Pitts 5.25 5.25 5.25 5.20 Banas melting steel, Chicago 16.50 16.50 16.15 13.35 
Wire nalis, Pittsburgh a8 205 195 = =2.40 Rail for rolling, Chicago 17.25 17.25 16.75 14.50 
Railroad steel specialties, Chicago 18.75 18.25 17.65 14.25 


Semifinished Material ihe 


Sheet bars, open-hearth, Youngs. $32.00 $32.00 $30.00 $30.00 

Sheet bars, open-hearth, Pitts 32.00 32.00 30.00 30.00 Connellsville furnace, ovens $4.00 $4.00 $3.90 $3.55 
Billets, open-hearth, Pittsburgh 32.00 32.00 30.00 29.00 Connellsville, foundry, ovens 4.25 1.25 iz 4.10 
Wire rods, No. 5 to 48-inch, Pitts 10.00 10.00 38.00 38.00 Chicago, by-product foundry, del 9.75 9.75 9.75 9.75 


Steel, lron, Raw Material, Fuel and Metals Prices 


Except when otherwise designated, prices are base, f.0.b. cars. Asterisk denotes price change this week. 


Finished steel prices apply on 1936 delivery; for first quarter prices have been advanced $2 on semifinished; $3 on plates, 


shapes, bars; $4 on strip and sheets, except enameling sheets $3 


— ’ 
Sheet Steel Pe an Black No. 28" Corrosion and Heat- Structural Shapes 
Prices Subject to Quantity Ex- (,;, nc clit aatuieeneninin a ane Resistant Alloys Pittsburgh ............ _, 1.90¢ 
tras and Deductions (Except ot [ouyis. delivered ... 3.08¢ Philadelphia, del. .....2.11%¢ 
Galvanized) i ans pi ’ Pittsburgh base, cents per lb. New York, del. Tueiew ee -2.16%¢ 
Hot Rolled No. 10, 24-48 in. Cold Rolled No. 10 Chrome-Nickel Boston, delivered ...... — ~ 
Pittsburgh ............ 1.95¢ i: | 2.60¢ No. 302 No. 304 raga PORE, 
Gary PS ieiereasae she as 2.05¢ Gary iL Saban 2.70¢ Rares .......... 23.00 24.00 Cimatania ; del. ane a 2 10¢ 
Chicago, delivered .... 2.08¢ Detroit, delivered ..... 2.80¢ Plates 2... 26.00 28.00 Ruffalo _ Pe): 2.00¢ 
ie MS Seas erenes 2.15¢ Philadelphia, del. ..... 2.91l¢ sheets ih ; na 5 33.00 35.00 ony a SAS ebeniins 2 30¢ 
New York, del. ........ 2.30¢ New York, del. ....... 2.95¢ Hot strip ...... 275 295 teen |... 2.05¢ 
Philadelphia, del. ..... 2.26¢ pacific ports, f.0.b. Cold strip. 27.00 29.00 ~ghege i 
Birmingham .......... 2.10¢ cars, dock .......... 3.20c ear ‘ — on por = eo 2.45¢ 
St. Cems, Gel, .........+ BaBe Straight Chromes cars, dock ......... . 
Pacific ports, f.0.b. Cold Rolled No. 20 No. No. No. No. Bars 
cars, dock ......... 2.50€ Pittsburgh ...... seces CBC 410 4380 442 446 ait Gna 
Hot Rolled Annealed No. 24 Gary .. PECAN 3.15¢c Bars ....17.00 18.50 21.00 26.00 PP goa 
yo so ... 2.60c Detroit, delivered ..... 3.25c Plates ..20.00 21.50 24.00 29.00 Pittsburgh ies ix 2.05¢ 
Ec Naek Ok a be Rs wo eee 2.70c Philadelphia, del. ..... 3.36c Sheets ..25.00 28.00 31.00 35.00 ieee ae nine eee es 2 10¢ 
Chicago, delivered ..... 2.73c New York, del. ........ 3.40c Hot strip 15.75 16.75 21.75 26.75 Dul “4 re eee 2.20¢ 
Detroit, delivered ..... 2.80¢ , . Cold stp. 20.50 22.00 27.00 35.00 Duluth .........-.+.+. . 
New York, del. ........ 2.95¢ Enameling Sheets Birmingham .......... ae 
‘ OT 2.10¢ 
Philadelphia, del. ..... 2.91c Pittsburgh, No. 10 ..... 2.450 Buffalo 2.15¢ 
Birmingham .......... 2.75¢ Pittsburgh, No. 20 _.... 3.05¢ Steel Plate ti aa 
St. Louis, del. eevrrTa Og Mae oS | 2.55¢ Pittsburgh : 1.90¢ Pacific ‘ orts. f0.b. : 
Pacific ports, f.o.b. ; fy ee i | ae 3.15¢ New York, del. ....... 219¢ yee peng SH 2. 
win mem te a . a 3.25¢ I Philadelphia, del. ..... 2.09c Philadelphia, del. ..... 2.36¢ 
valvaniz No. i Boston, delivered ...... 2.32c Boston, delivered ..... 2.47¢ 
CEL 9 ow abn e0 asn' 5 3.20¢c in and Terne Plate Buffalo, delivered ..... 2.15c New York, del. ....... 2.40¢ 
Gary i aka eieisie a ke'n so Ce Gary base, 10 cents higher. Chicago or Gary ...... 1.95¢ Pitts., forg. qual. ..... 2.40¢ 
Chicago, delivered...... 3.33c Tin plate, coke base Cleveland, del. ........ 2.09%c Rail Steel 
Philadelphia, del. ..... 3.51c (box) Pittsburgh .... $5.25 Birmingham eae een: le To Manufacturing Trade 
oa ae | 3.55¢ Do., waste-waste .... 2.75¢c Coatesville, base ..... 2.00c Pittsburgh Pow wee aak : B 
SS ere eee 3.35¢ Do., strips ’ -.. 2.50¢ Sparrows Pt., base .... 2.00c Chicago or ET k.ncdinws 1.95¢ 
St. Louis, del. ......... 3.53%c Long ternes, No. 24 Pacific ports, f.0.b. Moline, Til. ............ 188e 
Pacific ports, f.o.b. unassorted, Pitts. .... 3.50c cars, dock .. Se 2c... 1.95¢ 
cars, dock .. - 3.80¢ ee, ee 3.60c St. Louis, delivered .... 2.18c Buffalo RO ee 2.00¢ 
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Iron 
Terre Haute, Ind.. 1.95¢ 
CRICAGO «..0.-seee, 2.00¢ 
Philadelphia ...... 2.26¢ 
Pittsburgh, refined. 2.75-7.50c 
Reinforcing 


New billet, straight lengths, 
quoted by distributors 


Ce ee eee 2.05¢ 
Chicago, Gary, Buffalo, 

Cleve., Birm., Young... 2.10¢ 
RN UNNERAE: 35s) 5:4y'9:0'-.0' 2.45¢c 
Pacific coast ports f.o.b. 

ge 2.45¢c 


Philadelphia, del. .. 2.26c-2.36c 
Rail steel, straight lengths, 
quoted by distributors 


Chicago, Bu ffalo, Cleve- 


land, Birm., Young. 1.95¢ 
Es 6's eee es aes 2.30¢ 
Wire Products 
(Prices apply to straight or 


mixed carloads; less carloads 
$4 higher; less carloads fenc- 
ing $5 over base column.) 
Base Pitts.-Cleve. 100 lb. keg. 
Standard wire nails...... $2.05 


Cement coated nails . $2.05 
Galv. nails, 15 gage and 
GRAS AS ade ea $3.05 
do. finer than 15 ga.... .$4.55 
ran (Per pound) 
Polished staples ........ 2.75¢ 
Galv. fence staples ...... 3.00c 
Barbed wire, galv. ...... 2.55¢ 
Annealed fence wire..... 2.80c 
Galv. fence wire ....... 3.15¢ 


Woven wire fencing 
(base column, c. 1.)...$60.00 
To Manufacturing Trade 
Plain wire, 6-9 ga. 2.50¢ 
Anderson, Ind. (merchant 
products only) and Chicago up 


$1; Duluth up $2; Birming- 
ham up $3. 
Spring wire, Pitts. 

or Cleveland 3.05c 


Do., Chicago up $1, Wore. $2. 


Cold-Finished Carbon 
Bars and Shafting 


Base, Pitts., one size, shape, 
grade, shipment at one time 
to one destination 


10,000 to 19,999 Ibs. 2.55c 
20,000 to 59,999 lbs. 2.50c 
60,000 to 99,999 lbs. 2.400 


100,000 to 299,999 lbs. 2.42%¢C 
300,000 lbs. and over 2.40¢ 
Gary, Ind., Cleve., Chi., up 5¢e; 
Buffalo, up 10c; Detroit, up 
15c; eastern Michigan, up 20c 


Alloy Steel Bars (Hot) 


(Base, 3 to 


Pittsburgh, Buffalo, Chi- 


25 tons) 


cago, Massillon, Can- 
ton, Bethlehem 2.55¢c 
Alloy Alloy 
S.A.E. Diff S.A.E. Diff. 
2000 0.25 3100 0.55 
2100 0.55 3200 1.35 
2300 1.50 3300 3.80 
2500 2.95 3400 3.20 
4100 0.15 to 0.25 Mo. 0.50 

4600 0.20 to 0.30 Mo. 1.25- 

1.75 Ni 1.05 
5100 O.80-1.10 Cr. 0.45 
5100 Cr. spring base 
*6100 bars 1.10 
6100 spring 0.70 
*Cr., Ni., Van 1.40 
*Carbon Van 0.85 
9200 spring flats base 
9200 spring rounds, 

squares 0.25 
Piling 
Pittsburgh ents . 2.25¢e 
Chicago, Buffalo .. 2.35¢ 
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Strip and Hoops 
(Base, hot rolled, 25-1 ton) 
(Base, cold-rolled, 25-3 tons) 
Hot strip to 23}§-in. 


Pittsburgh 1.95¢ 
Chicago or Gary 2.05¢ 
Birmingham base 2.10c 
Detroit, del. ..... 2.15¢ 
Philadelphia, del. 2.26¢ 
New York, del.. 2.30¢c 


Cooperage hoop, 


Pittsburgh . 2.05¢ 

Chicago 2.15¢ 
Cold strip, 0.25 car- 

bon and _ under, 

Pitts., Cleveland 2.60c 

Detroit, del. 2.81c 

Worcester, Mass. 2.80c 


Cleve- Worces- 


Carbon Pitts. ter, Mass. 
0.26—0.50... 2.60c 2.80¢ 
0.51—0.75... 3.70c 3.90c 
0.76—1.00... 5.45¢ 5.65¢ 
Over 1.00 7.50¢c 7.70¢c 


Rails, Track Material 


(Gross Tons) 


Standard rails, mill $39.00 


Relay rails, Pitts. 
20—100 Ibs. 25.50-28.00 
Light rails, billet 
qual. Pitts., Chi. $35.00 
Do., reroll. qual. 34.00 
Angle bars, billet, 
Gary, Ind., So. Chi. 2.55¢c 
Do., axle steel 2.10c 


Spikes, R. R. base. 2.75C 
Track bolts, base 3.75¢ 
Tie plates, base : 2.00c¢ 

Base, light rails 25 to 40 
lbs.; 50 to 60 lbs. inclusive up 
$2; 16 and 20 Ibs., up $1; 12 
Ibs. up $2; 8 and 10 Ibs., up 
$5. Base railroad spikes 200 
kegs or more; base tie plates 
20 tons. 


Bolts and Nuts 


Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Bir- 
mingham, Chicago. Discounts 
to legitimate trade as per Dec. 
1, 1932, lists: 


Carriage and Machine 


x 6 and smaller 70 off 

Do. larger 65-10 off 

Tire bolts 50 off 
Plow Bolts 

All sizes 65-10 off 
Stove Bolts 

In packages with nuts. at- 


tached 72% off; in packages 
with nuts separate 75-5 off: 
in bulk 81% off on 15,000 of 
34-inch and shorter, or 5000 
over 3-inch. 
Step bolts 
Elevator bolts 
Nuts 
S. A. E. semifinished hex.: 
to -inch 60-20-5 off 
Do., % to 1-inch 60-20-5 off 
Do., over 1-inch 60-20-5 off 
Hexagon Cap Screws 
Milled 50-10 off 
Upset, 1-in., smaller . 60 off 
Square Head Set Screws 
Upset, 1-in., smaller 75 off 
Headless set screws 75 off 


Rivets, Wrought Washers 


Pittsburgh, 


60 off 
60 off 


*Struc., c. l., 


Cleveland 3.25¢ 
Struc., c. 1., Chicago 3.35¢ 
vs-in. and smaller, Pitts., 
Chi., Cleve. 70-5 off 
Wrought washers, Pitts., 
Chi., Phila. to jobbers 
and large nut, bolt 
PRES. << ......$6.00 off 
Cut Nails 
Cut nails, Pitts.; (10% dis- 
count of size extras).. $2.90 


Do., less carloads, 5 
kegs or more, no dis- 
count on size extras 
Do., under 5 kegs; no 
disc. on size extras 


$3.20 
$3.35 


Pipe and Tubing 


Base $200 net ton, except on 
less boiler tubes under 2 inches 
and cold drawn seamless. 


Welded Iron, Steel Pipe 


Base discounts on steel pipe, 
Pitts., Lorain, O., to consumers 
in carloads. Gary, Ind., 2 points 


less. Chicago, del. 2% less. 
Wrought pipe, Pittsburgh. 
Butt Weld 
Steel 
In. Blk. Galv. 
ee eee 60 444 
ME Duc ae eid ane aloes 64% 55 
SEES. bs, dele dla oe ote . 67% 59 
1—3 69% 61% 
Iron 
ith pi ereharsie aunts 31% 15 
ld wile lxlars, wateetticd y 36% 20% 
1—1% . 389% 25% 
2 -. 41% 26 
Lap Weld 
Steel 
Baia We cists as ila eis 62 53% 
2%—3 . 6& 56% 
3%—6.......... cx 58% 
BE a Wino ha wrsa ew ac 56% 
9 and 10 65% 56 
Iron 
2 : ae 22% 
2% 3% . 38 25 
4—8& . 40 28% 
Line Pipe 
Steel 
S, CULE WHE .cctaccnes 
% and %, butt weld 59 
%, butt weld : 63% 
%, butt weld Tr 
1 to 3, butt weld ....... 68% 
pe ee eee 61 
2% to 3, lap weld....... 64 
3% to 6, lap weld....... 66 
7 and 8, lap weld........ 65 


Iron 
%—1% inch, black and galv. 
take 4 pts. over; 2%—6-inch 
2 pts. over discounts for same 
sizes, standard pipe lists, 8— 
12-inch, no extra. 
Boiler Tubes 
C. L. Discounts, f.o.b. Pitts 


Lap Weld Charcoal 
Steel Iron 
2—2% 33 1% otek hs 8 
2%—2? 40 2—2%...... 13 
3 47 2%—2% 16 
3%—3 % Oe Bees Cee 
4 , 52 3%—3% 18 
4%—5 42 4... he 20 


4%... 21 
In lots of a carload or more, 
above discounts’ subject to 
preferential of two 5% and one 
7%% discount on steel and 
10% on charcoal iron. 
Lapwelded steel: 200 to 9999 
pounds, ten points under base, 
one 5% and one 7%%. Under 
2000 pounds 15 points under 
base, one 5% and one 7%4%%. 
Charcoal iron: 10,000 pounds 
to carloads, base less 5%; un- 
der 10,000 lbs., 2 pts. under base. 
Seamless Boiler Tubes 
Under date of May 15 in lots 
of 40,000 pounds or more for 
cold-drawn boiler tubes and in 
lots of 40,000 pounds or feet or 
more for hot-finished boiler 
tubes, revised prices are quot- 
ed for 55 cold-drawn  boller 
tube sizes ranging from % to 
6-inch outside diameter in 30 
wall thicknesses, decimal 
equivalent from 0.035 to 1.000, 
on a dollars and cents basis 
per 100 feet and per pound. 


Less-carloads revised as of 
July 1, 1935, card. 

Hot-finished carbon _ stee) 
boiler tube prices also under 
date of May 15 range from 1 
through 7 inches outside di- 
ameter, inclusive, and embrace 
47 size classifications in 22 
decimal wall thicknesses rang- 
ing from 0.109 to 1.000, prices 
being on lb. and 100 ft. basis. 


Seamless Tubing 


Cold drawn; f.o.b. mill diac. 
100 Tt. oF 150 TDG. i... 32% 
15,000 ft. or 22,500 lbs... 70% 


Cast Iron Water Pipe 


Class B Pipe—Per Net Ton 
6-in. & over, Birm. $41.00-42.00 


j-in., Birmingham. 44.00-45.00 
j-in., Chicago 52.40-53.40 
6 to 24-in., Chicago 19.40-50.40 
6-in. & over, east. fdy. 45.00 
Do., 4-in. 46.00 


Class A pipe $3 over Class B 
Stnd. fitgs., Birm. base. .$100.00 


Semifinished Steel 


Billets and Blooms 
4 x 4-inch base; grosa ton 
Pitts., Chi., Cleve., Buf- 


falo and Young....... $32.00 
Philadelphia 37.67 
OE cvicwds kite eRe 34.00 


6 x 6 to 9 x 9-in., base 


Pitts., Chicago, Buffalo... 39.00 
Forging, Duluth 41.00 
Sheet Bars 

Pitts., Cleve. Young., 
Chi., Buffalo, Canton, 
Sparrows Point 32.00 

Slabs 

Pitts., Chicago, Cleve- 

land, Youngstown.... 382.00 
Wire Rods 

Pitts., Cleve., No. 5 to 
44-inch incl. ki mice a? 2 
Do., over 4§ to $}-Inch 
incl. .. : tense 350 

Chicago up $1; Worcester up $2 


Skelp 
Pitts., Chi., Young., Buff., 
Coatesville, Sparrows Pt. 1.80c 


Coke 


Price Per Net Ton 
Beehive Ovens 


Connellsville, fur. .. $3.75- 4.00 
Connellsville, fdry.. 4.25- 4.50 
Connell. prem. fdry. 5.50 
New River fdry. .. 6.00 
Wise county fdry... 4.45- 5.00 
Wise county fur. 4.00- 4.50 


By-Product Foundry 


Newark, N. J., del.. 10.20-10.65 
Chi., ov., outside del. 9.00 
Chicago, del. 9.75 
New England, del. 12.00 
St. Louis, del. 10.00-10.50 
Birmingham, ovens 6.50 
Indianapolis, del. 9.40 
Cincinnati, del. 9.50 
Cleveland, del. 10.30 
Buffalo, del. 10.50 
Detroit, del. 10.70 


Philadelphia, del. 9.88 


Coke By-Products 


Spot gal. Producers’ Plants 
Pure and 90% benzol.. 16.00c 


Toluol er See 30.00c 
Solvent naphtha ....... 30.00¢c 
Industrial xylol 30.00¢ 


Per 1b. f.0.b. Frankford 
Phenol (200 lb. drums). 15.50c 
De COBO TOR) cs seees 14.50¢ 
Eastern Plants, per Ib. 
Naphthalene flakes and 
balls, in bbls., to job- 
bers > scene Qe 
Per 100 lbs. Atlantic seaboard 
Sulphate of ammonia $1.30 
+Western prices, %-cent up. 
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—The Market Week— 


Pig lron 


Delivered prices include 


No. 2 foundry is 1.75-2.25 sil.; 25c diff. for each 0.25 sil. 
2.25; 50c diff. for each 0.25 below 1.75. 


Basing Points: 
Bethlehem, Pa. 
Birdsboro, Pa. 
Birmingham, 
Buffalo 
Chicago 
Cleveland 
Detroit 
Duluth 
Erie, Pa 

*Everett, Mass 
Hamilton, O. 
Jackson, O. 
Neville Island, 
‘Provo, Utah 
Sharpsville, Pa. 
‘Sparrows Point, Md. 
‘'Swedeland, Pa. 
Toledo, O. 
Youngstown, O. 


Ala. 


Pa 


Delivered from Basing Points: 


‘Akron, O., from Cleveland 
‘Baltimore from Birmingham 
Boston from Birmingham 
Boston from Everett, Mass. 
‘Boston from Buffalo 


‘Brooklyn, N. Y., from Bethlehem 
Bmghm. 


‘Brooklyn, N. Y., from 
Canton, O., from Cleveland 
Chicago from Birmingham 
‘Cincinnati from Hamilton, O. 
Cincinnati from Birmingham 
‘Cleveland from Birmingham 
Cincinnati from Hamilton, O. 
Mansfield, O., from Toledo, O. 
Milwaukee from Chicago 
Muskegon, Mich., from 
Toledo or Detroit 

‘Newark, N. J., 


switching 


from Birmingham 
Newark, N. J., from Bethlehem 
Philadelphia from Birmingham 
Philadelphia from Swedeland, Pa. 


charges only as noted. 
above 
Gross tons. 

No.2 Malle- Besse- 
Fdry. able Basic mer 
$21.50 $22.00 $21.00 $22.50 
21.50 22.00 21.00 22.50 
16.88 15.88 2 00 
20.50 21.00 19.50 21.50 
20.50 20.50 20.00 21.00 
20.50 20.50 20.00 21.00 
20.50 20.50 20.00 21.00 
21.00 21.00 , 21.50 
20.50 21.00 20.00 21.50 
22.75 23.25 22.25 2a.15 

20.50 20.50 20.00 

20.25 20.25 19.75 ; 
20.50 20.50 20.00 21.00 
18.50 ‘ 18.00 ; 
20.50 20.50 20.00 21.00 
21.50 ; 21.00 ; 
21.50 22.00 21.00 22.50 
20.50 20.50 20.00 21.00 
20.50 20.50 20.00 21.00 
21.76 21.76 21.26 22.26 
22.08 20.96 

21.62 ‘ 21.50 ‘ 
22.00 22.50 21.50 23.00 
22.00 22.50 21.50 23.00 


23.93 
23.55 ‘ 
21.76 21.76 


21.26 22.26 


Chicago, 


. 20.72 ‘ 20.60 
20.82 21.58 21.08 
20.44 19.82 
20.62 . 20.12 
22.17 22.77 22.27 Te 
22.26 22.26 21.76 22.76 
21.57 21.57 21.27 22.07 
23.60 23.60 23.10 24.10 
22.61 , 
22.99 23.49 , 
21.93 ' 21.81 
22.31 22.81 21.81 


Neville base plus 67c, 8lc and 





Delivered from Basing Points: 
St. Louis from Birmingham 
St. Paul from Duluth 

tOver G.70 phos. 


No.2 Malle- Besse- 
Fdry. able Basic mer 
*20.68 20.50 

22.94 22.94 23.44 


Low Phos. 
Basing Points: Birdsboro and Steelton, Pa., and Standish, N. Y 


$25.00, Phila. standard 
Gray Forge 
furnace 


ful 


base, 


$20.00 


dist 20.00 


and copper bearing, $26.13. 
Charcoal 

Lake Superior fur $23.00 

do., del. Chicago 26.25 

Lyles, Tenn 23.50 


Silvery? 


Jackson county, O., base: 6-6.50 
7-7.50—$25.00; 7.51-8—$25.50: 
9-9.50—$27.00; Buffalo $1.25 


per cent $24.00; 6.5 


1 
l 
8-8.50-—$26.00 8.51-9 


higher. 


Bessemer Ferrosilicont 


county, O., 

ton. 

all-rail 
with 


Jackson 
plus $1 a 
‘The lower 

falo is quoted 


delivered 
freight 


3%, $1 per ton add. 


price 
allowed. 
Manganese differentials in silvery 
Each unit over 3%, 


base: Prices are the same as for Silverieg, 


from Jackson, O., or Buf- 
iron and ferrosilicon, 2 to 
add $1 per ton. 





Refractories 
Per 1000 f.0.b. Works 
Fire Clay Brick 
Super Quality 


Pa., Mo., Ky. ; $55.00 
First Quality 
Pa., Ill., Md., Mo., Ky... $45.00 


Alabama, Georgia. .$38.00-45.00 
Second Quality 
Pa., Ill., Ky., Md., Mo... 
Georgia, Alabama .... 
Ohio 
First quality 
Intermediary 
Second quality 
Malleable Bung Brick 
eee 
Silica Brick 
Pennsylvania ...... 
Joliet, E. Chicago ...... 54.00 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Ladle Brick (Dry Press) 


40.00 
35.00 


All 


Pa., O., W. Va., Mo. $24.00 
do., wire cut 22.00 
Magnesite 
Imported dead - burned 
grains, net ton f.o.b. 

















Cents per pouna 


Pittsburgh district from Neville 
Island } $1.21 switching charges 
Saginaw, Mich., from Detroit 22.75 22.75 22.25 22.25 
St. Louis, northern 21.00 21.00 20.50 
N on f errous 
METAL PRICES OF THE WEEK 
Spot unless otherwise specified. 
—— —Copper — - 
Electro, Lake, Straits Tin Lead 
del. del. Casting, New York Lead East 
Conn. Midwest refinery Spot Futures Re _ a a 
Nov. 28 10.50 10.62 10.12 52.37 % 51.80 5.20 5.05 
Nov. 30 10.50 10.62 10.12 51.87 51.45 5.00 505 
Dec. 1 10.50 10.62 10.12 habe 50.85 0.20 5.05 
Dec. 2 10.50 10.62 10.12 91.25 50.75 5.2 5.05 
Dec. 3 10.50 10.62 10.12 5OLST 50.40 5.20 5.05 
Dec. 4 10.50 10.62 10.12 50.64 50.10 5.20 5 05 


*Nominal range 19.00 to 21.00c 


MILL PRODUCTS 
F.o.b. mill base, cents per Ib. 
exrce pt as spe cified. Coppe T 
brass products based on 10.50c 
Conn. copper 
Sheets 
Yellow brass (high) 16.25 
Copper, hot rolled 18.25 
Lead, cut to jobbers 8.75 
Zinc, 100-lb. base 9.50 
Tubes 
High yellow brass 18.50 
Seamless copper 18.75 
Rods 
High yellow brass 14.25 
Copper, hot rolled 15.00 
Anodes 
Copper, untrimmed ..... 15.75 
Wire 
Yellow brass (high) 16.50 


ive) 
th 


OLD METALS 
Deal. buying prices, cents Ib 
No. 1 Composition Red Brass 
New York 6.75-6.87 
Cleveland 7.50- 7.75 
Chicago 7.00- 7.25 
St. Louis 6.75- 7.25 
Heavy Copper and Wire 
New York, No. 1 8.25-8.37 
Chicago, No. 1 8.50- 8.75 
Cleveland, No. 1 8.50-8.75 
St. Louis, No. 1 8.25- 8.75 
Composition Brass Borings 
New York 6.25-6.37 
Light Copper 
New York 1.ae-tos 
Chicago 6.75- 7.00 
Cleveland 6.75- 7.00 
St. Louis 6.75- 7.25 


Alumi- Antimony Nickel! 

Zinc num Chinese Cath- 
st. L. 99% Spot, N. Y. odes 
5.05 19.00 12.50 35.00 
5.05 *19.00 12.50 35.00 
5.05 19.00 12.50 35.00 
5.05 *19.00 12.50 35.00 
9.05 19.00 12.50 5.00 
O5 19.00 12.75 35.00 

Light Brass 

Chicago 1.25- 4.50 

Cleveland 4.25- 4.50 
St. Louis 3.75- 4.25 

Lead 
New York 4.37%%- 4.50 
Cleveland 4.00- 4.25 
Chicago 4.00- 4.25 
St. Louis 4.00- 4.25 
Zine 
New York 2.50-2.62 \& 
St. Louis 2.50- 3.01 
Cleveland 2.50- 2.75 
Aluminum 

Borings, Cleve. 9.75-10.00 
Mixed, cast, Cleve.. 13.00-13.25 


Mixed, cast, St. L 13.00-13.25 
Clips, soft, Cleve 14.75-15.00 
SECONDARY METALS 

Brass ingot, 85-5-5-5, 1.c.1..10.75 
Stand. No. 12 alum.. 16.75-17.25 


Chester, Pa., and Bal- 
timore bases (bags) 
Domestic dead - burned 
grains, net ton f.o.b. 
Chester, Pa., and Bal- 


$45.00 


timore bases (bags) 40.00 
Domestic dead - burned 

gr. net ton f.o.b. Che- 

welah, Wash. (bulk) 22.00 


Base Brick 


Net ton, f.0.b. Baltimore, Ply. 
mouth Meeting, Chester, Pa. 


Chrome brick ..... ..» $45.00 
Chem. bonded chrome... 45,00 
Magnesite brick ...... 65.00 


Chem. bonded magnesite 55.00 


Fluorspar, 85-5 


Washed gravel, duty 
paid, tide, net ton 
Washed gravel, f.o.b. IIL, 


$22.50 


Ky., net ton, carloads, 
all rail Sd tbaer areas $18.00 
Do., for barge $19.00 
Ferroalloys 
Dollars, except Ferrochrome 
Ferromanganese, 78-82% 
tidewater, duty paid 75.00 
Do., Baltimore, base 75.00 
Do., del. Pittsburgh 80.13 
Spiegeleisen, 19-20% dom. 
Palmerston, Pa., spott 26.00 
Do., New Orleans 26.00 
Ferrosilicon, 50% freight 
allowed, c. 1. : 69.50 
Do., less carload 77.00 
Do., 75 per cent 126-130.00 
Spot, $5 a ton higher. 
Silicoman., 2% carbon 85.00 
2% carbon, 90.00; 1%, 100.00 


Ferrochrome, 66-70 chro- 
mium, 4-6 carbon, cts. 
lb. del. 

Ferrotungsten, stand., Ib. 
con. del. 1.30-1.40 

Ferrovanadium, 35 to 
40% l1b., cont. 2.70-2.90 

Ferrotitanium, ec. 1., prod. 
plant, frt. all., net ton 137.50 

Spot, 1 ton, frt. allow., 
lb 7.00 


10.00 


Do., under 1 ton 7.50 
Ferrophosphorus, per ton, 

c. 1., 17-19% Rockdale, 

Tenn., basis, 18%, $3 

unitage : 58.50 
Ferrophosphorus, electro- 

lytic, per ton c. 1., 23- 

26% f.o.b. Anniston, 

Ala., 24% $3 unitage 75.00 
Ferromolybdenum, stand. 

55-65%, Ib. .. 0.95 
Molybdate, lb. cont. 0.80 


tCarloads. Quan. diff. apply 


STEEL 


45.08 


40.00 


8.00 
9.00 








—The Market Week— 


lron and Steel Scrap Prices 


Gross tons delivered to consumers, except where otherwise stated; t indicates brokers prices 


Corrected to Friday night. 


HEAVY MELTING STEEL 


Birmingham? ...... 11.00-13.00 
Bos. dock, No. 1 exp. 712.00 
N. Eng. del. No. 1.. 12.75 
Buffalo, No. 1 16.00-16.50 
Buffalo, No. 2 ..... 14.50-15.00 
Chicago, No. 1 16.25-16.75 
Cleveland, No. 1 ... 15.50-16.00 
Cleveland, No. 2 ... 15.00-15.50 


13.00-13.50 
15.00-15.50 
13.50-14.00 


Detroit, No. 1 . 
Eastern Pa., No. 1 
Eastern Pa., No. 2 
Federal, Ill. 13.50-14.00 
Granite City, R. R.. 15.25-15.75 
Granite City, No. 2. 13.50-14.00 
New York, No. 1 111.25-11.75 
N. Y. dock, No. 1 exp.711.25-11.75 
Pitts. No. 1 (R. R.). 17.75-18.25 
Pitts., No. 1 (dlr.) 17.25-17.75 
Pittsburgh, No. 2 16.00-16.50 


St. Louis, R. R. 15.50-16.00 
St. Louis, No. 2 .... 13.50-14.00 
Toronto, dirs. No. 1. 10.50-11.00 
Toronto, No. 2..... 9.50-10.00 


Valleys, No. 1...... 16.75-17.25 
COMPRESSED SHEETS 


Buffalo, dealers .... 14.50-15.00 
Chicago, factory 15.50-16.00 
Chicago, dealer .... 14.00-14.50 
SY, ee 15.00-15.50 
MEY 23+.) ake. as 13.50-14.00 
E. Pa., new mat. 15.00 


E. Pa., old mat...... 12.50-13.00 


Pittsburgh 17.25-17.75 
St. Louis 11.00-11.50 
ENS <s visisve.w.eia.8 16.50-16.75 
BUNDLED SHEETS 

re 12.75-13.25 
Cincinnati, del. 10.00-10.50 
Cleveland 12.50-13.00 
Pittsburgh 16.00-16.50 
ee SE ik vic cee 8.75- 9.25 
Toronto, dealers 4.50 


SHEET CLIPPINGS, LOOSE 


Chicago 10.50-11.00 
Cincinnati 9.00- 9.50 
| a ae 10.00-10.50 
oe Tous .......... 8.00- $30 
STEEL RAILS, SHORT 

Birmingham ... 14.00-16.00 
Buffalo 18.50-19.50 


17.50-18.00 
19.00-19.50 
17.50-18.00 
16.50-17.00 


Chicago (3 ft.) .... 

Chicago (2 ft.) 

Cincinnati, del. 

Detroit Peters 

Pitts., open-hearth, 
3 ft. and less 


... 20.50-21.00 
St. Louis, 2 ft. & less 


16.00-16.50 


SPRINGS 
Buffalo 

Chicago springs 
Eastern Pa. 
Pittsburgh 

St. Louis 


ANGLE BARS—STEEL 


Chicago 
St. Louis 
Buffalo 


RAILROAD SPECIALTIES 


Chicago 


LOW PHOSPHORUS 
billet and 


Buffalo, 
bloom crops 


Cleveland, billet, 


bloom crops 


Eastern Pa., crops 
Pittsburgh, billet, 


bloom crops 
Pittsburgh, she 
bar crops 


FROGS, SWITCHES 


Chicago 
St. Louis, cut 


SHOVELING STEEL 


Chicago ..... 
Federal, Il. 
Granite City, II. 


Toronto, dealers ... 


KAILROAD WROUGHT 


Birmingham .... 
Boston, district 
Buffalo, No. 1 
Buffalo, No. 2 . 
Chicago, No. 1, n 
Chicago, No. 2 
Cincinnati, No. 2 
Eastern Pa. 

St. Louis, No. 1 
St. Louis, No. 2 
Toronto, No. 1 dl 


SPECIFICATION 
Eastern Pa. 
New York 


BUSHELING 
Buffalo, No. 1 
Chicago, No. 1 
Cincin., No. 1, dez 
Cincinnati, No. 2 
Cleveland, No. 2 
Detroit, No. 1, 
Valleys, new, No. 
Toronto, dealers 


new 


Buffalo 
17.50-18.00 
19.00-19.50 
19.50-20.00 
21.00-21.50 
17.00-17.50 


Cleveland 
Detroit 
Eastern Pa. 
New York 
Pittsburgh 


18.00-18.50 Toronto, dealers 
15.50-16.00 
14.50-15.00 Birmingham 
soston dist 
Boston dist 
Buffalo 
Chicago, 


18.50-19.00 


18.50-19.00 Cleveland 
Detroit 
19.00-19.50 E. Pa., chemical 
20.00-20.50 New York 
St. Louis 
.. 21.50-22.00 
a 19.50-20.00 PIPE 
Cincinnati, 
Chicago, net 
16.25-16.75 
nti 
Chicago, 
16.25-16.75 Cincinnati 
13.50-14.00 Eastern Pa. 
13.50-14.00 New York 
6.50 St. Louis 


net 


8.00- 9.00 
+8.00- 8.25 Buffalo 
14.50-15.00 Cleveland 


. 16.00-16.50 Detroit 
et. 14.00-14.50 Pittsburgh 
6.25-16.75 
16.25-16.75  LoRGE SCRAP 


rho gh Boston district 

5.50-16.00 Sant 

13.00-13.50 Chicago, heavy 
_ 15.00-15.50 Eastern Pa 

, 7.00 

PIPE 
14.00-14.50 
410.00-10.50 


St. Louis 


Boston district 

Buffalo 
14.50-15.00 
14.75-15.25 
i] 11.50-12.00 
7.00- 7.50 
11.00-11.50 
12.50-13.00 
1. 16.00-16.50 
6.00 


Eastern Pa. 
St. Louis 
Toronto 


Birmingham 
Boston district 








Cincinnati, dealers 


chem 
for mills 


dealers 
Cincinnati, dealers 


Toronto, dealers 


AND FLUES 
dealers 


AXLE TURNINGS 


Chicago, elec. fur. 


STEEL CAR AXLES 


10.00-10.50 


7.00- 7.50 
11.00-11.50 
9.00- 9.50 
8.50- 9.00 


t4.25- 4.75 
11.50-12.00 
4.00 


CAST IRON BORINGS 


6.00- 6.50 
+7.00 
+6.75 
10.00-10.50 
9.00- 9.50 
7.00- 7.50 
11.00-11.50 
9.00- 9.50 
10.50-13.00 
5.75- 6.25 
7.00- 7.50 
4.50- 5.00 


9.00- 
8.00- 


9.50 
8.50 


RAILROAD GRATE BARS 


11.00-11.50 
10.00-10.50 
9.50-10.00 
12.00-12.50 
+8.00- 8.50 
10.50-11.00 


FORGE FLASHINGS 
Buffalo district .... 


9.55 
14.50-15.00 
14.50-15.00 
12.00-12.50 
15.75-16.25 


t6.50- 7.00 
18.00-18.50 
14.00-14.50 


ARCH BARS, TRANSOMS 


16.50-17.00 


+7.25- 7.50 
12.50-13.00 
16.00-16.50 
13.00-14.00 
10.50-11.00 

4.50 


14.50-16.00 
414.50-15.00 


Cincinnati, iron 
Eastern Pa., iron 
Eastern Pa., steel 
Pittsburgh, tron 
Pittsburgh, steel 
St. Louis, tron 
St. Louis, steel 
Toronto, net 


NO. 1 CAST SCRAP 
Birmingham 
Bos. dis. No. 1 mch 
N. Eng., del. No. 2 
N. Eng., del. textile 
Buffalo, cupola 
Buffalo, mach. 
Chicago, agri. 
Chicago, auto 
Chicago, mach. net 
Chicago, railr’d net 
Cinci., mach. cup. 
Cleveland, mach. 
Eastern Pa., cupola 
E. Pa., mixed yard 
Pittsburgh, cupola 
San Francisco, del.. 
SMU eas wae ie 
St. Louis, No. 1.... 
St. L. No. 1, mach. 
Toronto, No. 1, 
mach., net 


net.. 


HEAVY CAST 
Boston, dist. break. 
New England del. 
Buffalo, break. 
Cleveland, break. .. 
Detroit, No. 1 mach. 
net ; F 
Detroit, break. 
Detroit, auto net 
Eastern Pa. 
New York, 
Pittsburgh 


break... 


MALLEABLE 
Birmingham, R. R.. 
New England, 
Buffalo 
Chicago, R. R 
Cinci., agri. del. . 
Cleveland, rail. 
Detroit, auto, net 
Eastern Pa., R. R. 
Pittsburgh, rail 
St. Louis, R. R. 
Toronto, net 


14,00-14.50 
16.50-17.00 
19.50-20.00 
18.00-18.50 
20.50-21.00 
14.00-14.50 
17.00-17.50 

8.50 


11.50-12.50 
11.00-11.25 
*9.00- 9.50 
2.00-12.50 
15.00-15.50 
16.00-16.50 
12.00-12.50 
12.50-13.00 
14.00-14.50 
13.00-13.50 
14.50-15.00 
16.25-10.75 

16.50 
14.00-14.50 
17.00-17.50 
13.50-14.00 
10.00-11.00 
12.50-13.00 
13.00-13.50 


9.50-10.00 


10.00 
11,00-11.50 
13.50-14.00 
13.00-13.50 


13.50-14.00 
11.50-12.00 
13.50-14.00 
15.50 
710.50-11.00 
14.50-15.00 


13.50-14.00 


del. . t16.25-17.50 


17.00-17.50 
18.50-19.00 
14.00-14.50 
17.50-18.00 
14.50-15.00 
16.50-17.50 
17.50-18.00 
15.50-16.00 

7.00 


RAILS FOR ROLLING 





88 


eae aa 


STEEL RAILS, SCRAP Buffalo 18.50-19.50 aE ny and 7*14.00-15.00 
Boston district (11.25 MACHINE TURNINGS ” Chicago, net 18.50-19.00 Rieuinaaieaan +11.00-11.50 
Buffalo 16.50-17.00 Birmingham 6.)- 6.) Eastern Pa 21.50 Buffalo 17.50-18,50 
Chicago 16.25-16.75 Buffalo 9.75-10.25 St. Louis 17.00-17.50  Ghicago 17.00-17.50 
Pittsburgh 18.00-18.50 Calcage : ‘ . pst oa eee 8.50 Eastern Pa 17.00-17.50 
St. Louis 15.50-16.00 ee dealers shit ‘ SHAFTING New York +12.00-12.50 
Toronto, dealers 8.50 ih _ = —— ~eongyy haa ae Saale 16.50-17.00 
"E etroi 25- 8.75 st istrict 10. ¢9-1 
STOVE PLATE = Avesah Pa 10.00 Eastern Pa 20.50-21.00 ; set - 
Birmingham ; 8.00- 9.00 asi ci 5 un Sew York +15.50-16.00 LOCOMOTIVE TIRES 
Bostou. district ‘7.25 New York ee ae tae 15.00-15.50 Chicago (cut) 18.00-18.50 
; ae A 9) OS . 4 ie ~~. aoe - 
Buffalo 12.25-12.75 Pittsburgh 11.75-12.25 St. Louis, No. 1 13.50-14.00 
Chicago .... 9.00- 9.50 St. Louis 6.00- 6.09 CAR WHEELS hae m 
Cincinnati, dealers. 9.50-10.00 Toronto, dealers 4.00- 4.50 3irmingham 14.00-15.50 LOW PHOS. PUNCHINGS 
Detroit, net 9,00- 9.50 Valleys 10.75-11.25 Boston dist. iron. ..¢11.00-11.50 Buffalo 18.00-18.50 
; ; 5 ] ; w 4 y o 19.00-19.50 
East Pa. ...-- 12,00-12.50 el it a Buffalo, iron 16.00-17.00 Chicago 0 
New York ry +10.00 BORINGS AND TURNINGS Buffalo, steel 18.50-19.00 Eastern Pa 18.50-19.00 
St. Louis : ae 8.50- 9.00 For Blast Furnace Use Chicago, iron 17.00-17.50 Pittsburgh (heavy). 20.00-20.50 
‘ zs ~<- "1 } ‘ 1 = 10 ( > y o 9 50-2 
Toronto, deal’rs, net 5.50- 6.00 Boston district 5.50 Chicago, rolled steel 18.50-19.00 Pittsburgh (light) 19.50-20.00 
SS —- ———- _ = ——-—-- — — _ - Se? 
; " , ; ore. 45.55% 
lron Ore Eastern Local Ore seen eee — 5% — Manganese Ore 
Cents, unit, del. E. Pa pase etl lle ih 
Lake Superior Ore Foundry and basic No. Afr. low phos 13.50 (Nominal) 
; pti S 56-63% con. (nom.) 8.50- 9.00 Swedish low phos. 11.50 
Gross ton, 51%% Cop -free low phos. Spanish No. Africa tai Prices not including duty, cents 
Lower Lake Ports 58-60% (nom.) 10.00-10.50 basic, 5O to 60% 12.50 per unit cargo lots. 
Old range bessemer $4.80 Tungsten, spot sh. 
Mesabi nonbess. ...... 4.50 Foreign Ore ton unit, duty pd..$15.85-16.00 6. wacian 50 20) (4) 
High phosphorus eeevece 4.40 Cents per unit, f.a s. Atlantic N. F., fdy., 55 % 7.00 an: Orlin 20 00 
Mesabi bessemer ....... 4.65 ports (nominal) Chrome ore, 48% = 2 OO 
Old range nonbess. ..... 465 Foreign manganif- gross ton, c.1.f. 19.50-19.75 Indiar 0) 10.0 
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—The Market Week— 


Warehouse lron and Steel Prices 


Cents per pound for delivery within metropolitan districts of cities specified 





STEEL BARS Cincinnati ..... 3.25¢ Buffalo iokss.4 ee Pittsburgh (h).. 3.05c COLD FIN. STEEL 
Baltimore*® .... 3.20c Houston ....... 3.25¢ Chattanooga ... 3.66c San Francisco.. 3.60c Baltimore (c)... 3.98 
Bostontt ...... 3.30 Los Angl., cl... 2.45¢ Chicago ........3.30¢ Seattle 4.05¢ Boston® ....... 4.15¢ 
Buffalo ........ 3.10¢e New Orleans ... 3.50¢ Cincinnati ..... 3.52c St. Louis ....... 3.40¢ Buffalo (h) .... 3.20¢ 
Chattanooga ... 3.56¢c oa plain a? 3c Cleveland, %-in. St. Paul ....... 3.40¢ Chattanooga® .. 4.38¢ 
Chicago (j) .... 3.20c squares (h) 3.175¢ and over 3.41c Tulsa 2 .. 3.80¢ Chicago (h) .... 3.75¢ 
Cincinnati ..... 3.42c a Satie cen Garret ......-. O8Be NO. 24 BLACK Cincinnati ..... 3.9% 
Cleveland ...... 3.10¢c Seattle 365c¢ Detroit, ,-in.... 3.85¢ Baltimore* + 3.80¢ Cleveland (h)... 3.75¢ 
EEE «abscess eae St. Louis 3.35c¢ Houston ....... 3.10c Boston (g) ..+ 4.05¢ Detroit... ... 3.84¢ 
Houston 050 ee Tulsa 3.25¢ Los Angeles ... 3.60c Buffalo 30 ee 5 ee Los Ang. (f) (d). 6.10¢ 
Los Angeles 3.80¢ Young. 2.30c-2.60c Milwaukee ~- SAL Chattanooga* 3.36c Milwaukee .... 3.86¢ 
Milwaukee 3.31c-3.46c New Orleans . 3.65¢ Chicago .3.55¢-4.55¢ New Orleans... 4.55¢ | 
New Orleans.... 3.55c SHAPES New Yorkt (d). 3.50c Cincinnati ... 3.97¢ New Yorkt (d) 3.96¢ | 
New Yorkt (d) 3.51c Baltimore* 3.10c Philadelphia® .. 3.10c Cleveland .... 4.01c Philadelphia*® .. 4.01¢ 
Pitts. (h) 3.15¢-3.30¢c Bostontt ...... 3.29¢e Phila. floor .... 4.95¢ Detroit eae e See Pittsburgh .... 3.60¢ 
Philadelphia* 3.25¢ Buffalo cece 3.350 Pittsburgh (h). 3.25¢ Los Angeles ... 4.35c Portland (f) (d) 6.25¢ 
Portland . 3.70¢ Chattanooga ... 3.66c Portland . 3.75¢ Milwaukee ..... 4.16c San Fran. (f) (d) 6.05¢ 
San Francisco.. 3.60c Chicago ,oes ste San Francisco.. 3.80c New Orleans* .. 3.32c Seattle (f) (d). 6.25 | 
Seattle 4.05¢ Cincinnatt ..... 3.52¢c Seattle 3.90¢ New Yorkt (d).. 4.10c St. Louis ...... 4.00¢ 
St. Louis . 3.45¢ Cleveland .... 3.41¢ St. Louis 3.55¢ Philadelphia*t . 3.85c¢ St. Paul ....... Sa 
St. Paul 3.45c-3.60c Detroit ........ 3.52c St. Paul 3.55¢ Pitts.** (h) 3.65c-4.95¢c Tulsa --++ 4.80¢ 
Tulsa .......... 3.35¢ FIOUSTOM. 22.5000 3.10¢ Tulsa 3.60¢ Portland se 4.30c COLD ROLLED STRIP 
Los Angeles ... 3.80c NO. 10 BLUE Seattle 4.80¢ Beston ... 3.245¢ 
{RON BARS Milwaukee ... 3.41¢c Baltimore* 3. 20c san Francisco .. 4.20c Buffalo ........ 3.39¢ 
Portland .... 3.50¢ New Orleans ... 3.65c Boston (g) ..... 3.40c St. Louis ....... 3.30e Chicago el 
Chattanooga ... 3.56c New York} (d). 3.47¢ Buffalo ........ 3.72c St. Paul ....... 4.10¢ Cincinnati (b).. 3.226 
Baltimore* .... 3.10c Philadelphia® .. 3.10c Chattanooga ... 3.46c Tulsa ......... 485¢ Cleveland (b)... 3.00¢ 
Cincinnati . 3.42c Pittsburgh (h).. 3.25c Chicago ....... 3.15¢ NO. 24 GALV. SHEETS Detroit —- 
New York? (d).. 3.15c Portland (i) » BOC Cincinnati : 3.32c Baltimore *+ ... 3.90c New Yorkt (d) 3.36c 
Philadelphia* . 3.25¢ San Francisco.. 3.60c Cleveland ... 3.21¢c torent : oi iaie aves re St. Louis ...... 3.4l¢ 
St. Louis fete Bae Seattle (i) 3.90¢ Det. 8-10 a. ... 3.24¢c oston g) -VUC . 
Tulsa ......... 335¢ St. Louls ...... 3558¢ Houston ~ .... 345¢ | Chattanooga* .. 3.96c ace on 
“ - . Se tes Applying on or east 
St. Paul _..... 3.55¢ Los Angeles ... 3.90c Chicago (h) 4.15c-5.15¢c of Mississippi river: 
REINFORCING BARS Tulsa ... . 3.60¢ Milwaukee ..... 3.26c Cincinnati ..... 4.82c west of Mississippi 1¢ 
Buffalo . 2.60c New Orleans... 3.65¢ Cleveland ...... 4.61c¢ up) ‘ 
Chattanooga 3.56c PLATES New Yorkt (d). 3.41c a ere 4.82c Base 
Chicago 2.10c-2.60c Baltimore® 3.10¢ Portland wee 8.85 Houston ....... 4.50¢c High Speed .... 59%e 
Cleveland (c)... 2.10c Bostontt ... 3.31c Philadelphia* 3.20¢ Los Angeles ... 4.60c High carbon, high 
Milwaukee ..... 4.76c pe sabe : 39c 
: New Orleans* .. 3.92c Oil hardening we. 23¢ 
Current lron and Steel Prices of Europe New York? (d).. 4.50¢ Special tool ...... 21¢ 
Philadelphia*+ . 4.50c Extra tool 17%e 
Dollars at Rates of Exchange, Dec. 3 Pitts.** (h) 4.30c-5.55e Regular oc an 
Portiand ....... 4.60c Sor sol Bae 
Export Prices f. o. b. Ship at Port of Dispatch—(By Cable or Radio) San Francisco.. 5.00c Uniform extras’ apply 
, Seattle 5.30 BOLTS AND NUTS 
; _ Continenta St. Louis ...... 4.90¢ (100 pounds or over) 
Pitan ee een eeticauel in ood St. Paul ....... 4.60e Discount 
J, K. ports Quoted in dollare pounds sterling Tulsa ... cos O.20C Chicago (a) .......6 
PIG IRON £ad at current value £Esd BANDS Cleveland ....<ccueeee 
Foundry, 2.50-3.00 Silicon $15.28 3 2 6° $14.23 1150 Baltimore® .... 3.30c¢ boo | 
Basic bessemer wees 15.28 3 26° 11.79 1 90 BOOCORTT 2.000 3.40¢c Milwaukee ......... 70 
Hematite, Phos. .03-.05.. 18.34 31 50 . Buffalo ........ 3.52c Pittsburgh ....... 65-8 
SEMIFINISHED Chattanooga... 3.7l1c sala 
STEEL Chicago ....... 3.40c (a) Under 100 Ibs, |} 
Millets.......... .¢ £28:73 5.17% $19.10 > 7H Cincinnati ...... 3.57¢ 60 off. i 
Wire rods, No. 5 gage ; B47 890 36.61 4100 Cleveland ..... 3.46c (b) Plus straighten- ; 
— aren Detroit, #,-in. ing, cutting and quan | 
FINISHED STEEL : and lighter .. 3.49¢ tity differentials; (c) | 
Standard rails.......... $40.34 8 50 $44.74 5 10 0 Houston ....... 3.35¢ Plus. mill size and i 
Merchant bars : ‘ 1.85c 8 100 1. 20 3 SO . os, ‘ 
Structural shapes 1.80 8&8 50 1.14 . 86 Los Angeles ... 4.30c quantity extras; (d) 
Plates, t4-in. or 5 mm. 1.88 8 126 1.60 4 66 Milwaukee .... 3.51c Quantity base; (é) 
Sheets, black, 24 gage or cok . : New Orleans .. 4.05¢c New mill classif. (f) 
,, 0.5 mm... ROC 1218.0 2. 30 Soo" New Yorkt(d) 3.66c Rounds only; (g) 50 
Sen ree” eae 8:80 1 48 400 Philadelphia* .. 3.30c bundles or over; (h) 
Plain wire, base : 21% 9150 1. 94c 5 $0 Pittsburgh (h). 3.30c Outside delivery, 10¢ 
Galvanized wire, base 2.5ic 11 100 2.15¢ 5 17 6 Portiand ; . 435¢ less; (i) Under 3 in. 
Wire nails, base. . . _ 2.62c 12 00 1.75¢ 4150 San Francisco 4.20c (j) Shapes other thar 
Tin plate, box 108 Ibe. $4 58 See ‘ Seattle 155¢c rounds, flats, fillet an 
saad New oa am $75 delivered Atlantic seaboard, duty-paid. German ferromanganese St. Louis ....... 3.65¢ gles, 3.35c. 
‘ “f :0.0. St. Paul . .. .3.65¢ Prices on heavier 
eee Pe, : lavire “ . ‘ ‘ (ee ; 3.55¢ lines are subject to 
Domestic Prices at Works or Furnace—Last Reported anaes ner duality ae 
French Renan Reich Baltimore 3.55¢ tials: 399 lbs. and less. 
£Ead France Frances Marks Boston tt ...... 4.40¢ up 50 cts.; 400 to 3999 
: are Sa ; Buffalo . Joos See lbs., base; 4000 to 7999 
Fdy. pig iron, Si. 2.5 $18.34 15 0 $14.65 a2 $15 54 460 $25 a ; 65 — . Chicago _..... 3.40¢e lbs., 15 cts., under; 
Basic bewsemer pigiron.:. 18.34 $15 Oa) $8} 190 14.58 430 27-99 (6169.50 Cineinnatl ..... 85% 8000 to 14.086 Ibs, % 
Ns <50 5 2s ‘ o> 6 2s 22.32 480 19.60 580 38. 8¢ 6.50 Det., No. 14 cts. under; 15,000 to 
Standard rails... & 180¢ 8 50 1.4% 711 1 73« 1,150 2.38¢ 132 and lighter .. 3.49c 39,999 lbs., 35 cts. un- 
Merchant bars.......... 2.04 70 1.40 665 1 05¢ 700 1.98¢ 110 Los Angeles ... 6.05c der; 40,000 lbs. and 
eg gy mm 2 ii. 13 9 i 4 830 i 28 $50 ; 29% 199 Milwaukee -..- 3.51¢ over, 50 cts. under, 
Bhcote. Udnck. nace, 22562012 0.08 2.10c¢ 1,000t 1. 3% 925t 2.59¢ 144t New Yorkt (d) 3.66c (except Boston). 
Sheets, galv., corr., 24 ga. Philadelphia® .. 3.55c tDomestic steel; 
or 0.5 mm.... ; 3 O5e 14 00 3 1S¢ 1.500 2 25 1,500 6.66c 370 Pittsburgh (h).. 3.80c *Plus quan. extras: 
Poa Geet fee ic Ss oe a... S.a5¢  ¢*Under 25 bundles 
*Basic {British isdlatn. Continental, bridge plates. §24 ga. $1 to 3 mm. basic price. San Francisco. . oar *150 or more bundles; 
British quotations are for basic open-hearth steel. Continent usually for basic-bessemer steel. Seattle 0.90C +New extras apply, 
a del. Middlesbrough. b hematite. ttClose annealed. St. Louis 3.65¢ ++Base 40,000 lbs., eX 
®*Gold pound sterling carries a premium of 67.00 per cent over paper «terling St. Paul 3.65¢ tras on less. 
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Bars 


Bar Prices, Page 90 


Pittsburgh—Subsequent to the 
price advance announced ten days 
ago on hot-rolled merchant bars, 
a $3 a ton increase has been named 
for effect with first quarter on rail 
steel bars to the manufacturing 
trade, which will advance the pres- 
ent market from 1.90c to 2.05c. As 
previously reported, soft steel bars 
will be advanced to 2.20c, Pitts- 
burgh, for effect on first-quarter 
shipments. 

Cleveland Bar consumers have 
been ordering heavily with the pur- 
pose of not only taking advantage of 
the present low prices but in some 
cases to get the best delivery pos- 
sible to meet their own schedules. 
This condition has forced some mills 
out of the market on most grades, 
for they already have enough ton- 
nage to carry them through the 
greater portion of January. 

Chicago—W hile bar producers 
still accept tonnages at fourth 
quarter prices, full operations ap- 
pear assured for the next 60 days 
in view of the substantial backlogs 
which have been acquired. Con- 
sumption continues heavy, with 
labor trouble in the automotive and 
farm implement industries the prin- 
cipal deterrent to operations of 
these two groups. 

Boston—Buying of soft steel bars 
against the $3 advance for first 
quarter delivery has been heavy. 
At least one seller has _ indicated 
that tonnage booked at the old 
price of 2.47c delivered Boston 
which cannot be delivered before 
the end of the quarter will be car- 
tied over into January. 

New York—Commercial bar buy: 
ing continues active with fourth 


quarter prices still applying. Lead- 


ing sellers are inclined to accept 
business at these prices where de- 
liveries can be made by the end of 
January. In some cases delivery is 
to be at mill convenience. 

Philadelphia—With sellers of com- 
mercial bars generally still accepting 
tonnage at old prices a good flow of 
business continues. It appears fur- 
ther coverage at existing prices will 
be possible until the end of the 
month, especially where deliveries 
can be obtained not later than the 
end of January. 

Youngstown, O.-Steel bar mills 
in this district are brought face to 
face with a barrage of fourth quar- 
ter specifications that they are find- 
ing themselves physically unable to 
Satisfy until well into January. Allot- 
ments are being figured out accord- 
ing to customers’ usual tonnage. 


Shafer Bearing Corp. has removed 
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its general offices to 35 East Wacker 
drive, Chicago. 


Plates 


Plate Prices, Page 90 


Pittsburgh—-Vesta Coal Co. has 
awarded a contract for 25 all-steel 
all-welded standard coal barges, each 
175 feet in length, to the shops of 
its parent company, Jones & Laugh- 
lin Steel Corp. An inquiry for about 


4000 tons in a 446 x 68-foot steel float- 
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ing drydock specified as “ARD-2” 
from the navy department at Pearl 
Harbor, Hawaii, is being circulated 
and other marine work finds inquiry 
out for five sand barges on the Ohio 
river and an inquiry for one to four 
oil barges for another buyer. Bids 
will be taken on a wrought iron 
barge, believed to be the first to be 
built in many years, by the Hunting- 
ton army engineers Dec. 21. It will 
be 151 x 46 x 7% feet. At the same 
time bids will be taken on a 35-ton 
whirler derrick boat, 110 x 52 x 8 
feet, which will be equipped with one 
155-foot and one 125-foot boom. Plate 
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users are still able to obtain 1.90c, 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh, but will be obliged 
to pay 2.05c, Pittsburgh, after Jan. 1. 

Chicago—Plate buying has been 
stimulated only moderately by the 
higher first quarter price, but heavy 
orders for railroad equipment short- 
ly will be reflected in plate mill 
books. Plate needs of structural 
fabricators are relatively light, but 
a fairly large tonnage is pending for 
other fabricated work. An uniden- 
tified pipe line will take 7000 tons. 

Cleveland—NMills report a marked 
increase in demand, thereby extend- 


—The Market Week— 
ing deliveries to five or six weeks 
and compelling some to _ refuse 
orders of large tonnages because of 
the inability to meet required de- 
liveries. Many feel that this condi- 
tion is due directly to the recent 
advance of $3 a ton, effective the 
first quarter. Pending tonnage in- 
volving ship repair work and loco- 
motive awards is expected to ag- 
gregate a considerable total. 
Boston—Tank and boiler fabrica- 
tors are still taking considerable ton- 
nage of plates. Not all producers 
have officially announced first quar- 
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ter prices, but it is expected that oth- 
er mills will follow a Pittsburgh 
producer’s $3 advance. Delivery 
time is well forward on flanged ma. 
terial, and a week to 10 days on 
plain plates. 

New York—While plate sellers are 
still accepting tonnage at fourth 
quarter prices they are becoming 
increasingly discriminatory as de. 
mand expands. More than 25,000 
tons of miscellaneous oil refinery 
work has been placed under pro- 
tection within the past few days 
and car and locomotive requirements 
are mounting rapidly. Producers are 
limiting restrictions on_ identified 
work, making the limit for specifi- 
cations on cars and_ locomotives 
March 31. United Dry Docks Inc. 
New York, has booked three sludge 
barges for New York. Newport 
News Ship Building & Dry Dock 
Co. and United Dry Docks Inc. will 
close here on steel for two tugboats 
for the Chesapeake & Ohio. 

Philadelphia—Plate tonnage con- 
tinues to expand although indica- 
cations are that most eastern pro- 
ducers will accept tonnage at cur- 
rent quarter prices until near the 
end of December with such ship 
ments as cannot be made before 
Jan. 1 falling over for delivery at 
mill convenience. Railroad equip- 
ment tonnage is an increasing fac- 
tor, including approximately 1100 
tons for 27 locomotives just placed 
by the Santa Fe with Baldwin Lo- 
comotive Works. 

Seattle—One of the year’s largest 
tonnages is involved in the Everett, 
Wash., pipe line extension, bids 
called for Dec. 16. Estimated plate 
requirements total 8500 tons. Speci- 
fications call for 30, 36, 48 and 52- 
inch pipe, of %4 to 7/16-inch plates. 
Alternate figures will be received 
for one section of 52-inch centrifu- 
gally spun concrete. Figures will 
likely be based on rail shipment of 
material, which averages $10 a ton 
more than by water. 


Contracts Placed 


4000 tons, 25 standard steel coal barges, 
all welded, for Vesta Coal Co., to Jones 
& Laughlin Steel Corp., Pittsburgh. 

850 tons, 19 tanks, Barrett Co., Malden, 
Mass., to Chicago Bridge & Iron Works, 
Chicago. 

175 tons, Cedar River power project, 
Seattle, to Western Engineering Corp., 
Seattle. 

170 tons, pipe line for University Mound 
reservoir, San Francisco, to Western 
Pipe & Steel Co., San Francisco. 

145 tons, six oil storage tanks, Hastings, 
N. Y., for A. P. Milligan to Hammond 
Iron Works, Warren, Pa. 

100 tons, tank, Portland, Me., to Chicago 
Bridge & Iron Works, Chicago. 

100 tons, tank, Bangor, Me., to Chicago 
Bridge & Iron Works, Chicago. 


Contracts Pending 


42,300 tons, floating drydock, Pearl Har- 
bor, Hawaii, designated as “ARD-3"; 
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to 








3 after re- 
Bethlehem 


pids readvertised for Feb 
fusal of Nov. 25 bid of 
Steel Co. 

9500 tons, Everett, Wash., supply pipe 
extension, 30 to 52-inch; bids by water 
poard Dec. 16. 

4000 tons, steel floating drydock, 446 x 
68 feet, specification “ARD-2” for navy 


department, to be shipped to Pearl 
Harbor, Hawaii. 
935 tons, oil tank barge for Socony- 


Vacuum Oil Co., for use on the Ohio 
and Mississippi rivers. 

170 tons, 75 to 123-inch welded steel pipe, 
San Gabriel dam No. 1, Los Angeles; 
bids Dec. 15. 


Sheets 


Sheet Prices, Page 90 


Pittsburgh—Sheet sellers Dec. 1 
generally placed a deadline on re- 
ceipt of business at the fourth- 
quarter price and experienced on 
that day alone the heaviest book- 
ings for any day of 1936. Order 
books of some mills on Dec. 1 alone 
reached the proportion of a full 
month’s bookings. An exception is 
being made to this deadline on ma- 
terial which can be entered at pres- 
ent but which must be rolled and 
shipped before Jan. 1. Accommo- 
dation of this type of business is 
being made largely at the pro- 
ducer’s discretion. Additional to 
first-quarter price increases noted 
in these columns last week, are the 
following, also for effect Jan. 1: 
Mill run cold-rolled sheets up $4 to 
2.70c, Pittsburgh, 10 gage _ base; 
hot-rolled sheets pickled in the 
breakdown up $4 to 2.55c, Pitts- 
burgh, for 10 gage and 3.10c, Pitts- 
burgh, for 24 gage. 

Cleveland — Some mills are out 
of the market for fourth quarter 
delivery on lighter gage sheets and 
are now booking orders at the in- 
creased prices. Shipments to the au- 
tomotive trade continue to improve 
and no let up is anticipated over 
the next few months. Cold-rolled 
sheets, while not extended as much 
as black sheets, have been in active 
demand from miscellaneous sources. 
Requirements for galvanized and 
enameled sheets continues to hold 
an active pace. 


Chicago—Sheet mills have ceased 
taking business at fourth quarter 
prices, because additional tonnages 
cannot be shipped before Jan. 31. 
On new business the higher quo: 
tations announced recently for first 
quarter application, amounting to 
$4 a ton on most grades, are being 
named. 

New York—Leading sheet sellers 
have withdrawn from the market at 
old prices. However, some hot-rolled 
products are still available. With re- 
spect to identified work one sheet 
seller is allowing a 30-day protection 
period with deliveries to be made 
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during the life of the job. This is no 
change from previous practice but 
differs somewhat from schedules 
now being announced by platemak- 
ers for railroad equipment work in- 
asmuch as the latter restricts speci- 
fications to the end of first quarter 
with deliveries thereafter at mill 
convenience. New York state opened 
bids Dec. 1 on 730 tons of No. 24 
gage license tag stock for delivery 
as required in car lots during first 
quarter. 

Boston—Sheet sales, both in an- 
ticipation of the $4 advance for first 
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quarter and for immediate 
sumption, have been heavy. Sheet 
sellers generally have _ indicated 
that orders taken at fourth quarter 
prices but which cannot be shipped 
before the end of the year will be 
delivered in January. 

Philadelphia—Several sheet pro- 
ducers are out of the market at old 
prices, including a leading eastern 
selier and the number is expected 
to increase before the month goes 
much further. Meantime sheet de- 
mand has lost some of its force as 
an increasing number of consumers 


con- 


is gaining hosts of new 
friends by its amazing 
machinability in the pro- 
duction of machine parts 
—more pieces per hour, 
finely finished parts, long- 
er tool life, record low 
costs—these performances 
are typical:— 


In machining this hexa- 
gon unit, on a 4-spindle 
automatic, Ultra-Cut in- 
creased production 30-35% 
over SAE 1112, with 30% 
greater tool life between 
grindings. 


* 
In fabricating this jack 
screw, the time per part 
was reduced from 27 to 16 
seconds by substituting 
Ultra-Cut for the former 
grade of steel, besides an 
increase of 70% in tool 


life. 


This steel spool was ma- 
chined at 51 pieces per 
hour with Ultra-Cut as 
compared to 36 per hour 
with SAE 1112—obtaining 
same tool life and an im- 
proved finish. 
Ask for Ultra-Cut Folder 
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gains a certain degree of protection. 
However, much activity is still noted 
by sellers able to accept tonnage. 
Alan Wood Steel Co. puts its second 
mechanized sheet mill into operation 


Dec. 7. 
Buffalo—-Pressure for delivery of 
steel sheets for the automotive 


trades continues heavy in spite of 
interruptions of production in some 
assembly lines. Steelmakers here 
believe these interruptions are not 
serious and that there will be a 
heavy demand for automobile sheets 
through the first four or five 
months of 


1937 and probably for 


—or she should be. 


—The Market Week— 


an even longer period. Mills pro- 


ducing automotive material here 
are operating at rates near their 
capacity. 


Youngstown, O.—Allotting of mill 
production tonnage has been forced 
upon valley mills by the sudden 
huge inflow of specifications insis- 
tent upon fourth quarter delivery. 
This especially is true of sheets. Al- 
ready it is found to be a physical 
impossibility for valley mills to fol- 
low buyers’ desires for quick deliv- 
ery, and hence mills have begun 
strictly to parcel out production ac- 
cording to what they believe are ac- 
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tual needs of consumers. Otherwise, 
they say, their production would be 
engaged well through the first quar. 
ter. Most demand at the moment is 
for common black sheets but with a 
fair scattering but growing need for 
galvanized and tin mill black. 

Cincinnati—New orders for sheets 
have dwindled to fill-in require. 
ments and scattered, small-lot first 
quarter purchases, as an _ antici. 
pated sequel to heavy buying be. 
fore price advances. Bookings were 
so heavy that carryover tonnages 
will give strong impetus to pro- 
duction after Jan. 1. Rolling facili- 
ties are fully engaged. Pressure 
on shipments is more pronounced 
as automotive needs expand. 

St. Louis—The announced in- 
crease in prices of sheets has stim- 
ulated demand and some producers 
are contemplating allocating ton- 
nage to customers during the re. 
mainder of the year in proportion 
to their former requirements. Ware. 
house interests for some time have 
been fortifying stocks, and are in 
the main well provided for. Tin 
plate and galvanized sheets continue 
in active demand, with November 
shipments the largest for that 
month in years. 

Birmingham, Ala. There has 
been no hesitation in sheet manufac- 
ture in the Southern territory. De- 
mand continues brisk and _indica- 
tions are for continued activity for 
an indefinite period. Practically all 
of the present business is for imme- 
diate use. 


Transportation 


Track Material Prices, Page 91 


A major buying wave by railroads 
has brought the steel industry book- 
ings of more than 400,000 tons of 
steel rails and about 78,000 tons of 
track fastenings within the _ past 
week, believed to be the largest rail 
purchase for a single week for many 
years, if ever. 

In addition to heavy rail and fas- 
tenings buying, more than 8600 
freight cars were placed in addition 
to 11,000 to be rebuilt in railroad 
shops; 35 locomotives and two 17-car 
streamlined trains for service over 
western roads were awarded and 
about 15,000 cars are pending. Bal- 
timore & Ohio contemplates the 
purchase of 1500 gondolas involving 
two or three different types. 

This heavy buying has not cleared 
the boards and awards are expected 
at any time on 15 locomotives for 
the Denver & Rio Grande, 11 for the 
Western Pacific, 10 to lo for the 
Southern Pacific, 10 for the Western 
Maryland, five for the Seaboard Air 
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Line and five for the St. Louis 
Southwestern. 

The Pennsylvania is reported 
planning a survey for electrification 
of its line from Paoli, Pa., to Har- 
risburg which may lead to substan- 
tial tonnage for transmission towers. 
The same road has under consider- 
ation a comprehensive program for 
freight car rehabilitation. 

Great Northern will spend about 
$30,000,000 in its 1937 building pro- 
gram, including rebuilding 11,000 
freight cars in its own shops, pur- 
chase of 500 ore cars, 500 gondolas 
and 1000 box cars, about 40,000 tons 
of rails, with fastenings. 

The market on cut railroad spikes 
will be advanced $3 a ton to 2.90c, 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh, for effect with the 
first quarter. This compares with 
the present market of 2.75c, base. A 
week ago the announcement of high- 
er prices on other track fastenings 
was made, also for effect with the 
first quarter. At that time angle 
splice bars were announced to be 
advanced $3 a ton to 2.70c, Pitts- 
burgh; tie plates $2 to 2.10c, Pitts- 
burgh; track bolts $5 to 4.00c, and 
screw spikes $5 to 4.60c, base, Pitts- 
burgh. 

Orders for domestic freight cars 
in November totaled 1550 bringing 
the total for 11 months to 41,193 
compared with 9258 for the similar 
period of 1935. Other comparisons 
follow: 


1936 1935 1934 1933 





Jan. 2,050 24 152 3 
Feb. . 6,900 806 19,725 0 
March 632 0 30 5 
April ae 4,427 350 800 50 
May . ; 8,900 2 717 8 
gan ..... Bao 5,151 1,835 500 
July .. . 7,229 500 19 306 
Aug .. 225 200 105 202 
Sept. : 1,750 875 c 23 
Oct 2,210 1,250 75 514 
Nov. 1,550 100 254 533 
11 mos. . 41,193 9,258 23,719 2,078 
Dec. ; 10,050 110 316 

Total 19,308 23,829 2,460 


Rail Orders Placed 


Atlantic Coast Line, 4000 tons to United 
States Steel Corp. 

Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe railroad, 
155,035 tons of rails and fastenings 
allocated as follows: Colorado Fuel & 
Iron Co., Denver, 99,408 tons; Car- 
negie-Illinois Steel Corp., 33,327 tons; 
Inland Steel Co., 12,676 tons, and Beth- 
lehem Steel Co., 4963 tons. Balance of 
4661 tons, consisting of fastenings 
only, awarded to several companies 
Entire lot of 155,035 tons was divided 
as follows: 116,918 tons of rails, 26,490 
tons of tie plates, 6856 tons of angle 
bars, 3945 tons of spikes and 828 tons 
of bolts. 

Baltimore & Ohio, 52,000 tons; Carnegie- 
Illinois Steel Corp., awarded 32,500 
tons; Bethlehem Steel Co., 17,500 tons, 
and Inland Steel Co., 2000 tons 

Chesapeake & Ohio, 37,471 tons; to Car- 
negie-Illinois Steel Corp., 19,860 tons, 
Inland Steel Co., 13,115 tons, Bethle- 
hem Steel Co., 4496 tons. 


Chicago & Eastern Illinois, 7000 tons to 
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Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp. and Inland follows: Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp., 
Steel Co., Chicago 16,633 tons; Bethlehem Steel Co., 3000 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincey, 30,000 tons, and Inland Steel Co., 1700 tons 
tons; 15,000 tons to Colorado Fuel & Missouri Pacific, 33,850 tons; 22,850 tons 
Iron Co., Denver; 10,000 tons to Car- of 112-pound and 11,000 tons of 90 
negie-Illinois Steel Corp., Chicago; 5000 pound rails, to Colorado Fuel & Iron 
tons to Inland Steel Co., Chicago Co., Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp., Ten 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific, nessee Coal, Iron & R. R. Co., Bethle 
30,000 tons, to Carnegie-Illinois Steel hem Steel Co., and Inland Steel Co 
Corp., and Inland Steel Co., Chicago; Nickel Plate. 13.536 tons, to Carnegie 
orders for 32,000 tons of accessories di- Illinois Steel Corp., 8799 tons, Inland 
vided among various manufacturers Steel Co.. 3113 tons, Bethlehem, 1624 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western, 11,000 tons 
tons 131-pound rails, 10,000 tons to Norfolk & Western, 40,000 tons of 131- 
Bethlehem Steel Co., 1000 tons to pound rails; 30,000 tons to Carnegie 
United States Steel Corp 6175 tons Illinois Steel Corp., and 10,000 tons to 
track fastenings to these suppliers and Bethlehem Steel Co 
Republic Steel Corp Pere Marquette, 9200 tons; to Carnegie 
Erie railroad, 21,333 tons allocated as Illinois Steel Corp., 3330, Inland Steel 
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Co., 3182, Bethlehem Steel Co., 888 
tons, Algoma Steel Corp., 1800 tons. 
San Francisco-Oakland Bridge Commis- 
sion, San Francisco, 3075 tons rails, 
1155 tons fastenings, as follows: 2575 
tons to Bethlehem Steel Co., 500 tons 
to Columbia Steel Corp.; 375 tons 
spikes and bolts to Bethlehem and 
780 tons tie plates to Columbia Steel 

Corp 


Car Orders Placed 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, 1500 box 
cars to Pullman-Standard Car Mfg 
Co.; 700 refrigerator cars to General 
American Transportation Co.; 500 box 
cars to American Car & Foundry Co., 


and 325 gondolas to General Ameri- 
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can Transportation Co. 

Great Northern 11,000 freight cars to be 
rebuilt, to own shops. 

Montour railroad, 500 hoppers to Pull- 
man-Standard Car Mfg. Co., Chicago. 
Norfolk & Western, 1000 cars, 500 hop- 
pers and 500 gondolas, to own shops. 
Pacific Fruit Express, San Francisco, 
2000 refrigerator cars, 500 each to 
Pacific Car & Foundry Co., Pullman- 
Standard Car Mfg. Co., American Car 
& Foundry Co., and General American 

car o, 

Seaboard Air Line, 1000 box cars to 
Pullman-Standard Car Mfg. Co., Chi- 
cago. 

Southern Pacific, Chicago & North West- 
ern and Union Pacific, jointly, two 
17-car, 5400-horsepower, diesel-electric 


Charging 
Action 
that PAYS! 


plants 





In many steel 
where highest efficiency 
and economy are the order 
of the day, you’ll see 
Wellman Charging Ma- 
chines and Manipulators. 
Wellman leadership has 
been zealously maintained 
ever since Wellman origi- 
nated and built the first 
mechanically operated 
charging machine. 





driven, streamlined trains to Pullman- 
Standard Car Mfg. Co., Chicago, anq@ 
Electro-Motive Corp., La Grange, Il], 

Western Pacific, 100 ballast cars to 
American Car & Foundry Co.; 500 flats 
to Pacific Car & Foundry Co 


Locomotives Placed 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, 27 steam 
locomotives, to Baldwin Locomotive 
Works, Eddystone, Pa. 

Norfolk & Western, eight high-speed 
freight locomotives, to own shops. 


Car Orders Pending 


Bangor & Aroostook, five deluxe coaches 
and two baggage-mail cars. 

Chesapeake & Ohio, fifty 40-ton stock 
cars; twenty-five 70-ton dry bulk cars: 
10 all-steel horse express cars; fifty 
30-ton steel frame cabooses. 

Great Northern, 1000 box cars, 500 ore 
cars, 500 gondolas, 12 coaches. 

Southern Pacific, 1750 box, 500 large 
automobile and 250 small automobile 


cars. 


Rail Orders Pending 


112-pound, and 
I 
delivery; 


Wabash, 15,000 tons, 
fastenings; first quarter 
court permission given. 


a 
Iipe 
Pipe Prices, Page 91 
Pittsburgh Humble Oil & Refin- 
ing Co., Houston, Tex., has placed 
an order for 12,000 tons of steel pipe 
with National Tube Co., Pittsburgh, 
for a 120-mile pipe line. A prospec- 
tive tonnage for early 1937 has been 
announced by the Panhandle Eastern 
Pipe Line Co., New York, which 
states its construction program con- 
templates building of loops to the 
present transmission lines in De- 
troit. Construction of the 9000-ton, 
92-mile pipe line of the Cabot Gas 
Corp. from western Pennsylvania to 
Rochester, N. Y., was authorized 
by the public service commission of 


New York state Nov. 28. 












Wellman furnace charging equipment is 

the nearest thing to completely automatic Cleveland Prices on tubular 

machines . . . and is but one of the many products have been definitely an- 

accomplishments resulting from the out nounced as unchanged for fourth 
quarter. Some jobbers report a 


standing character of Wellman’s creative : : Z : 
slight decline in total sales during 


November, but some improvement 
has been noted so far this month. 
Domestic requirements for steel 
pipe continue to show the decline 
noted a few weeks ago. The market 
for fixtures remains comparatively 
active. No cast iron pipe projects 
were awarded last week, but con- 
siderable tonnage is anticipated over 
the remainder of the quarter. 
Chicago—-Cast pipe for local de- 
livery has been advanced $2 a ton. 
Class B material now is $49.40 to 
$50.40, delivered, for 6 to 24-inch 
sizes, and $52.40 to $53.40 for 4-inch 
material. Standard fittings continue 
$100, Birmingham. This is the first 
change since April, 1935, and re- 


engineering. What are your problems? 











WELLMAN PRODUCTS INCLUDE: 





Steel Mill Equipment . . Charging Machines, Cars and Boxes .. Manipulators . . Coal and Ore Handling 
Bridges Specia! Cranes . . Clamshell Buckets .. Car Dumpers, all types .. Blast Fur 
nace Skip Hoists . .Gas Producers, Flues .. Gas Reversing Valves .. Mining Machinery . . Safety Stops for 
Traveling Structures . . Welded Steel Construction .. Castings and Machine Work to customers’ drawings. 


Gantry Cranes 


THE WELLMAN ENGINEERING Go. 


ENGINEERS CONSTRUCTORS MANUFACTURERS 


‘ORABAN- WPI ME OIIILe 


BIRMINGHAM ° NEW YORK ° 
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flects the recent pig iron advance. 
Pipe now is quoted at the highest 
level since early 1926. Demand is 
declining more rapidly and_ ship- 
ments reflect the approaching cur- 
tailment of pipe installations during 
the winter. 

Boston—-A $2 advance in the base 
price of cast pipe of 6-inch sizes 
and over has become effective, fol- 
lowing a similar markup in New 
York and Birmingham, Ala. A num- 
ber of projects involving considera- 
ble tonnage has been awarded or is 
pending. 

New York—Aside from a few 
projects requiring from 150 to 500 
tons of cast pipe, demand is mostly 
for carload lots and less. The new 
prices of $45 for 6-inch and over 
and $48 for 4-inch and under are con- 
sidered firm. A number of federal 
projects still are pending. 

Youngstown, O. Construction 
wrought pipe demand continues in 
fair volume for both lap and butt- 
weld. Oil country goods’ require- 
ments are engaging the capacity of 
the mills, and an occasional tonnage 
of 8 to 12-inch for gas and oil pipe- 
lines is quietly placed. 

Birmingham, Ala.—-Cast pipe, six 
inches and over, has been increased 
$2 per ton, to $41 to $42. Pipe shops 
are maintaining operating schedules 
of four and five days a week. Ship- 
ments continue steady. 

San Francisco—-The only cast pipe 
award of size was placed through 
the general contractor, Fisher Con- 
struction Co., with an unnamed in- 
terest and involved 627 tons of 2 to 
10-inch pipe for Stafford, Ariz. Fres- 
no, Calif., has just opened bids on 
545 tons of 4 to 12-inch, Class 150 
pipe. 

Seattle—-Demand has not improved 
for cast pipe and dealers anticipate 
little business until after the holi- 
days. Tenino, Wash., is planning 
purchase of local water system and 
intends improvements and _ replace- 
ments, after plans by Parker & Hill, 
Seattle. Maplewood, Oreg., has re- 
ceived a $21,000 PWA grant and 
loan for rebuilding the water sys- 
tem. 


Cast Pipe Placed 


627 tons, 2 to 10-inch, Safford, Ariz., to 
unnamed interest, general contract to 
Fisher Construction Co., Los Angeles. 

600 tons, water department, Hartford, 
Conn., to United States Pipe & Found- 
ry Co., Burlington, N. J. 

250 tons, water department, Providence, 
R. I., to Warren Foundry & Pipe Corp., 
Phillipsburg, N. J. 

250 tons, treasury department, procure- 
ment divisions in Boston and Manches- 
ter, N. H., to Warren Foundry & Pipe 
Corp., Phillipsburg, N. J. 


Steel Pipe Placed 


12,000 tons, 120 miles of 10-inch line pipe, 
gas line from northern Harris county, 
Texas, to Texas industrial areas at 
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Port Arthur, Beaumont, Houston and 
Port Neches, Tex., for Humble Oil & 
Refining Co., Houston, Tex., to Na- 
tional Tube Co., Pittsburgh. 


Cast Pipe Pending 


545 tons, 4 to 12-inch, Fresno, Calif.; 
bids opened. 

510 tons, 16 and 20-inch, water depart- 
ment, Southbridge, Mass.; United States 
Pipe & Foundry Co., Burlington, N. J., 
low. 

500 tons, for Queens, N. Y.; bids Dec. 11 
by department of purchases, New York 
City. 

450 tons, water department, Swanton, Vt.; 
bids taken Nov. 30. 

150 tons, Convent avenue, Manhattan 


borough, New York, on contractors’ 
bids through water supply department, 
New York. 

100 tons, water department, Rockland, 
Mass.; bids taken Dec. 2 

Unstated tonnage, Richmond, N. Y.; four 
$100,000 projects involved. 


Strip 


Strip Prices, Page 91 


Pittsburgh—Most sellers by last 
week had announced a $5 a ton 
increase on cold-rolled strip steel, 
effective on shipments after Jan. 





Detroit Chicago 
335 Curtis Bldg. 549 Washington Blod. 





You Are The Man 


On a Bicyele 





ERIE FOUNDRY COMPANY 
ERIE, PENNA., U. S. A. 





You are going to fall if 
you don’t keep going 
ahead. During the last 
few years the drop forg- 
ing industry has, of 
necessity, done some re- 
markable feats of trick 
riding. It has been a 
fine, praiseworthy per- 
formance. But now the 
course opens out ahead, 
and you can’t even keep 
your balance, let alone 
keep in the race, unless 
you keep moving for- 
ward, 


For six years now more 
hammers have worn out 
than have been replaced. 
That’s one reason why 
your deliveries are not 
what your customers 
would like. Very def- 
initely it would be good 
economy to scrap 30% 
of the hammers now in 
use. That’s one reason 
why you can’t meet the 
prices of a competitor 
who has installed mod- 
ern ERIE Forge Shop 
Equipment. 


Indianapolis Paris, France 
335 Postal Station Bldg. 8 Rue de Rocroy 
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market 
base, to 


1, which will advance the 
from the present 2.60c, 

2.85c, base, Pittsburgh or Cleveland. 
A $4 a ton increase on commodity 
and lamp stock will be made at the 


same time, which will quote the 
former 3.50c, base, Pittsburgh, for 
20 gage and 3.10c for 14 gage 


Lamp stock will be advanced from 


3.40c to 3.60c, base, Pittsburgh, for 
20 gage. From all present indica 


tions prices on stainless steel strip 


will be announced unchanged for 
first quarter. Meanwhile, advance 
buying in strip steel has reached 


new high levels for buyers of both 


—The Market Week— 


hot and cold-rolled have been en 
tering specifications freely to es 
cape the price increases. Hot-rolled 
strip on Jan. 1 becomes quotable 
$5 a ton higher at 2.20c, Pittsburgh. 

Cleveland Producers report a 
rather marked increase in demand, 
because of the recent adjustment in 
prices. At present the effective date 
of the change varies with individual] 
producers, causing confusion. Those 
who are already well booked are in- 
clined to take advantage of the 
higher price levels by only accept- 
ing tonnage on which they can make 
deliveries early next month. Those 





AMERICAN 





641 BYRKIT AVENUE 








THE AMERICAN FOUNDRY EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


MISHAWAKA, INDIANA 
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not so well situated are accepting 
all the tonnage on which they can 
make delivery some time during 
January. 

Greer Steel Co., Dover, O., has ad 
vanced cold-rolled strip steel $5 per 
ton and commodity and lamp stee} 
$4 per ton, effective Dec. 1. This 
makes the Greer price on cold-rolled 
strip 2.85c, base, Pittsburgh or Cleve. 
land, lamp stee! 3.60c, base, and com. 
modity steel 3.50c for light and 3.10¢ 
for heavy gages. 

Chicago—Strip mills are heavily 
booked and are assured of active 
operations during the next 60 days. 
In some instances mills find it 
necessary to decline additional ton. 





nages due to inability to make de. 
livery by the end of January. On 
first quarter business, producers 
are quoting 2.25c, base, for hot- 


rolled strip, while cold-rolled strip 
has been advanced $5 a ton 
to 2.85c, Pittsburgh-Cleveland. 

Boston—Heavy buying of 
cold-rolled and __ hot-rolled 
which has been going on for sev- 
eral weeks was augmented last 
week by considerable anticipatory 
purchasing against the $5 mill 
advance for first quarter. Some 
mills are reported to be practically 
out of December tonnage, but in- 
dicate that January delivery may 
be made on orders at fourth quar- 
ter prices. 

Philadelphia— Business in narrow 
strip continues to reflect the stimu- 
lation of higher prices for first quar- 
ter with the advance in cold-rolled as 
well as hot-rolled established at $5 
per ton. 

Youngstown, O. Strip steel con 
sumers are making a determined 
rush upon valley mills to get place 
on rolling schedules for all possi- 
ble tonnage for fourth quarter de- 
livery. As a result, mills are allct 
usual 


also 


both 
strip 


based 


ing production, upon 
requirements. 
Wi 
Wire Prices, Page 91 
Pittsburgh Through the past 


week sellers of wire products have 
declined to accept any more busi- 
ness at the fourth-quarter price and 
on spot tonnage not covered before 


Dec. 1 they are naming the ad- 
vanced market of $3 to $4 a ton. 
Quotably the market on_ wire 


products is now at the higher ask 
ing price, but admittedly a test 1s 
not likely to develop until about 
the middle of January, when orders 
are completed against the advance 
buying of late November. For all 
fresh buying the market is there 
fore now quotable $2.25 per keg, 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh or Cleveland on 
nails, plain wire, 2.60c, spring wire, 
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3.20c, and woven wire fencing, $63. 

Cleveland—-Producers report con- 
siderable forward buying, resulting 
from the recent price adjustments. 
Because of extended delivery condi- 
tions, at least one producer has 
stopped booking orders at the old 
prices. Manufacturing wire is most 
active here, with nut and bolt con- 
cerns taking the largest individual 
tonnages. Auto partsmakers'§ are 
also heavy consumers and there is 
ample cause to believe that the 
present trend will continue to im- 
prove. 

Chicago—Wire producers have 
sufficient backlogs to support ac- 
tive operations through December. 
Recent price advances served to 
stimulate forward buying, though 
in the case of some distributors of 
merchant products, financial con- 
ditions will prevent accumulation 
of extensive stocks. Higher prices 
ranging from $2 to $4 a ton are 
being quoted on new business. 

Boston—Wire sales last week 
took another upswing as_ con- 


sumers moved to protect them- 
selves against reported price ad- 
vances. It is understood that wire 


rods have been advanced $3 and 
manufacturers’ wire $2 a ton, for 
first quarter delivery on _ orders 
placed after Dec. 1. The buying 
preceding this reported advance 
is not as strong as before the in- 
crease in September, reflecting the 
well-covered position of many con- 
sumers. 

Youngstown, O.--Wiremakers ad- 
mit that the new price schedule has 
not ironed out all the inequities of 
the old schedule as between nails 
and plain wire, but at this time 
they cannot figure out what to do 
about it. Export demand has picked 
up, especially to South America, 
since European supplies have dried 
up and export prices have risen by 
$6 to $8 a ton recently. 


Bolts, Nuts, Rivets 
Bolt, Nut, Rivet Prices, Page 91 


Effective at once manufacturers 
of large rivets have advanced prices 
$4 per ton, to a basis of 3.25c, Cleve- 
land and Pittsburgh, and 3.35c, Chi- 
cag and Birmingham, Ala. Prices 
of small rivets have not been 
changed. 

An advance of approximately 10 
per cent has been made on most 
descriptions of bolts and nuts, ef- 
fective on current business and for 
first quarter. This brings large 
carriage and machine bolts to 65 
and 10 off and smaller to 70 off list. 

Improved activity in railroad 
equipment buying enhances the out- 
look for bolt, nut and rivet con- 
Sumption. Production of farm im- 
plements and tractors has been well 


= 
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maintained, with gains scheduled 
for coming months. Structural fab- 
ricators are taking smaller lots of 
rivets, this being a seasonal trend. 
Miscellaneous users of bolts, nuts 
and rivets are accounting for a 
steady flow of orders. Aggregate 
business compares favorably with 
that a month ago. 


Cold Finished 


Cold Finished Prices, Page 91 


Pittsburgh_-An advance of $4 a 


ton in cold-finished alloy quality 
steel bars to 3.25c, base, Pittsburgh, 
Gary, Cleveland, Chicago and Buf- 
falo, has been announced for ef- 
fect with the first quarter and is 
similar to the previously made an- 
nouncement of a $4 per ton in- 
crease in cold-finished carbon steel 
bars, which will be quoted 2.55¢e, 
base, Pittsburgh. Buyers of these 
products have been entering sizable 
tonnage over the past week to avoid 
application of the higher prices, 
which are not expected to carry sig- 
nificant test until after Jan. 1. 


GMCO 


FURNACES 
Normalizing ¢e Annealing « Drawing 


HE illustration shows one unit of an installation of three 

Gas Machinery Company Car Type Furnaces with heating 
chambers 8’ x 16’ x 4’ for normalizing, annealing and diaw- 
ing of carbon steel and alloy steel castings. ¢ Proper furnace 
design permits this flexibility without sacrificing accuracy 
of control or operating economy and since each furnace can 
be used for all three operations, the installation assures maxi- 
mum production capacity. ¢ The Gas Machinery Company 
are designers and manufacturers of furnaces built to meet 
specific requirements for the heat treatment of steel and non- 
ferrous metals, and for heating preparatory to forging and 
rolling. ¢ Consult us with your heat treating problems. Our 
Engineers will be glad to be of service without obligation. 


The Gas Machinery Company 


16100 WATERLOO ROAD 










Installation consists of three 
furnaces complete with five 
cars, electrically operated trans 
fercar, three cooling tracks 
ond three loading tracks. Illus 
tration shows one of the units 
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Shi F - shipped complete by Dec. 31 or as 

soon thereafter as operating sched- Sh 

ipment imit ules will permit. apes 
“It is realized on some commodi- 


Is Clarified ties requiring finishing operations Structural Shape Prices, Page 90 
beyond actual rolling it will be im- New York—New tonnages on in- 

ossible to set a definite completing =a : aie. Tae 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp., Pitts- ae ieaat ts aaah secscnaie mtn. ao quiry, amounting to nearly 12,000 
ie eee .‘ i S snip tons, overshadow the awards an- 
burgh and Chicago, makes the fol- ment must be completed by Jan. 31 . 
lowing announcement: 2 nc prete iii nounced last week. To a certain 
at the latest. — extent the $3 advance effective dur- 
“Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp. dis- “Tonnage which cannot be com- ing first quarter is credited for this 
trict sales offices are advised that pleted by Jan. 31 will on and after increased activity, with indications 
all products which were sold at Feb. 1 be billed at the newly an- that still more projects will be out 
fourth quarter prices for shipment nounced prices for the first quar- for figuring this week. A larger 
at mills’ convenience must be _ ter.” number than usual of the new in- 


en ee ee eS es ne _ quiries are from private sources, 

but public work still predominates, 
Shipments of fabricated steel, ac- 

SIMPLE ® * OMPACT ° RUGGED cording to the American Institute of 
| Steel Construction, were 23 per cent 

larger in the first ten months of 


WORM GEAR | 1936 than for the entire year, 1935. 


October shipments were the largest 





~ 
: | of the year except during June and 
mee DRIVES July, thus escaping the usual fall 
I decline. 
~~ Pittsburgh—-The approaching $3 a 
~ . . ton increase in plain structural ma- 
o> in ratios up terial is hastening many specific 
SS building projects that are attempt- 
Sw to 100 to ] in ing to get coverage at the lower mar- 


ket through January. Last week 
Blaw-Knox Co., Blawnox, Pa., took 
Single Reductions a contract for 2000 tons in trans- 
mission towers for the Pennsyl- 
vania Water & Power Co. and a 
2550-ton viaduct at Cincinnati was 
awarded to Bethlehem Steel Co. 
- Cleveland Fabricators are be- 
10,000 to lin ing asked to do the almost impos- 
: sible in making hurried estimates 
Double Reductions from unfinished drawings, furnished | 
by customers who are anxious to . 
have their jobs bid upon and award- 
* It’s next door to direct drive...with just two moving Sue Se ae ee a 
. last week and among the pending, 
parts...the worm...the gear. That's all there is to the | jo nccont aia of 16,000 any 
Blade the strip-sheet mill to be built in 
Horsburgh & Scott Worm Gear Speed Reducer. The efficiency in for Republic Steel Corp. 
has attracted much interest. Lack- 
is remarkably high, due to such features as hardened and = awanna Steel Construction Corp. 
Buffalo, was awarded the only con- 
accurately ground worm, carefully chosen gear bronze, | tract let last week a mill building at 
Youngstown, O., for Republic Steel 
accurate alignment and self-lubrication. It is an extremely  Corp., Cleveland, involving 800 tons. 
Chicago—Some gain is noted in 
simple, compact and rugged right-angle drive ...represent- | bookings of plain shapes, but the 
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ing correct design and the highest 








Shape Awards Compared 


type of precision manufacture. 














Tons 
Send for this valuable 448 page catalog Week ended Dec. 4 ........ 17,132 
that illustrates and describes a complete Week ended Nov. 27 ...... 16,860 
line of all types of Speed Reducers and Week ended Nov. 20 ..... 11,146 
Gears. This week, 1985 ........... 23,335 
atin hl Weekly average, 1935...... 17,081 
HORSBURGH & SCOTT Weekly average, 1936 ..... 21,703 
THE HORSBURGH & SCOTT CO. aly anaiaan Sear... a 
AND | Total to date, 1935 ........ 827,505 
a SPEED SEDUEES Total to date, 1936 ........ 1,063,459 
512 HAMILTON AVENUE, CLEVELAND, OHIO, U.S. A. | 
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fact that pending business in fabri- 
cated material is relatively light pre- 
yents a more substantial gain in or- 
ders. Mississippi river dam No. 13 
js out for bids and will take 5500 
tons of plates, shapes and piling. In- 
quiries will appear next quarter on 
three additional dams. 

Boston — With awards totaling 
more than 3500 tons last week, and 
several thousand tons pending struc- 
tural fabricators expect higher ac- 
tivity than for some weeks. Im.- 
petus will be given to projects near- 
ing the bidding stage, by the $3 ad- 
vance for first quarter delivery. The 
Liberty Mutual building, 2275 tons, 
has been awarded to American 
Bridge Co., Pittsburgh. The 11-story 
New England Power building, which 
was begun in 1929, is now under 
construction again with 1200 tons of 
shapes fabricated eight years ago for 
this job being used. 

Philadelphia —- While orders still 
lag, the outlook is more promising. 
Bids will be taken Dec. 21 on the 
superstructure of a toll bridge at 
Easton, Pa., requiring 4200 tons. The 
long pending courthouse, this city, 
may be up within a month, involv- 
ing at least 5000 tons. Two schools, 
this city, are also expected to come 
up for figures this month. 

San Francisco—New inquiries are 
slow in coming forth and most fabri- 
cating plants face a serious short- 
age of material due to the maritime 
strike. Awards aggregated 13,058 
tons and brought the total for the 
year to 165,428 tons, compared with 
113,474 tons for the corresponding 
period in 1935. 

Seattle—-New projects are con- 
fined to unimportant jobs with small 
tonnages involved. However, local 
fabricating plants are reasonably 
busy although handicapped by lack 
of materials because of the maritime 
strike. 


Shape Contracts Placed 


2550 tons, Columbia avenue 
Cincinnati, to Bethlehem 
Bethlehem, Pa. 

2265 tons, building, Liberty Mutual In- 
Surance Co., Boston, to American 
Bridge Co., Pittsburgh, through Turner 
Construction Co., Boston. 

2000 tons, transmission towers, for Penn- 
Sylvania Water & Power Co., Balti- 
more, to Blaw-Knox Co., Blawnox, Pa. 

900 tons, bridge, Lafayette, Ind., to Vin- 
cennes Bridge Co., Vincennes, Ind. 

800 tons, mill building, Youngstown, O., 
for Republic Steel Corp., Cleveland, to 
Lackawanna Steel Construction Co., 
Buffalo. 

670 tons, service bridge, dam No. 12, 
Bellevue, Iowa, to American Bridge Co., 
Pittsburgh. 

650 tons, Kress store, Birmingham, Ala., 
to Ingalls Iron Works Co., Birmingham. 

530 tons, state highway project, 320-B, 
Conway, S. C., to Phoenix Bridge Co., 
Phoenixville, Pa. 

400 tons, bridge, Crowley county, Kan- 
sas, to Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, 
Pa. 

400 tons, state highway bridge, route 52, 


viaduct, 
Steel Co., 
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Ferndale, Pa., to Bethlehem Steel Co., 
Bethlehem, Pa. 

400 tons, Wendell Phillips school, 
cago, to Eggers Iron Co., Chicago. 

350 tons, plant addition, for a canning 
company, Bridgeton, N. J., to American 
Fabricated Steel Co., Philadelphia 

350 tons, plant addition, Hinde & Dauch 
Paper Co., Gloucester, N. J., to Bel- 
mont Iron Works, Philadelphia. 

300 tons, cotton warehouse, Columbus, 
Ga., to Ingalls Iron Works, Birming- 
ham, Ala. 

295 tons, overpass, Atlantic Coast Line 
and Seaboard Air Line, in Florida, to 
Virginia Bridge & Iron Co., Roanoke, 
Va. 

280 tons, bridge over Sabine river, Ruliff, 
Tex., for Kansas City Southern rail- 
way, to American Bridge Co., Pitts- 


Chi- 


ert ire >, 


burgh. 

275 tons, school, Garden City, N. Y., to 
Drier Iron Works Inc., New York 

251 tons, crossing at Deming, Luna coun- 
ty, New Mexico, to unnamed interest. 

250 tons, bridge, Sugar Grove, Iii., to 
Worden-Allen Co., Milwaukee. 

250 tons, including piling for Bonneville 
project coffer dam, to Pacific Car & 
Foundry Co., Seattle; Columbia Con- 
struction Co., Bonneville, Wash., gen- 
eral contractor. 

245 tons, grade crossing elimination, New 
York Central railroad, Weedsport, N 
Y., to American Bridge Co., Pittsburgh 

220 tons, bridge over New York, New 
Haven & Hartford railroad, North 
Haven, Conn., to Bethlehem Steel Co., 
Bethlehem, Pa. 

210 tons, Boco Truckee 


dam on Little 


| 
% 
ad 
BI 
& 
Md 
7] 


WYCKOFF DRAWN STEEL COMPANY 
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Mills et Ambridge, Pa. and Chicago, Ill. 


Manufacturers of Carbon and Alloy Steels 
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River, Nev., to unnamed interest 

205 tons, multiple span bridge, Pocahon- 
tas county, Iowa, to Pittsburgh-Des 
Moines Steel Co., Pittsburgh. 

204 tons, including 73 tons of piling, 
bridge in Crowley county, Colorado, 
to unnamed interest 

200 tons, state bridge, Tioga county, 

Pennsylvania, to American Bridge Co., 

Pittsburgh 

N H., to 

Pittsburgh, 
Construc- 


bridge, Bartlett, 
Bridge Co., 

Hagan-Thibodeau 

Wolfborough, N. H 


177 tons, 
American 
through 
tion Co., 


170 tons, two bridges, Warner-Cutton 
N. H., to American Bridge Co., Pitts- 
burgh, through Arborio Road Co., Hart- 
ford, Conn 

170 tons, eleven cleaning tables, Union 


—The Market Week— 


Carbide Co., Alloy, W. Va., to LacKa- 


wanna Steel Construction Corp., Buf- 
falo. 
165 tons, Eye & Ear Infirmary, Bronx, 


N. Y., to Joseph T. Ryerson & Sons Inc., 
Chicago 

156 tons, state highway bridge WPGH- 
62-C, Fairfield, Conn., to American 
Bridge Co., Pittsburgh, through Mariam 
Construction Co., New Haven, Conn. 

155 tons, administration building, Elmira, 
N. Y., to Genesee Bridge Co., Rochester, 
ae 

155 tons, bridge, Bl of 66-8-12, Ewen- 
Ontonagon county, Michigan, to War- 
den Allen Co., Milwaukee. 

150 tons, Manhattan ventilation shaft, to 
Transit Construction Co., New York 


125 tons, theater, Princeton, N. J., to 





Behind the Scenes with STEEL 





Hello Again 


HIS returned 


department has 
from a brief vacation (5 days) 
spent in Bermuda, Miami Beach, 
Banff, Lake Louise and other pleas 


ure spots In our absence the 
work of grinding out these lines 
was left in other more capable 


hands and we trust everything 
went off satisfactorily But we're 
back now, well bronzed by the 
tropical sun and eager to take the 
bit in well-riddled molars 


Shopper’s Aid 

NLY 14 more shopping days un 

til Christmas, the department 

stores tell us, so here we are right 
handy with a suggestion for What 
Shall-I-Give-To-That-Guy problem 

Perhaps he is a young blade, 
filled with vigor to achieve great 
things in a reborn industrial world 
Perhaps he is a Tau Beta Pi, a 
whiz at campus politics, and an A- 
Student, but a little weak on his 
production, processing, distribution 
ind use of steel and other metals 
Perhaps he is your nephew, youl 
son, a favorite protege, or just an 
earnest youngster who has attract 
ed your attention 

Without using up any more “per- 
hapses,” what we're getting at is 
just this: Why not encourage his 
business progress, help him to be 
well informed, by means of a 
Christmas-gift subscription to 
STEEL? A gift which each Monday 
morning will recall to him your 
generosity and thoughtfulness this 
Christmas of 1936 

Send us his name and address 
We will notify vour giftee with an 
appropriate Christmas card (tinsel, 
holly, reindeer and all that), and 
start his subscription with STEEI 
mammoth Yearbook of Industry is 
sue, out Jan. 4 Never mind about 
the money We'll send you a bill 
to worry over later 

We made a dandy suggestion fo! 
lines on the Christmas card, but it 
was turned down coldly by our cil 
culation department Went like 


this 

“Please Christmas jou in 
heart feel 

F) a Us é Joe 1 sub to STEEI 

Fourteen Gods, Goddesses 


NE of the Burlington’s new 
Twin Zephyrs coasted into the 
Cleveland terminal the other da\ 
so we barged down to look it over, 
inasmuch as it is entirely sheathed, 





trimmed and decorated in some 


fine stainless steel, shotweld 


very 
ed together by the Budd people in 
Philadelphia. 


The new train is twice as long 
and powerful as the original 
Zephyrs, comprising parlor-lounge, 
parlor, diner, two coaches, cocktail 
lounge and power cars. The Bur- 
lington seems to have gone ecstat- 
ic over the new jobs and dubs them 
“Trains of the Gods", even going 
so far as to have names painted 
on the sides of the cars to fit in 
with this idea. The power cars 
ire, respectively, Zephyrus and Pe 
gasus; the cocktail cars Apollo 
and Venus; and the others includ- 
ing Neptune, Vesta, Mars, Minerva, 
Vulean, Ceres, Mercury, Diana, 
Jupiter and Juno 

Going into service shortly on the 
Chicago-Minneapolis run, the 1000 
horsepower speedsters will average 
ver 66 miles an hour for S882 miles, 
sometimes getting up in the neigh 
borhood of 122 miles per hou 
(that’s when we'll sit down) 

We stepped into Venus for a 
Daiquiri, but one of the uniformed 
police which seemed to infest the 
train said the bartender was back 
in Vulcan having a hamburger 
Zephyrus was missing on the train 
too; maybe out to lunch The 
guards wouldn't even let us try 
one of Diana's beautiful seats, but 


we probably would have fallen 
asleep anyway, so, striding oul 
through Jupiter’s stainless steel 


door over an articulated truck, we 
came away, considerably impressed 
by this latest achievement in mak 
ing railroad travel comfortable and 
appealing 


Readers Rampant 
ECENT article in the Surface 
Treatment and _ Finishing of 
Metals department, telling of ; 
new development for brush electro- 
plating worked manv readers up 
into a lathe! No sooner had the 
Monday morning STEEI 
been opened than the telephone of 
the New York company sponsoring 
the development began ringin 
with requests for copies of the a1 
ticle and more information 
In a flash they wired out 
ers’ Service department for 
reprints Zip—and the reprints 
were on the press Wham—and 
another request for 2000 reprints 
came in. Zowie—and a reply went 
out to the latter inquirer. Whoosh 
whose next? 


( oples ot 


T 
Read 
5000 
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3ethlehem Fabricators, Bethlehem, Pa. 

119 tons, sheet piling, bureau of reclama- 
tion, invitation A-42,116-A, Knob, Calif. 
to Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 

115 tons, turbine foundation, Fairmont, 
W. Va., to Fort Pitt Bridge Works, 
Pittsburgh 

113 tons, sheet piling, bureau of reclama- 
tion, invitation A-42,117-A, Knob, Calif 
to Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 

112 tons, bridge, Milbury-Sutton, Mass 
to American Bridge Co., Pittsburgh, 
through New Haven Road Construe- 
tion Co., New Haven, Conn 

100 tons, school, Anders, N. Y., to Beth- 
lehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 

100 tons, bridge, over Boston & Albany 
railroad, Grafton-Shrewsbury, Mass., 
to American Bridge Co., Pittsburgh 
through Carlo Bianchi & Co., 
Framingham, Mass 


Inc., 


Shape Contracts Pending 


16,000 tons, continuous strip-sheet mil] 
buildings, for Republic Steel Corp, 
Cleveland; bids close Dec. 7. 


5500 tons, Mississippi river dam No. 13, 
Clinton, Iowa; bids to United States 
engineers, Rock Island, Ill., Jan. 5: in- 
cludes 2200 tons of permanent piling. 

5000 tons, city hall, Boston, Mass 


3000 tons, bridge over Connecticut river, 


North Hampton-Hadley Mass 

2500 tons, Apex building, for United 
States treasury department, Washing- 
ton 


2000 tons, piling, dam, Mobile, Ala. 


1750 tons, steel piling, Flushing meadow, 
New York; bids Dec. 22 by the New 
York highway department at Albany, 
N. Y 


1600 tons, steel piling, for New York 
regional market authority at Syra- 
cuse, N. Y.; bids Dec. 23 

1500 tons, bridge, over approach to 
World’s Fair, New York City; bids 
Dec. 18 by New York state highway 
department. 

1275 tons, bridge over Grand Central 
Parkway, New York; bids Dec. 11 by 
New York state highway department. 

1125 tons, grade crossing elimination, 
Little Falls, N. Y.; bids Dec. 11 by 


New York state highway department. 


1000 tons, building, Miller Brewing Co., 
Milwaukee 
700 tons, building, for L. A. Young Spring 


& Wire Co., Trenton, N. J 

700 tons, state bridges, Missouri 
reconstruction, New 
New York 


bridge 
Murphy & Richmond 


HOO tons, 
York; 
low 

600 tons, addition, Louisville Gas & 
Electric Co., Louisville, Ky 


600 tons, factory building, Medina, N. Y., 


for H. J. Heinz Co., Pittsburgh 

575 tons, building extension, for Span- 
Chalfant & Co., Ambridge, Pa 

575 tons, reconstruction of New York 
Central railroad bridge, Bronx, N. Y 


building, National Can Co., 
Long Island, N. Y 


500 tons, 
Maspeth, 
175 tons, garage, for Rubsam & Horrman 


Stapleton, N. ¥ 


Brewing Co., 


100 tons, asphalt plant, City of New 
York: new bids Dec. 11 

100 tons, crane runways Philadelphia 
Navy yard; Lehigh Structural Co., 


Allentown, Pa 

00 tons, bridge, on site to World’s Fair, 
New York City bids De 18 by 
York state highway department 


75 tons, department store, for Abraha 


& Strauss, Brooklyn, N. Y 


& 


350 tons, building, Lever Bros. Co 
Mass.: Stone & 


general contractor! 


bridge, 


> 
s0ston 
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350 tons, two bridges, for Western Mary- 
land railroad, Keymar and Thermont, 
Md. 

300 tons, Central school building, Mexico, 
mY. 

960 tons, water works reservoir cover, 
Henderson, Ky. 

950 tons, building, for Procter & Gamble 

¥; Mfg. Co., New York, at Port Ivory, 
N. Y.: Kay Construction Co., New York, 
general contractor. 


925 tons, postoffice, West New York, 
N. J.; Millimet Construction Co., West 
New York, N. J. 

200 tons, repairs for Allegheny county 


Greenberg Con- 
general 


bridge, Glenwood, Pa.; 
struction Co., Uniontown, Pa., 
contractor on Dec. 3 bid 

175 tons, apartment in New York; R. L. 
Senior Ine., New York, low on general 
contract. 

107 tons, bridge WPSO-R-222 over Whet- 
stone brook, Jamaica, Vt., for highway 
department; bids due Dec. 11 at Mont- 
pelier. 

Unstated tonnage, building. Holy Family 
Hospital, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Unstated tonnage, 8-story building for 
Commonwealth Ice & Cold Storage 
Co., Boston; bids Dec. 11 

Unstated, municipal hangar, Billings, 
Mont.; Leise & Leighland, Great Falls, 
general contractors. 


Reinforcing 


Reinforcing Bar Prices, Page 91 


Pittsburgh— At least one rail steel 
reinforcing bar seller has announced 
a $3 advance for the first quarter. 
No announcement has yet been re- 
ceived on new billet reinforcing 
bars. Public awards continue nor- 
mal, while inquiry of a private na- 
ture appears to be declining due to 
seasonal factors. Producers are ex- 
pecting a reversal of this trend in 
the next few weeks. 

New York—Reinforcing bar mar- 
ket is quiet, with no large identified 
lettings and only two inquiries of 
100 tons each. The price situation 
has not been clarified even though 
the possibility of higher mill prices 
for the first quarter was in the off. 
ing. Most awards were for jobs in- 
volving 20 and 30 tons, mostly. 

Cleveland The tonnage of re- 
inforcing bars in northern Ohio for 
November, on which estimations 
were made was 107 tons, compared 
with 759 tons in October. The 600 











Concrete Awards Compared 


Tons 
Week ended Dec 4 ........ 2,495 
Week ended Nov. 27 ...... 3,945 
Week ended Nov. 20 ...... 2,706 
This week, 1935 .......... 6,095 
Weekly average, 1935 ...... 6,862 
Weekly average, 1936 ..... 6,133 
Weekly average, October... 3,728 
Total to date, 1935 ......... 339,940 
Total to date, 1936 ........ 300,491 
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tons for the sewage disposal con- 
tract No. 91, this city, accounts for 
the big difference. An unusual point 
in the estimates for November was 
that the tonnage for steel joists ex- 
ceeded bars by 43 tons. These joists 
are to be used extensively in school 
buildings. Price adjustments for 
first quarter are expected to be 
announced next week. 
Chicago—New business is holding 
up surprisingly well for this period. 
Orders are mostly for small lots, 
but several large tonnages are to be 
placed shortly. These include 800 
tons each for local sewers and a 


housing project. The Clinton, Iowa, 
dam will take 613 tons. Several 
more river dams will be up for bids 
early next year. Concrete bar prices 
are unchanged. 

San Francisco—Awards of bars 
were not particularly heavy and to- 
taled less than 2000 tons, bringing 
the aggregate for the year to 225,- 
679 tons, compared with 203,223 tons 
for the same period last year. Un- 
named interests took 660 tons for the 
City & County building, San Diego, 
Calif. 


Boston—-Awards of reinforcing 
bars, especially small tonnages, 
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Canadian licensees: 
Dominion Engineering Works, 
Ltd., Montreal, Canada 


MICHIGAN TOOL COMPANY 


7171 East MacNichols Rd. 
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BRIGHTON 


om uses only the most 


select raw materials, 
that is why this brick 
is consistently used 
year after year by cus- 
tomers of long stand- 


ing. 


BRIGHTON 


«o” service is in tune 
with customer’s needs 
—large or small. Per- 
sonal attention makes 
satisfactory service 


easy. 


BRIGHTON 


has been in busi- 
ness for over a genera- 
ation. This 
Brighton has kept pace 


means 


with the steel industry 





as steel goes, so goes 


Brighton. 


BRIGHTON 


ow" offers you the same 
quality brick, the same 


reliable service day after 


day, year after year. 
Specify Brighton = on 


your next order. 


BRIGHTON 


FIRE BRICK COMPANY 


New Brighton, Pa., (Pittsburgh District) 


Phone 1220 
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have been comparatively light for 
several weeks. Identified awards 
last week totaled 555 tons, of which 
230 is for the New England Power 
building, Boston. A further decline 
is expected in keeping with the de- 
cline of construction during the win- 
ter. Prospects of higher prices are 
seen, although awards do not indi- 
cate much covering. 

Seattle—Backlogs are keeping lo- 
cal mills running to capacity during 
a normally dull season. New proj- 
ects are small, although aggregated 
awards of 50 tons or less have 
mounted into fair tonnages. Week’s 
awards total about 500 tons, booked 
by the Bethlehem Steel Co., Seattle. 
Probably 2000 tons are involved in 
the Salem, Ore., pipe line, Ameri- 
can Concrete Steel & Pipe Co., Ta- 
coma, general contractors, and an 
equal amount in the Oregon state 
capitol, Salem, awarded to Ross B. 
Hammond, Portland. Both subcon- 
tracts are pending. 


Reinforcing Steel Awards 


660 tons, City and County building, San 
Diego, Calif., to unnamed interest. 

321 tons, bureau of reclamation, invita- 
tion A-42,128-A, Colorado, alif., to 
Bethlehem Steel Corp., Bethlehem, Pa. 

305 tons, federal buildings at Ketchikan 
and Sitka, Alaska, to Bethlehem Steel 
Co., Seattle; Warrack Construction Co., 
Seattle, general contractor. 

260 tons, hospital ward, naval base, San 
Diego, Calif., to unnamed interest. 
230 tons, New England Power building, 
to Concrete Steel Co., New York. 
225 tons, building addition, American 
Woolen Co., Lawrence, Mass., to Con- 
crete Steel Co., New York; through 

Chester Patten, Melrose, Mass. 

220 tons, addition to American Smelting 
& Refining Co., Selby, Calif., to Con- 
crete Engineering Co., San Francisco. 

129 tons, section E, Alemany boulevard 
sewer, San Francisco, to Soule Steel 
Co., San Francisco. 

105 tons, bureau of reclamation, invita- 
tion A-42,137-A, Potnoles, Calif., to 
Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 

100 tons, overpass, Boston & Albany rail- 
road, Grafton-Shrewsbury, Mass., to 
Truscon Steel Co., Youngstown, O., 
through Carlo Bianchi & Co. Inc., 
Framingham, Mass. 


Reinforcing Steel Pending 


Ross 
con- 


capitol; 
general 


Oregon state 
Portland, 


2000 tons, 
B. Hammond, 
tractor. 

2000 tons, Salem, Oreg.; pipe line im- 
provement; American Concrete Steel 
& Pipe Co., Tacoma, general contractor. 

800 tons, Jane Addams housing project, 
Chicago; Maurice L. Bein Inc., Chicago, 
general contractor. 

613 tons, Mississippi river dam No. 13, 
Clinton, Iowa; bids to United States 
engineers, Rock Island, Ill., Jan. 5 

551 tons, bureau of reclamation, invita- 

Ariz.; bids 


tion 42,632-A, Phoenix, 
opened. 
200 tons, courthouse, Jamaica, N. Y.; bids 


due Dec. 17. 

197 tons, bureau of reclamation, invita- 
tion A-42,150-A, Potholes, Calif.; bids 
opened. 

175 tons, bureau of reclamation, invita- 
tion A-42,153-A, Potholes, Calif.; bids 
opened. 

116 tons, bureau of reclamation, invita- 


tion A-42,151-A, Knob, 
opened. 

114 tons, bridge, Alexander, N. H.; Bristo} 
Construction Co., Bristol, N. H., gen. 
eral contractor. 

109 tons, dam, South Bridge, Mass., for 
South Bridge Water Supply Co.; J. PF. 
Fitzgerald Contracting Co., Boston, 
low. 

100 tons, apartment for Union City 
Apartment Corp., Union City, N. J, © 


Calif.; bids 


100 tons, grade crossing elimination, 
Hammonton, N. J., for New Jersey 
state highway department; bids 
Dec. 14. 


100 tons, Castro Canyon bridge, Monte- 
rey county, California; bids Dec. 16, 
100 tons, dam, Madison county, Montana; 

bids postponed from Dec. 5 to Dec. 19. 
Unstated tonnage, state bridge Powder 
river, Oreg.; bids at Portland, Dec. 17. 


Pig 


Pittsburgh—Pig iron sellers at 
Pittsburgh are disclaiming any like. 
lihood of an additional price advance 
similar to that announced by a New 
England furnace of $1.25 a ton last 
week. Rather, they are content to 
quote the $1 a ton higher level which 
went into effect Dec. 1 and which 
has met some slight test from a few 
district foundries, one order for 
about 400 tons at the new price 
having been closed upon last week. 

Cleveland First quarter prices 
were announced Dec. 1, a month in 
advance of their effective date, as 
was customary under the NRA code. 
These prices reaffirmed the ad- 
vances made a week earlier cover- 
ing such orders placed for delivery 
throughout the remainder of fourth 
quarter. One producer reports con- 
siderable tonnage has already been 
placed at the advanced figures, for 
first quarter delivery. The outlook 
throughout the remainder of this 
quarter and the next appears to of- 
fer an active market, for consumers’ 
stocks are below average in many 
cases and their present rate of ac- 
tivity is expected to show contin- 
ued improvement. 

Chicago—Following the heaviest 
November shipments in eight years, 
pig iron producers still are heavily 
booked and expect an equally good 
record for December. Consumption 
continues heavy, with the outlook 
for an extension of active foundry 
schedules good except for what in- 
terruption may result from labor dis- 
turbances. The December price of 
$26.25, delivered Chicago, for Lake 
Superior charcoal iron has been ex- 
tended to apply on first quarter busi- 
ness. Silvery iron has been ad 
vanced $1.25. 

Boston—The second price increase 
within a month, this time for $1.25 
on all grades of pig iro: , became ef- 
fective Dec. 1 on all orders for de- 
livery by Jan. 31. Mystic Iron 


lron 
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Works blew out its furnace Nov. 30, 
after producing since June 1. 

New York—Pig iron specifications 
are substantial, but new orders are 
light. Prices generally have been re- 
affirmed at the $1 advance. The 
Troy, N. Y., furnace has blown out. 
Royal Dutch iron has been advanced 
$1 per ton on all grades, the third 
advance within six weeks. 

Philadelphia—Pig iron sellers have 
reaffirmed the recent $1 increase for 
first quarter and while a further in- 
crease may be announced after the 
first of the year, new buying at 
present is light. Shipments continue 
to expand, and a Swedeland, Pa., 
producer is said to be rushing prepa- 
rations for putting its larger furnace 
in blast to supplant the one now 
active. A stack at Emaus, Pa., idle 
for several years, has recently been 
sold for dismantling to a Pittsburgh 
firm. 

Japan is reported inquiring in this 
country for 50,000 tons of pig iron, 
half basic and half foundry. Last 
year Japan bought a large tonnage 
from Russia, which is now shipping 
heavily to England. 

Buffalo—Buffalo merchant inter- 
ests report covering for the first 
quarter is now well under way. 
Consumers are displaying more 
than average interest in the cer- 
tainty of deliveries early in the 
new year. It is expected that all 
production units now active will be 
continued in operation throughout 
the first quarter of 1937. 

Youngstown, O.—Consumers of 
the various grades of pig iron are 
purchasing liberally at the recently 
named $1 advance. No. 2 foundry 
and malleable are in good demand 
and there is increased requirement 
for basic iron. No. 2 stack at Hub- 
bard, O., idle for some months, of 
the Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. 
is being dismantled. 

Cincinnati—Shipments of pig 
iron are expanding but the move- 
ment is far from volume _ which 
would be required to take out all 
iron under contract. Melters are 
assuming deliveries after Jan. 1 at 
the old prices. New prices were 
paid on scattered carload lots last 
week, but the bulk of requirements 
well into the new year are well 
covered. 

St. Louis.—Current pig iron sales 
have been relatively light, all melt- 
ers having anticipated needs before 
the price advance. Sellers are busy 
getting forward iron under contract. 
November shipments were the larg- 
est for any month this year, and 
the December movement is expected 
to equal or exceed its predecessor. 

Birmingham, Ala.—-At the same 
time pig iron was increased $1 per 
ton last week a change was made in 
the base grade which brings the quo- 
tation to $16.88, Birmingham, for No. 
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2 foundry iron and $15.88 for basic. 
The base formerly applied to iron 
containing phosphorus 0.70 or over, 
with a premium on lower phosphor- 
us. The new base is for iron con- 
taining 0.70 or under, with a discount 
of 38 cents for higher phosphorus. 
Thus high phosphorus, the grade 
used by most southern melters, is 
$15.50, for No. 2 foundry. 

Toronto, Ont.—_Demand for mer- 
chant pig iron continues to follow 
the trend in other iron and steel 
markets. Sales are mounting stead- 
ily, and awards the past week totaled 
1300 tons. Inquiries are appearing 
and increased forward delivery buy- 
ing for first quarter is expected. 
Six blast furnaces are blowing and 
production has reached the highest 
level in several years. Prices are 
firm. 


Scrap 


Scrap Prices, Page 93 


Pittsburgh—Improved sentiment 
in remelting scrap since the $17.50 
per ton purchases of No. | steel 
here by several district mills two 
weeks ago has had its effects in 
the opinions universally held that 
an $18 market is a strong liklihood 
before Jan. 1. In view of the fact 
that no further mill purchases have 
taken place since the $17.50 com- 
mitments, last week found buying 
brokers willing to pay the same 
price for coverage, apparently in 
the belief that short positions are 
not desirable. Low phos railroad 
specialties, of which there appears 
to be a _ scarcity, seem firm at 
around $21. Baltimore & Ohio 
railroad will sell its list Dec. 7, 
the leading item being 3000 tons 
of heavy melting steel, 
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MILLIONS 
OF TINY OIL WELLS 
—OR A “SAW-EDGE”? 





Does the bearing metal you use 
consist of a plain matrix from which 
project scattered crystals, or is it 
Cadman metal consisting of a net work of 


antimony or antimonial compound in 


2000 tons | 


of rails and 2000 tons of destroyed | 


steel cars. 

Cleveland—Shipments of iron and 
steel scrap continue going forward 
in a satisfactory manner. Quota- 
tions are unchanged but firm. Re- 
strictions upon the volume of scrap 
receipts in the Youngstown district, 
which were laid down several weeks 
ago, have been lifted in practically 
every instance except one and par- 
tially lifted in this case. 

Chicago—Scrap is stronger here 
and the trade is predicting higher 
prices. Heavy melting steel is un- 
changed at $16.25 to 
lowing a sale of a moderate ton- 
nage at the latter figure. This pur- 
chase, however, represents a 25- 


$16.75, fol- | 


cent increase over the price paid on | 


a previous sale to this interest. 
Foundry grades continue strong, 


with higher prices quoted in some | 


instances. 


Boston—Prices are up 25 to 50 


which lies the softer matrix? 


In other words, are your shafts turn- 
ing on scattered crystals—a ‘‘saw- 
edge"? Or, are they turning over a 
net work in which lies a softer matrix 
—minute recessions forming “millions 
of tiny oil wells’? 


Read more about bearing metals in 
our bulletins. Look below! 


C’a'dm an 
Pittsburgh 


28th & SMALLMAN 3 


Master Makers of Fine Bearing Metals 
Since 1860 
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cents a ton on 10 classifications of 
scrap as both domestic and foreign 
consumers are coming back into the 
market for heavier tonnages. Scrap 
brokers are opposing a proposal of 
New England freight association to 
reduce from 10 to five days the free 
time allowance on railroad cars of 
scrap shipped to Boston for export 
or coastwise shipment. 


New York—The strong’ under- 


tone noted for the past two weeks 
has developed into 25 cents a ton 
melting 
te-entry 


advances on No. 1 heavy 
steel and cast iron borings. 


ROTARY 
KNIVES 
SHEARING 
e «ee BLADES 


There is a BRAEBURN KNIFE for every 


shearing problem, whether hot or cold, billets 


or bloems, bars or sheets. 


With our years ef experience in the manu- 
facture and heat treatment of alloy and tool 
steels, we are well equipped to SPECIFY and 
furnish rotary knives and shear blades for 


any purpose. 


Write for eur recommendations. 


BRAEBURN ALLOY STEEL 
CORPORATI 


(Pittsburgh District) 
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of Pittsburgh consumers into the 
market for heavier commitments is 
giving a still stronger undertone to 
the market, and scrap is still slow 
in coming out. 

Detroit—Unlike conditions in sev- 


eral nearby markets, scrap here 
shows a _ tendency toward lower 
levels. However, strike conditions 


in several automobile plants here, 
which in turn have caused inter 
ruptions to production schedules, 
obviously will cut down on scrap 
production lists, with the conse- 
quent effect of a higher market. 
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SAFE 


SAFETY 


(TRADE MARK REGISTERED) 


SiEEL STAMPS 


(PAT, RE 17846) 


ALWAYS 
SAFE 





Will Not Mushroom nor Spall 
50% More Service 











BOTH STAMPS ILLUSTRATED MADE 18,000 
IMPRESSIONS ON THE SAME STAMPING JOB. 


' ; 

Which do you want in your shop? 
LETTER & FIGURE SETS 

INSPECTOR HAMMERS 

HAND & PNEUMATIC CHISELS 

ALL TYPES OF STEEL 

POWER OPERATION 


M. E. CUNNINGHAM COMPANY 
EAST CARSON STREET 


ROLLER DIES 
TYPE & HOLDERS 





DIES FOR HAND OR 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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Where this is a longer term fae. 
tor, the greatest cause for price 
weakness is in the close of the 
navigation season. For local Ship- 
ment, f.o.b. consuming point, No, 
1 steel remains $13 to $13.50: 
hydraulic compressed at $13.50 to 
$14; blast furnace, $9 to $9.50, and 
machine turnings, $8.25 to $8.75, 
Philadelphia—Greater strength is 
noted in steel and iron scrap with 
No. 1 heavy melting steel higher at 
$15 to $15.50, delivered. No im. 
portant consumer sales have been 
noted at the outside figure but it is 
indicated by higher dealer offerings 
in covering on contract tonnages. No. 
2 steel is unchanged. Foreign buy- 
ing is spotty but indications point to 
early revival. 
Buffalo—Sales of No. 
melting steel have been made on 
a liberal scale at the new offer of 
$15 for this grade for local delivery, 
Probably more than 5000 tons has 
been sold to date and more orders 
may be placed within a few days. 
The purchaser of this grade has not 
offered to take No. 1 steel on these 
contracts. Other grades continue 
strong in anticipation of early sales. 
Cincinnati—Several bullish  fac- 


heavy 


tors in the iron and steel scrap 
market induced an_ increase in 
dealers’ buying prices, although 
there is a lull in mill buying. 


Strength is disclosed by the tight- 
ness with which material is being 
held, influenced by increases on 
finished steel and active production 
schedules. Current inquiries prom- 


ise early mill purchases. Foundry 
grades are moving actively. 
St. Louis—-Iron and _ steel scrap 


continues strong, with available 
supplies light and further advances 
of 25 to 50 cents per ton on heavy 
melting steel and several railroad 
specialties. Local and outside de- 
mand is active, numerous sales of 
small tonnages being made, with 
the heaviest purchase 5000 to 6000 
tons of heavy melting steel by an 
East Side mill for delivery over the 
next 30 days. The price paid by 
this user was said to be 50 cents per 
ton higher than the last preceding 
purchase of the same grade. 
Birmingham, Ala.._Consumers of 
heavy melting steel come into the 
market at intervals though no large 
tonnage sales have been announced 
recently. Quotations for old mate- 
rial remain unchanged. 
Seattle—Sustained buying by mills 
and foundries gives the domestic 
situation a firm tone although prices 
in Japan have dropped 75 cents to $1. 
Stocks in the Orient are reported 
ample until February in spite of 
curtailed shipments from this side 
on account of restricted water serv- 
ices. Shipments out of Vancouver, 
B. C., are rather heavy, C. T. Taka- 
hashi & Co., Seattle, reporting hav- 
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ing moved 5000 tons this month. 
Tidewater stocks are low and deal- 
ers are buying all desirable offer- 
ings. The local price for No. 1 
melting is generally maintained at 
$10.50. 

Toronto, Ont..-New business is 
increasing in iron and steel scrap. 
Consumers show interest and are 
placing larger orders for spot deliv- 
ery, while a number have placed 
contracts for future delivery. Mills 
are taking good tonnages of heavy 
melting steel and other steel grades 
against contract and other consum- 
ers in Ontario and Quebec are in- 
quiring for steel grades. 


Warehouse 


Warehouse Prices, Page 94 


Pittsburgh——Jobbers here have ad- 
vanced nails for resale out of stock 
to $2.50 for city delivery, an advance 
of 25 cents a keg. Advances in black 
wire, galvanized wire, cut spikes and 
track bolts are expected to be an- 
nounced this week. About Dec. 20 
an advance in bars, plates, shapes, 
sheets and other items will be 
named. Demand continues heavy. 

Cleveland General adjustment 
in warehouse prices is not antici- 
pated until Dec. 15 and possibly not 
until Jan. 1. However, it is reported 
at least one jobber has advanced the 
price of sheets. Daily average sales 
during November were slightly be- 
low the preceding month, but the re- 
verse is anticipated during Decem- 
ber, aS a result of general slow 
delivery conditions. Bars, sheets and 
wire are more active than the 
heavier structural products. 

Chicago—-While warehouses defer 
announcing price changes, it is an- 
ticipated that first quarter quota- 
tions will be revised to meet ad- 
vances effected by mills. November 
sales were off only slightly from 
October, and while a more substan- 
tial decrease is customary for De- 
cember, January price increases are 
likely to stimulate demand late this 
month. 

Boston—-Sheets and strip are in 
strong demand out of warehouse due 
to some extent from the delayed de- 
liveries from the mills. Other items 
are moving satisfactorily. Price ad- 
vances are not expected until the lat- 
ter part of December. 

New York—-Warehouse sales are 
being made at a satisfactory rate. 
At least one jobber has indicated 
that cold-rolled strip will be quoted 
at 3.56c delivered in the metropoli- 
tan zone, New York, while another 
jobber has decided to make no price 
revisions now. 

Detroit-—-Various_ interests here 
have advanced nails 20 cents a keg 
to $2.60 and have advanced plain 
wire 10 cents per 100 pounds. Other 
warehouse prices on finished steel 
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tates 
Than 
Aluminum THAT’S 


DOWMETAL 


EFORE the advent of Dow- 
Yet metal, strength, in many 
cases, had to be sacrificed 

As Dithe-te) (= wherever lightness was an es- 
sential factor. Because Dow- 

As Steel metal changes that, it is being 
acclaimed everywhere with as 
much enthusiasm as electric 
power was welcomed years ago. 


A striking example of Dowmetal’s virtues is the replacement of a 
steel-constructed dock board weighing 620 lbs., with one of Dowmetal 
weighing only 200 lbs., and the Dowmetal proved more than equal to the 
tremendous abuse. 

important as it’s lightness, durability and strength, is the fact 
Dowmetal can be fabricated by all common methods of manufacture 
and machined with ease and speed, while its usefulness ranges from 
heavy duty trucks to minute camera parts. 

So wherever maximum strength and durability is essential and 
extreme lightness an asset or prime requisite, don't hesitate to specify 


DOWMETAL CASTINGS BY WELLMAN. 


@ Castings @ Plated Parts 
@ Machined Parts @ Bent 


Tubes @ Licensed to cast 


ieee Bronve and Aluminum Cc. 


5910 Superior Avenue Cleveland, Ohio 
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Rolled Steel Wheels — Rolled Steel Rings and Flanges 
Forgings — Steel Castings — Steel Tires 


Springs — Gear Blanks 


STANDARD STEEL WORKS COMPANY 
BURNHAM, MIFFLIN CO., PENNA. 


District Offices 
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doubtless will be advanced for effect 
about Jan. 1, but no announcements 
have been made yet. Demand con- 
tinues strong. 

Philadelphia—Following a slight 
decline in November, jobber demand 
here is likely to undergo a further 
drop this month, although holding at 
a better rate than is normal for this 
season. 

St. Louis—-With the exception of 
standard structural shapes, purchas- 
ing of all warehouse items is in 
substantial volume. Wire and wire 
products are considerably more ac- 
tive, and fencing and accessories are 
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moving in large volume. Advances 
in mill prices have served to stim- 
ulate ordering. November sales 
compared favorably with any pre- 
ceding month this year and were ap- 
proximately one-fourth larger than 
a year ago. 

Cincinnati—Warehouse demand 
has not yet been affected by year- 
end influences, and continues close 
to the active October market. No 
effective date has yet been an- 
nounced. 

Seattle—Following mill advances, 
jobbers here Dec. 1 advanced ware- 
house prices 15 cents on bars, plates 
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Kardong Four-way Bender 







Kardong Brothers, Inc. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Model D-2 


The Model D-2 Kardong 

Four-way Bender was de- 

signed because of the 

popular demand for this 
type of Bender. 

In the bending of large 

bars they do not have to 

be turned over to make 

~ the reverse second bends 

“and in the 180 degree 
hook bars, after making 
the first hook the bending 
member is in position to 
make second hook by just 
switching resistance roller 
to opposite side. 

The resistance roller 
lates are adjustable. 
he same construction is 

carried thru on this ma- 

chine as in all of our 
benders and is guaranteed 
to give absolute satis- 
faction. Ask for catalogue 
of our complete line of 
reinforcing _ steel 
benders. 
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THE SHOOP BRONZE CO. 


344-360 W. Sixth Ave. 


TARENTUM, PA. 


Bell Phone 371 


(PITTSBURGH DISTRICT) 





and shapes, and 20 cents on al} 
grades of sheets and on bands and 
hoops. Portland dealers are ex. 
pected to follow suit but the Ore. 
gon market has been open for some 
time, in some instances selling at 
1 cent under Seattle. Some foreign 
steel has figured in this disorganized 
price schedule. 


lron Ore 


Iron Ore Prices, Page 93 


Cleveland Total shipments of 
iron ore from the upper lakes dur- 
ing November were 3,758,151 tons, 
compared with 7,301,284 tons in Oc- 
tober and 1,557,494 tons in Novem- 
ber, 1935. This represents an_ in- 
crease of 2,200,657 tons, or 141.30 
per cent over November last year. 
The amount carried this year was 
44,822,023 tons against 28,362,368 
tons in 1935, an increase of 58.03 
per cent. 

Shipments from upper lake ports 
to the close of the season follow: 


Port and Dock 1935 1936 

Escanaba 1,823,655 2,392,958 
Marquette 2,963,603 4,284,377 
Ashland 3,068,784 4,623,618 


10,276,176 16,236,502 
6,995,979 11,738,528 
3,234,171 5,546,040 


Superior 
Duluth 
Two Harbors 


Total 28,362,368 44,822,023 


Steel in Europe 


Foreign Steel Prices, Page 94 


London——(By Cable)—Practically 
all iron and steelworks are _ sold 
for full production two to three 


months ahead and demand is ex- 
pected further. Middlesborough pig 
iron is 6s higher. Export trade of 
necessity is restricted in view of 
heavy domestic demand. Imports 
of semifinished and _ merchant 
steel from the Continent have been 
increased. The tube trade is active, 
mainly for the domestic market. 
Tin plate is moving well and gal- 
vanized sheet exports are quiet. 

The Continent reports  satisfac- 
tory export trade, especially to 
South America and the Far East. 
Prices are firm and French do- 
mestic prices have been increased 
on all products. 


Metallurgical Coke 


Coke Prices, Page 91 


With all 22 of the independent 
steelworks blast furnaces owned by 
four mills in the Pittsburgh district 
now in blast, a condition without 
parallel in the last seven years, the 
prospects of continuing good de- 
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mand for both by-product and bee- 
hive coke are excellent. Apparent- 
ly foreseeing good business well 
into 1937, there still is a number of 
beehive coke ovens in the Connells- 
ville region being made ready for 
production. The prices of $3.75 to 
$4 a ton, Connellsville, Pa., ovens, 
for standard beehive furnace coke 
and $4.25 to $4.50 for common 
foundry coke are firm and without 
quotable change. 

Heavy shipments of coke for 
metallurgical and domestic use 
characterize the situation in prac- 
tically all districts. Prices have been 
extended for December. 


Refractories 


Refractories Prices, Page 92 


Effective with the first quarter, 
super quality fire clay brick will 
be advanced $7 per 1000 to $62, f.o.b. 
Pennsylvania works, first quality 
fire clay will be up $3 to $48, and 
second quality up $3 to $43 per 
1000, f.o.b. Pennsylvania, Illinois, 
Kentucky, Maryland or Missouri 
base. First quality silica brick will 
be up $3 to $48, Pennsylvania 
works, and malleable bung brick 
will advance $12 per 1000 to $62, 
base. Announcement will be made 
this week on first-quarter prices for 
base brick, including dead-burned 
magnesite. 


Semifinished 


Semifinished Prices, Page 91 


For the sixth consecutive week 
bookings of semifinished steel in 
the form of sheet bars and reroll- 
ing billets showed a material in- 
crease in the experience of Pitts- 
burgh mills. The vast amount of 
forward buying has been instituted 
by the $2 a ton increase in these 
products, which becomes effective in 
first quarter. Additional to the $4 
a ton increase in alloy billets, 
blooms and slabs, which will place 
the first-quarter market at $55, 
Pittsburgh, came the announce- 
ment last week of a $4 a ton in- 
crease in uncropped alloy ingots, 
advancing that market from the 
present $42 to $46 per ton, f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh. 


Tin Plate 


Tin Plate Prices, Page 90 


Pittsburgh_-Large tonnages of 
tin plate are being made up by 
mills at present for storage until 
shipment late this year or early in 
1937. Most of this material is 
against 1937 releases by canmakers. 
In conformity with usual mill cus- 
tom to make the December pay 
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envelopes heavy, mills’ rolling 
schedules are holding to a strong 
95 per cent average for the _ in- 
dustry, a rate which is supported 
by 94 per cent for the third suc- 
cessive week by a leading producer. 
Standard tin plate, which is un- 
changed at $4.85 for 1937 contracts, 
has not featured the heavy volume 
of specifications occurring in tin 
mill black through the past week. 
In the latter product a $4 a ton 
increase becomes effective Jan. 1 
and advance buying has_ been 
heavy. 


Nonferrous Metals 
Nonferrous Metal Prices, Page 92 


Cleveland—Outstanding in devel- 
opments of nonferrous metal mar- 
kets last week was the general de- 
cline in prices abroad, attributed 
generally to heavy selling of specu- 
lative holdings. This movement had 
no apparent effect on domestic mar- 
kets but tended to indicate that do- 
mestic levels will advance no further 
over the balance of the year. Con- 
sumer demand here was generally 
light. 

Copper—Sales continued light fol- 
lowing fairly active business last 


month when total sales aggregated 
88,177 tons. Producers held prices 
firm at 10.50 cents, Connecticut. Ex- 
port copper eased to 10.62%c c.ilf. 
from around 10.77‘%¢c a week previ- 
ously. 

Lead—-Producers had little difficul- 
ty balancing daily ore intakes on 
moderate business. Sentiment was 
buoyant on continued active con- 
sumption and improvement in the 
statistical position of the industry. 
Total stocks of lead declined 23,556 
tons during October. Prices held 
at 5.05c, East St. Louis. 

Zine—-Prime western held steady 
at 5.05c, East St. Louis, despite light 
consumer demand. Consumption is 
still active and unfilled tonnages on 
sellers’ books are tending down- 
ward. 

Tin—-Prices dropped sharply on 
the publication of November statis- 
tics showing an increase of 4875 tons 
in world visible supplies. Consum- 
ers anticipate freer offerings and 
lower prices. Straits spot declined 
from about 52.37% cents at the end 
of last week to 50.62%c. 

Antimony Activity continued 
dull with only small lot sales re- 
ported daily. Chinese spot ad- 
vanced nominally at 12.75¢c, duty 
paid, New York, while American 





A STUDY_IN “BLACK AND WHITE” 








AAOUNTING costs in both labor and materials are 
in part, responsible to the manufacturer’s consistent 


switch to steel stampings. 


Not only have stampings 


proved themselves economically correct, but they have 
become more practical in application. 


To justify this lower stamping cost, your product must 
be studied by men thoroughly skilled in stamping practice 
and backed by a plant modernly equipped with presses 


of great productive range . . 


. These are your facilities 


at Parish and Parish welcomes your blue-prints and 


specifications. 


PARISH PRESSED STEEL CO. 


Specialists in difficult stamping design 


Robeson & Weiser Sts., READING, PA. 


Pacific Coast Rep.: F. Somers Peterson Co., 57 California St., San Francisco, Cal. 
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spot advanced *%g-cent to 12.75c on 
reports of a higher market in China. 


Coke By-Products 


Coke By-Product Prices, Page 91 


New York Following the usual 
practice, sulphate of ammonia price 
has been boosted 50 cents per ton 
to $26. This price is usually quoted 
from Dec. 1 to June 1. Demand is 
still strong and comparatively con- 
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stant, and the supply is sufficient to 
fill requirements. 


Financial 


Steel Co 


IRECTORS of Otis bs 
Cleveland, have declared op- 


erative at the close of business Dec. 
14, the plan of recapitalization under 
which prior preference shareholders 











A new price list recently pub- 
lished should have a calculating 
machine sent along with same. 
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will receive 1.28 shares of new con. 
vertible first preferred stock ang 
one-half share of common stock for 
each share of prior preference stock 
surrendered for exchange. They also 
declared a dividend of $4.125 a share 
upon the convertible first preferred 
which will be issued in exchange 
under the plan, such dividend be. 
ing equivalent to $5.28 a share upon 
the prior preference’ stock ex. 
changed. Prior preference stock may 
be exchanged on or before Dec. 28, 


American Rolling Mill Co., Middle. 
town, O., has declared a dividend 
of $1.50 on the 6 per cent pre. 
rerred stock to stockholders of 
record Jan. 1, payable Jan. 15. 

United Engineering & Foundry Co,, 
Pittsburgh, has declared a special 
dividend of $1.50, payable Dec. 22 
to Dec. 12 record. The company 
has already paid four quarterly 
dividends this year, aggregating 
$1.75 per share. 


Equipment 


Cleveland New price sheets on 
various lines of machine tools are 
appearing regulary, most quotations 
being higher by about 10 per cent, 
apparently to meet the rising trend 
in labor and material costs of build- 
ers. Machinery prices have _ been 
rising over the past six months, and 
many dealers look for further up- 
ward revisions in some lines after 
the first of the year. Little re. 
sistance to higher prices is_ en- 
contered from buyers, most of whom 
are interested mainly in getting 
prompt delivery, although the latter 
is virtually impossible, deliveries 
ranging anywhere from six weeks 
to six months. Supplies of used ma- 
chinery are slack, much of. this 
equipment having been sold to Euro- 
pean and other foreign buyers. 

Chicago——Machinery and _ equip- 
ment markets show no letup in ac 
tivity. November was a peak month 
in machine tool sales, and the De- 
cember outlook appears equally 
good. Higher prices are in pros: 
pect for various types of machine 
tools, though this is a minor factor 
in stimulating demand. An improved 
market for machinery is in the mak- 
ing among the railroads, though lit- 
tle business has been placed lately 
by western shops. Some moderate 
orders have been received from east- 
ern roads, but buying for this dis- 
trict likely will be deferred until 
next year. Approval of equipment 
appropriations sought by western 
carriers, as indicated by recent in- 
quiries, will result in a substantial 
pickup in machinery purchases by 
railroads. Small tool demand co: 
tinues brisk. 
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Illinois 


CHICAGO Caspers Tin Plate Co., 
3424 West Forty-eighth place, will build 
plant addition here. 


CHICAGO General Iron & Metal Co 
Inc., 231 South LaSalle street, has been 
incorporated by David Rosenmutter and 
associates, to deal in metals. Irwin S. 
Baskes, 231 South LaSalle street is cor- 
respondent. 


CHICAGO Chicago park district, 
Cook county, will construct additions 
and alterations to Lincoln Park power 
house. Project includes remodeling build- 
ing, installing three boilers with total 
rated capacity of 750 horsepower and 
scrapping existing installation. Cost will 
be approximately $221,818, of which 
PWA is supplying $99,818 in the form 
of a grant. 

EAST ST. LOUIS, ILL. East St. 
Louis park district, St. Clair county, has 
PWA allotment of $28,636 toward con- 
struction of water supply system for 
park purposes, including wells, pump 
station and equipment, distribution sys- 
tem and appurtenances, two sewage 
septic tanks and an electric transmission 
system, estimated to cost $63,636. 


HURST, ILL. City plans construc- 
tion of water system and sewage dis- 
posal facilities. Project includes erec- 
tion of pumping stations, 100,000-gallon 
steel tank, installation of water mains, 
sewer pipe, two Imhoff tanks and sand 
filter beds. 


LAKE VILLA, ILL. Village will 
construct waterworks system, including 
well, pump house and equipment, ele- 
vated storage tank, distributing system 
and appurtenances. Cost will be approxi- 
mately $40,000, toward which PWA has 
granted $18,000. 


LEWISTOWN, ILL. City plans ex- 
tensions and improvements to enisting 
water supply system. Project will in- 
clude laying of force main and pipes, in- 
stallation of semi-diesel engine-driven 
centrifugal pump. Allotment of $50,909 
has been approved by PWA for this con- 
struction. 


NEW BADEN, ILL.—Village has PWA 
allotment of $32,727 for construction of 
elevated tank, installation of additional 
meters, service connections and other 
improvements to its waterworks system 


ROXANA, ILL Village will drill 
wells, install two centrifugal pumps, 
electric motors and controls, two pump 
houses and 100,000-gallon steel storage 
tank on 125-foot tower. Cost is esti- 
mated at $45,453. Grant of $20,454 has 
been approved by PWA. 


ST. DAVID, ILL. Village will con- 
struct $70,909 water supply and dis- 
tributing system. Project includes two 
wells, pump house and pumps, water 
mains and &80,000-gallon elevated storage 


tank 


WARREN, ILL. Village plans in- 
Stallation of Imhoff tank, two sludge 
beds, dosing tank, four filter beds, lab- 
oratory building and operating equip- 
ment in sewerage system project. Proj- 
ect will cost about $80,000; grant of 
$36,000 has been approved by PWA 


WAUCONDA, ILL Village plans 
$30,909 improvements to waterworks 
System. Construction will include gravel 
wall well, two deep well turbine pumps, 
pump house, 75,000-gallon elevated steel 
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storage tank and all necessary appur- 
tenances; and repairs to present well 
and pump. Approval of $13,909 grant 


by PWA for this project, was recently 
announced 


New York 


MAMARONECK, N. Y Westchester 
joint waterworks No. 1 will extend and 
improve water supply system for towns 
of Mamaroneck and Harrison in West- 
chester county by construction of pump- 
ing station, 500,000-gallon standpipe, and 
seven miles of cast iron water supply 
line. Cost is estimated at $418,770, of 
which PWA will supply $188,446. 


NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y WPA has 
approved award of contract at $1,268,- 
000 for sewage disposal system to 
Francis A. Canuso & Son, 804 South 
Twelfth street, Philadelphia. 


PITTSFORD, N. Y. City has PWA 
allotment of $21,818 for construction of 
water treatment plant and pumping sta- 
tion. Equipment will include two pumps, 
one electrically driven, the other gaso- 
line driven, a zeolite water softener, and 
meters, gages, controls, etc 


PENFIELD, N. Y. Town has PWA 
allotment of $20,403 toward construction 
of waterworks system estimated to cost 
$45,340. Project will include drilling of 
two wells, installation of pumping equip- 
ment and erection of pumphouse and 


steel standpipe with all necessary ap- 
purtenances 


New Jersey 


. 


SPOTSWOOD, N. J Borough has 
PWA allotment of $58,181 for construc- 
tion of 28,900 feet of watermains, with 


necessary valves and hydrants and erec- 
tion of 100,000-gallon steel tank to im- 


prove waterworks facilities 
Pennsylvania 


AMBRIDGE, PA Spang, Chalfant & 
Co., Clark building, Pittsburgh, maker 
if pipes and tubes, will build an ex- 
tension to its plant here. 


PHILADELPHIA S. K. F. Industries 
Ine. is building three one-story factory 
additions at Front street and Erie aven- 
ue, and one addition to plant at Third 
street and Glenwood avenue. Cost is es- 
timated at $77,000. Turner Construction 
Co. is contractor 


SCHENLEY, PA Joseph S. Finch & 
Co., distillers, have let general contract 
for six-story plant addition, to be used 
for storage and distribution, to Frank 
Messer & Son, 2515 Burnet avenue, Cin- 
cinnati Cost is estimated at $250,000 


Ohio 


CLEVELAND Burdett Oxygen Co., 
3300 Lakeside avenue, is building plant, 
10,000 square feet in area, at 4180 Brad- 
ley road, for the manufacture of acety- 
lene and propane gas. Cost is estimated 
at $100,000. William H. Loveman is presi- 
dent. 

CLEVELAND Republic Steel Corp., 
Republic building, is having plans pre- 
pared for construction of continuous hot 
and cold sheet strip mill at an estimated 





The new type Chrysler steering 
wheel shown at the right is not only 
unique in design but it presents a 
difficult polishing and burnishing prob- 
lem. 


The No. 00 Sutton Disc Type 
Burnishing and Surface Rolling ma- 
chine seen below successfully met the 
requirement. It polishes and burnishes 
in one operation by spinning the spokes 
between two hardened discs. No 
emery belt is used. 


This is the only machine of its kind 
on the market. Write for details. 
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Other Sutton machines 
are: 


Round Straighteners, 
Flat and Shape Straight 
eners, Gag Presses, Two- 
Way Flat and Shape 
Straighteners, Mechanical 
Hammers, Sheet Flatten- 
ers, Bar Stretchers and 
Cooling Beds, Backed up 
Sheet Flatteners. 
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—Construction and Enterprise— 


cost of $15,000,000 Work has _ been is estimated at $181,000. Murray D SYDNEY, O.—City has retained engi- 
started on foundations and bids for Shaffer is service director. neer to make preliminary survey for 
erection of mill will be taken soon. Al- waterworks construction, including erec- 
bert Kahn, 345 New Center building, MENTOR, O.—Village plans construc- tion of 500,000-gallon tank and distribu- 
Detroit, is architect and engineer. C. M tion of water plant, including wells, tion system. Survey to be completed by 
White is vice-president in charge of op- pumps, 10,000-gallon elevated tank, water Dec. 28. Floyd E. Browne, Marion build- 
erations. softening equipment and distribution ing, Marion, is engineer. 
system. Total cost is estimated at $120,- 


YOUNGSTOWN, O.— Republic Steel 
Corp. plans expenditures for building ad- 
ditions and machinery at its pipe and 
hot strip mills here. 


FINDLAY, O Lima Crude Refining 000. Federal aid has been applied for. 
Co. Inc. will install three gathering Paul Elwell, 5005 Euclid avenue, Cleve- 
units to convey crude oil from the flelds land, is engineer. 
to its plant on Bell avenue, here. Paul 


Gallant will be supervisor. Company of- MINERVA, O. Board of public af- es 
fices are at 122 West Front street fairs, Margaret Wright, clerk, is taking Michigan 
bids, due Dec. 15, for construction of ; : 

MANSFIELD, O. City has com- power plant improvements, including BENTON HARBOR, MICH. W. A, 
pleted preliminary plans for construc- 1500-KW turbo-generator. Ralph Hadlow, Preston is completing plans for con- 
tion of elevated water tank and im- 700 Prospect avenue, Cleveland, is con- struction of addition to factory build- 
provements to distribution system. Cost sulting engineer. (Noted Nov. 23). ing in St. Joseph, Mich. Cost is esti- 

mated at $15,000. 


DETROIT United Drill & Tool Corp. 
has been organized by Richard A. For- 
syth, 2822 Union Guardian building, to 
deal in tools. 

DETROIT General Fuel Engineer- 
ing Inc., 3610 Barlum Tower, has been 
formed by Milton Koblin, 3342 Chicago 
boulevard, to deal in machinery. 


DETROIT Radius Tool & Die Co., 
Hamtramck, has been incorporated by 
Casimer Fortunski, 11363 Lumpkin 
street, to manufacture tools and dies. 


DETROIT National Metal Products 
Corp., 903 Hammond building, has been 
formed by Thomas O'Brien, 325 Piper 
boulevard, to manufacture metal prod- 
ucts 

DETROIT Peerless Cement Corp., 
1144 Free Press building, plans erection 
of separator building on West Jeffer- 
son avenue. Giffels & Vallet Ine. L, 
Rossetti, are associated engineers and 
architects. 

MIDLAND, MICH. City, Anna E, 
Coons, clerk, will take bids until Dec. 
14 for construction of addition to water- 
softening and filtration plant. Shoecraft, 
Drury & McNamee, Ann Arbor, are en- 
gineers. 

PINCONNING, MICH. - City has 
PWA grant of $22,500 toward construc- 
tion of $50,000 extensions and improve- 
ments to existing water supply system 

PONTIAC, MICH. Pontiae Varnish 
Co. has permit for construction of $29,- 
000 addition to plant. Harlan S. Smith 
is general contractor. 








PONTIAC, MICH. Sunset Coach & 
Trailer Corp. has been formed by H. H. 
Smart, 19 West Lawrence street, to 
manufacture trailers. 








Indiana 
» ye pe a —_ and Panne GRIFFITH, IND. Keen Foundry Co. 
ronze alloy castings ave won outstanding » o or 7. < ‘ iti 
recognition throughout industry because of is building bower house and addition 
quality and quality alone. to foundry at a cost of approximately 
$15,000. 
Bought and sold with quality uppermost in ian 
the minds of buyer and seller alike, National 
products have to make good—they must do Alabama 
their job. The constant vigilance of maker 
and user alike has formed an enduring partner- LEEDS, ALA Universal Atlas Ce- 
ship for the guardianship of quality. ment Co., 208 South LaSalle street, Chi- 
‘ " cago, has completed engineering plans 
Let us have your inquiry regarding any for construction of wet-process cement 
of the following: mill adjacent to its plant here. Cost is 
Blast Furnace Machinery Castings estimated at over $1,000,000 
Copper Castings <— Resisting 
Roll Neck Bearings astings rv 
Housing Nuts Phosphorized Ma yland 
Hot Metal Ladle Copper ‘ = saa ee 
Gor Winashons Babbitt Metals BALTIMORE ~— Calvert Metal Mfg. 
: a Co., 130 South Calverton road, has plans 
ae Locomotive and Car Journal Bearings in progress for addition to plant 
Florida 





NATIONAL BEARING METALS CORP. sescpis. rus. — citrus concen 


— trates Inc. is constructing plant, main 

Damascus Bronze Co. Division Keystone Bronze Co. Division building 74 x 200 feet and wing 40 x 
PITTSBURGH, PENNA. 90 feet. Equipment for extracting and 

be in- 


Executive Offices: St. Louis, Mo. concentrating citrus juices will 
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JACKSONVILLE, FLA. — City has 
PWA allotment for construction of fil- 
tration plant. Project includes installa- 
tion of aerating equipment, pumps and 
zeolite softening equipment. Cost is es- 
timated at $76,000. 


Georgia 


ATLANTA, GA. — Walker Electrical 
Co., 526 Means street, has acquired site 
on Antone street for plant expansion. 


CRAWFORDVILLE, GA. — City plans 
construction of $32,727 waterworks sys- 
tem, including deep well, 75,000-gallon 
elevated tank and distribution system. 
Grant of $14,727 has been approved by 
PWA. 

NEWNAN, GA. — City will install 
motor-driven pumping unit and addition- 
al supply mains as improvement to wa- 
terworks system. Cost will be approxi- 
mately $28,526. Grant of $12,837 “as 
been secured from PWA. 


WAYCROSS, GA.—Satilla Rural Elec- 
tric Corp., Chester Lake, will construct 
450 miles of rural transmission lines in 
Ware, Pierce, Bacon, Appling, Coffee and 
Jeff Davis counties at an estimated cost 
f $500,000. Funds will be provided by 
REA. J. C. Oglesby is extension engi- 
neer. 





Kentucky 


ASHLAND, KY. — Ashland Refining 
Co. has plans to build an inclined river 
loading platform along the left bank 
of the Big Sandy river. 


ASHLAND, KY. — Standard Oil Co. 
of Kentucky, Louisville, Ky., will build 
an inclined tramway and lay two six- 
inch pipe lines on the left bank of the 
Ohio river here. 

GUTHRIE, KY. — City has PWA al- 
lotment of $11,818 for construction of 
water softening plant. 


DAYTON, KY.—Perry & Derrick Co., 
908 Central avenue, manufacturer of 
paints, oils and varnishes, has plans for 
four-story addition to plant here. Cost, 
with equipment, is estimated at over 
$70,000. E. C. Landberg, 114 Garfield 
place, Cincinnati, is architect. 


LOUISVILLE, KY. — Kentucky Con- 
sumers Oil Co. will build a floating dock 
on the left bank of the Ohio river to 
permit unloading of petroleum _prod- 
ucts from barges. 


RICHMOND, KY. — Richmond Water 
& Gas Corp. has acquired site for erec- 
tion of 500,000-gallon standpipe; plans 
modernization of water system, con- 
struction of pump house. 

VANCEBURG, KY. — City has PWA 
grant of $1636 toward construction of 
waterworks improvements estimated to 
cost $3636. Project includes drilling well, 
installing pump, erecting pump house, 
chlorinator and 150-gallon steel tank. 


Tennessee 


FAYETTEVILLE, TENN.—Town plans 
construction of $149,000 electric distrib- 
ution system, including outdoor, auto- 
matic substation and primary feeders. 
Allotment of $76,050 has been approved 
by PWA. 

LEWISBURG, TENN. — City will spend 
$50,909 for construction of extension to 
sewage disposal plant, including lift 
pump and %-acre trickling filter. 


SMYRNA, TENN. — Town will spend 
$45,455 for construction of waterworks 
System, including laying mains, drill- 
ing well and installing pump, erection of 
75,000-gallon elevated steel tank and 
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—Construction and Enterprise— 


tower, pump house, service pump and MIDDLEBURG, VA. — Town has PWA 
chlorinator. Allotment for this purpose grant of $18,000 toward construction of 
approved by PWA. sewerage system with two points of dis- 


posal, estimated to cost $40,000. 


West Virginia 


WHEELING, W. VA.—Center Foundry Missouri 
& Machine Co. has permit for construc- 
tion of $17,000 addition to its plant at EAST PRAIRIE. MO. City has PWA 
Warwood, allotment of $36,363 for erection of 
75,000-gallon steel tank on 125-foot 
Virginia tower, installation of pump and drilling 
of 200-foot well. 
HERNDON, VA. - City plans con- 
struction of $90,909 sewer system, in- KANSAS CITY, MO. Union Wire 
cluding disposal plant. Grant of $40,909 Rope Corp., 2030 Manchester avenue, has 
has been allocated by PWA. started construction of plant addition, 


mg. 15 to 30% 
in Gas and Oxygen 


Torch Ienited. Flame Shut Of. 


America’s largest production plants use 
Weldit Gasavers. Cuts cost, eliminates 
idle torch flame hazards, increases production. 
Price $10.00. Two weeks trial. Send for circular. 


ELDIT ACETYLENEP‘O.* Tm Se 


m= DETROIT, MICH. wend 


« PIONEERS = 


Blast Furnace Copper Castings 

















Mill Bearings—Machinery Bronze 
Housing Nuts 





Heavy Closed Bottom Tuyere Cocks 
IF 
Quality and Service 
Are Factors in Your Buying 
Let Us Quote 


LAWRENCEVILLE BRONZE CO. 
Bessemer Bldg. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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6 380 fe eet metal walls and Arkansas 
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oO -RINGS : rkar Ss 
LAMAI 1 ( ll impro HOT SPRIN 1S, ARI Ark sa 
, P Powel Light Co., Pine sluff has 
public St ! system by constructi! . 
. , started clearing site for third hydro 
sewage dispos int th outfall sewer : 
and connectit mains. Cost is estimatec electri dam and power projec on 
Ouachita river north of here Init 
t S$66.55¢ cl PWA i § ) 217 
2G Q capacity of plant will be 31,700-hors¢ 
ower. C. S. Lynch, Pine Bluff, is chief 
B '@) ( plans ct engineer. Cost is estimated at $4,000,001 
struc ‘ ‘ nicl I electri powe!l 
pl nt ind dist bution svstem "I wo 150 Texas 
IioOrsepdowe ‘ engines WIIl url wi 
horse} 1 4 ' 
100-kilowatt gene tors furnish power! BRENHAM, TEX City plans con 
fo! ite orks treet lighting systen struction of municipal lighting system 
and general distribution. Cost is est Equipment will include four 250-kilo- 
mated t S61,60 rant of $32,900 ap att diesel-driven generator units witl 
proved b PW uxiliary equipment. Cost of entire p 
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AMERICAN SHEAR KNIFE CO. 
PENNSYLVANIA 


HOMESTEAD 


ITS HOTEL 


WITH BATH 

from § 220 

F. W. PALLANT 
Gen. Manager 


CHICAGO by Harry McEvoy 
Represented in 


Hot 





est Mm 


el Sherman 


PITTSBURGH }4y Bothwell & Warner, Standard L.te Bldg 





ect Ss eS ited f $310,000 which 
PWA furnish $140,000 in form of 
COUCH EX Cit votes Dec. 14 
( one is € Of S6O.000 for const uction 
| vater and electric systems 
HOUSTON, TEX Internatior Har- 
ester Co., 4610 Navigation street, has 
acq tract corner Navigation and 
Lock ‘ Streets, for addition to plant 
{ac eS Cost Ss est ted t $100,000 
Wisconsin 
EAU CLAIRI WIS City will con- 
struct additions to waterworks system 
ne ain two wells equipped with 1750- 
p.l deep-well turbine pumps. Cost is 
estimate it $56,000; PWA has alljo- 
cated $25,200 for this project 
Minnesota 
LEWISTON MINN Village will 
spend $59,500 for construction of sew. 


plant, includ- 
installation of 


stem and treatment 


building, 


f7¢ Ss 
ing erection of 


clarifier and digester tanks, rock filter, 
Sludge bed and chlorinator 
Kansas 

EUDORA KANS City plans to 
spend $56,364 on construction of com- 


plete waterworks system, including 50- 
foot well, pumps, 50,000-gallon — steel 
storage tank on &S0-foot tower. Grant of 
$25,364 has been approved by PWA 
LE ROY, KANS City will construct 
Sanitary sewer system and_= disposal 


treatment facil- 
chamber, 
with con- 
appurtenances 
$40,000, of which 


primary 
of screening 


plant, including 
ities consisting 
Imhoff tanks, 


necting pipes 


sludge 
and other 
ited at 


will supply $18,000 


beds 


Cost is estim: 
PWA 
VERMILLION 


construct complete 






vy will 
system 


KANS & 
waterworks 

Work will include 
installation of motor- 
of pump house and 


T cost of $40,993 


drilling of well, 


ariven pump, erection 


90,000-gallon steel overhead tank. Fed- 
eral d of $18,447 has been granted 
South Dakota 

BRANDT, S. DAK Town has PWA 
llotment of $16,363 for construction of 
waterworks system, including well, 
mains. and vater towel 

FAULKTON, S. DAK City will 
construct sewage treatment plant con- 
sisting of Imhoff tank and house, trick- 
ling filter sludge drying bed and _ sec- 
ondary settling tank. Cost is estimated 





it $18,182, for which PWA allotment has 


been approved 
HERMOSA, S. DAK Town will im- 


waterworks system by 


prove 
tion of diesel motor and 25-g.p.m. pump 
Cost is estimated at $8090: PWA to sup- 


ply $1390 


MADISON, S 





allotment for onstruction of $27,27 
improvements to wv iterworks svstem 


DAK 
spend for construction of 


provements to waterworks system New 


SISSETON, §S 
S80 000 im- 


supply will be tapped and pumped SIX 


es oO ¢ \ 


Iowa 


ANAMOSA IOWA Jones county 
rural electric cooperative has REA al- 
lotment of $210,000 for construction of 
transmission lines in Jones and Jack- 


serve 550 customers 


IOWA 
been 
of 


son counties to 


CENTERVILLE, 
n Utilities Co. has 


for construction 
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mission lines in Keokuk, Wapelo and 
Washington counties. About 53.6 miles 
of lines estimated to cost $45,000. 


DES MOINES, IOWA Iowa Light 
& Power Co. has been granted fran- 
chise by state railway commission for 
construction of 42.25 miles of trans- 
mission lines in Madison and Dallas 
counties. Cost is estimated at $32,500 


GLIDDEN, IOWA Glidden rural 
electric co-operative has franchise from 
state railway commission for construc- 
tion of 66 miles of transmission lines 
in Carroll county. Cost is estimated at 
$65,000. 

GRUNDY CITY, IOWA Grundy 
county rural electric co-operative has 
REA allotment of $100,000 for construc- 
tion of 98 miles rural transmission lines 
in Marshall, Grundy, Blackhawk and 
Hardin counties. 

MASON CITY, IOWA People’s Gas 
& Electric Co. has been granted fran- 
chise by state railway commission for 
construction of 72 miles rural trans- 
mission lines in Floyd, Cerro Gordo and 
Worth counties. Approximate cost is 
placed at $50,400. 


ONAWA, IOWA Monoma county 
rural electric co-operative has _ been 
granted franchise for construction of 
13% miles rural transmission lines in 
Monoma county. Approximate cost is 
$14,000 


Nebraska 


SCOTTSBLUFF, NEBR.—Spahn Trans- 
fer Co. plans erection of three-story 
warehouse, 80 x 200 feet, for cold and 
dry storage. Cost is estimated at $125,- 
000. David Spahn, Scottsbluff, is owner. 


Montana 


HELENA, MONT. State water con- 
servation board has postponed opening 
of bids for water conservation projects 
in Madison and Judith Basin counties 
from Dec. 5 to Dec. 19. 


Idaho 


BOISE, IDAHO—Consolidated Freight 
Lines Co. has purchased eight-acre site 
for erection of terminal. W. D. Miller is 
superintendent, 


LEWISTON, IDAHO—Clearwater Light 
& Power Association is seeking federal 
financing for electrification of farms in 
Nez Perce and Clearwater counties P, 
J. Miller, Lewiston, is president 


Pacific Coast 


PORTLAND, OREG.—Pacific Co-opera- 
tive Poultry Producers association is re- 
ceiving bids for construction of 100 x 
100-foot storage and mill structure and 
five-story grain elevato1 Lee A. Thomas 


is architect. 


THE DALLES, OREG Parker-Schram 
Co., Couch building, Portland, has been 
awarded general contract for construc- 
tion of petroleum wharf at the public 
port terminals, 

BELLINGHAM, WASH Gilmore Oil 


Co. has applied for city permit to erect 
storage tanks at Tenth and Taylor 
streets 

ROCKFORD, WASH.—J. R. Saunders, 
mpiement dealer, has begur eons 
{f machinery warehouse idioir 
recently purchased Plant building 
SEATTLE—Northwest Lead Co.. 1742 

sant? 


build bag house, steel 


SEATTLE Hydroelectric plant of 
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Puget Sound Power & Light Co. at Elec- Spokane Brewing & Malting Co and 
tron was seriously damaged in a land- merging with Goetz Breweries Co. is an- 
Slide. Repairs will be undertaken at nounced by Frank McKevitt, general 
once. counsel Plans include modernization 


of Gilt Top plant at a cost of $250.000 
t + , 


SEATTLE—City Light has applied to 


WPA for $132,745 for improvements at TENINO, WASH.—City council is ne 


Skagit river power site, including re gotiating bond issue for purchase and 
building camp water and sewerage Sys improvement of waterworks system for 
tems municipal plant 
SEATTLE—General Construction Co., - 
Colman building, has general contract Canada 
for rebuilding Colman dock and ferry Ww sities sa = —_ . 
terminals at a cost of $250,000 Love- INDSOR, ON’ Ford Motor Co 
less & Fey are architects. of Canada will build $300,000 addition 
: to its plant in 1937 and install ma- 
SPOKANE—Purchase of Gilt rop- chinery to the value of $1,400,000 
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@ Here are three good chain hoists. Each one will meet cer- \ : 
tain requirements. The combination of all three will solve ' j 
practically any material handling job requiring the use of : j 
a chain hoists. @ Your supplier's salesman can give you full in- ' 1 J 


/ - \ 
A formation regarding all Ford Hoists—or you may write the 


FORD CHAIN BLOCK COMPANY, An Associate Company of the American Chain Co., Inc 


= — 5 Philadelphia, Pennsylvania in Business For Your Safety 


FORD CHAIN BLOCKS 
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A classified list of advertisers according to products. @Index to 


advertisements gives page number of any advertiser. 


BUY 








ABRASIVES (Polishing) 
Carborundum Co., The, 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Norton Co., 
Worcester, 


ACCUMULATORS 
Morgan Engineering Co., The, 
Alliance, O. 


ACETYLENE 
Air Reduction Sales Co., 
60 E. 42nd St., New York City. 
Linde Air Products Co., The, 
30 E. 42nd St., New York City. 
National Cylinder Gas Co., 
205 W. Wacker Dr., 
Chicago, IIl. 
ACID-PROOF LININGS 
Ceilcote Co., The, 
Rockefeller Bldg., 
Cleveland, O. 
Sauereisen Cements Co., 
315 Sharpsburg St., 
Pittsburgh, Pa 
ACIDS (Pickling) 
American Chemica] 
Ambler, Pa. 


AIR COMPRESSORS—See 
COMPRESSORS (Air) 


AIR CONDITIONING EQUIP- 
MENT 

Ross, J. O., Engineering Co., 
350 Madison Ave., 
New York City. 

Worthington Pump & Machine- 
ry Corp., Harrison, N. J. 


ALKALI CLEANING COM- 
POUNDS 

Detroit Rex Products Co., 
13005 Hillview Ave., 
Detroit, Mich. 


ALLOYS—SEE FERROALLOYS 


ANGLES, CHANNELS—See 
BEAMS, CHANNELS, 
ANGLES 


ANGLE IRON BENDERS 
Excelsior Tool & Machine Co., 
Ridge and Jefferson Aves., 

East St. Louis, Ill. 
ANNEALING 
Holden, A. F., Co., 

New Haven, Conn. 
ANNEALING BOXES—See 

BOXES (Annealing) 


ANODES (AII Types) 


Mass. 


Paint Co., 


The Udylite Co., 1615 E. Grand 
Blvd., Detroit, Mich. 

APPLIANCES (Safety) 

Ellwood Safety Appliance Co., 
211 Fountain Ave., 
Ellwood City, Pa. 

AXLES 

Bethlehem Steel Co., 
Bethlehem, Pa. 


Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp., 
Pittsburgh-Chicago. 
Columbia Steel Corp., 
San Francisco, Calif. 
Republic Steel Corp., 
Dept. ST, Cleveland, O. 
Standard Steel Works Co., 
Burnham, Pa. 
Tennessee Coal, Iron & Ralil- 
road Co., Brown Marx Bldg., 
Birmingham, Ala. 


BABBITT METAL 

Cadman, A. W., Mfg. Co., 
28th and Smallman Sts., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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National Bearing Metals Corp., 
928 Shore Av., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Ryerson, Jos. T., & Son, Inc., 
16th and Rockwell Sts., 
Chicago, IIl. 


BALL TRANSFERS 

Mathews Conveyer Co., 
Ellwood City, Pa. 

BAND SAWS (Metal Cutting) 

Huther Bros. Saw Mfg. Co., 
1190 University Ave., 
Rochester, N. Y. 


BANDS—See HOOPS AND 
BANDS 


BANDS (Iron and Steel) 
Bethlehem Steel Co., 
2ethlehem, Pa. 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp., 
Pittsburgh-Chicago. 
Columbia Steel Co., 
San Francisco, Calif. 
Inland Steel Co., 
38 So. Dearborn Ct. 
Republic Steel Corp., 
Dept. ST, Cleveland, O. 


, Chicago. 


Ryerson, Jos. T., & Son, Inc., 
16th and Rockwell Sts., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


The Stanley Works, 
New Britain, Conn. 
Bridgeport, Conn. 

Tennessee Coal, Iron & Rail- 
road Co., Brown Marx Bldg., 
Birmingham, Ala. 


BAR BENDERS 
Kardong Bros., 346 Buchanan 
St., Minneapolis, Minn. 


BARGES (Steel) 

American Bridge Co., 
Frick Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethle- 
hem, Pa. 

Federal Shipbuilding & Dry 
Dock Co., Kearney, N. J. 

Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., 
Jones & Laughlin Bldg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


BARRELS 

The Udylite Co., 
Blvd., Detroit, 

BARRELS (Steel) 

Petroleum Iron Works Co., 
Sharon, Pa. 

Pressed Steel Tank Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


BARS (Alloy) 
Bethlehem Steel 
hem, Pa. 
Bliss & Laughlin, Inc., 
Harvey, IIl. 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel 
Pittsburgh-Chicago. 
Columbia Steel Co., 
San Francisco, Calif. 
Firth-Sterling Steel Co., 
McKeesport, Pa. 
LaSalle Steel Co., 919 No. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 
Midvale Co., The, 
Nicetown, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Republic Steel Corp., 
Dept. ST, Cleveland, O. 
Ryerson, Jos. T., & Son, 


(Plating) 


1615 E. Grand 
Mich. 


Co., Bethle- 


Corp., 


Inc., 


16th and Rockwell Sts., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 
Tennessee Coal, Iron & Rail- 


road Co., Brown Marx Bidg., 
Birmingham, Ala. 

Timken Steel & Tube Co., 
Canton, O 


BARS (Concrete Reinforcing) 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp., 
Pittsburgh-Chicago. 

Columbia Steel Co., 
San Francisco, Calif. 

Inland Steel Co., 

38 S. Dearborn St., 
Ill. 

Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., 
Jones & Laughlin Bldg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Republic Steel Corp., 

Dept. ST, Cleveland, O 

Ryerson, Jos. T., & Son, Inc., 
16th and Rockwell Sts., Chi- 
cago, Il. 

Tennessee Coal, Iron & Rail- 
road Co., Brown Marx Blidg., 
Birmingham, Ala. 

Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., 
Youngstown, O. 


Chicago, 


BARS (Iron)—See IRON (Bar) 
BARS (Reinforcing) 
Foster, L. B., Co., Inc., 
P. O. Box 1647, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 
BARS (Steel) 


(*Also Stainless) 


*Bethlehem Steel Co., 
Bethlehem, Pa. 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp., 
Pittsburgh-Chicago. 
Columbia Steel Co., 
San Francisco, Calif. 
Inland Steel Co., 38 So. 
born St., Chicago, Il. 
*Jessop Steel Co., 
Washington, Pa. 
Laclede Steel Co., Arcade Bldg., 
St. Louis, Mo. 
*Ludlum Steel Co., 
Watervliet, N. Y. 


Dear- 


*Midvale Co., The, 
Nicetown, Philadelphia, Pa. 
*Republic Steel Corp., 
Dept. ST, Cleveland, O. 
Ryerson, Jos. T., & Son, Inc., 
16th and Rockwell Sts., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 
The Stanley Works, 


New Britain, Conn. 
Bridgeport, Conn. 

Tennessee Coal, Iron & Rail- 
road Co., Brown Marx Bldg., 
Birmingham, Ala. 

Timken Roller Bearing Co., 
The, Canton, 
Weirton Steel Co., 

W. Va. 

Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., 

Youngstown, O. 


Weirton, 


BATHS (Heat Treating, High 
Speed) 

Holden, A. F., Co., 
New Haven, Conn. 

BATTERIES (Storage) 

Edison, Thomas A., Inc., 
Orange, N. J. 

Electric Storage Battery Co., 
The, 19th St. & Allegheny 
Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


BEAMS, CHANNELS, ANGLES, 
ETC. 


(*Also Stainless) 
Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethle- 
hem, Pa. 


Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp., 
Pittsburgh-Chicago. 

Columbia Steel Co., 
San Francisco, Calif. 

Inland Steel Co., 38 So. Dear- 
born St., Chicago, Ill. 


*Jessop Steel Co., 
Washington, Pa 

*Jones & Laughlin Steel os 
Jones & Laughlin Bldg 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

*Ludlum Steel Co., 
Watervliet, N. Y. 

Ryerson, Jos. T., & Son, Inc., 


16th and Rockwell Sts., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Tennessee Coal, Iron & Rail- 
road Co., Brown Marx Bldg,, 
Birmingham, Ala. 

Weirton Steel Co., Weirton, 
W. Va. 


Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co, 
Youngstown, O. 


BEARINGS (Ball) 
Bantam Ball Bearing Co., 
South Bend, Ind. 
Boston Gear Works, Inc., 
North Quincy, Mass. 
Fafnir Bearing Co., 
New Britain, Conn. 
New Departure Mfg. 
Bristol, Conn. 
Norma Hoffman Bearings 
Corp., Stamford, Conn. 


BEARINGS (Brenze) 

Cadman, A. W., Mfg. 
2816 Smallman St., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Cramp Brass & Iron Foundries 
Co., Paschall Sta., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Lawrenceville Bronze Co., 
Bessemer Bldg., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

National Bearing Metals Corp., 
928 Shore Ave., 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Shenango-Penn Mold Co., 
Dover, O. 

Shoop Bronze Co., The, 
344-360 W. Sixth St., 
Tarentum, Pa. 

BEARINGS (Journal) 

Bantam Ball Bearving Co., 
South Bend, Ind. 

Fafnir Bearing Co., 

New Britain, Conn. 

Hyatt Roller Bearing Co., 
P. O. Box 476, Newark, N. J 

Link-Belt Co., 300 W. Pershing 
Rd., Chicago, IIl. 

National Bearing Metals Corp., 
928 Shore Ave., Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

Shafer Bearing Corp., 

6501 W. Grand Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Timken Roller Bearing Co., 

The, Canton, O. 


The, 


CA. 


Co., 


The, 


BEARINGS (Oilless) 


Richardson Co., The, 
Lockland, Cincinnati, O 


BEARINGS (Quill 
Bantam Ball Bearing Co., 
South Bend, Ind. 


BEARINGS (Radial) 
Bantam Ball Bearing Co., 
South Bend, Ind. 
Fafnir Bearing Co., 
New Britain, Conn. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co., 
P. O. Box 476, Newark, N. J 
New Departure Mfg. Co., 
Bristol, Conn. 
Shafer Bearing Corp., 6501 W 
Grand Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Timken Roller Bearing Co., 
Canton, O. 


STEEL 


